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“WHERE THE SUN (LIGHT) NEVER SETS ” 


VISIT OF THE INDIAN CORONATION CONTINGENT TO 
PORT SUNLIGHT. 

" » 

To those members of the Indian Army who have been privileged 
to visit England, the memory of the reception which they received 
by all classes in the Mother Country will never# fade. Wherever they 
went there was an enthusiastic welcome. But nowhere w^as the wel- 
come more cordial than at PorfSunlight, the village which is knowm 
all over the world as .the home o?Suntight Soap. Messrs. Lever 
Brothers took advantage of the visit paid*by our brothq-s to Liverpool, 
and invited them to view their works and village. “The invitation was 
accepted, and on Monday* July 28th, the entire contingent, under 
the command of Lieut.-Col. Dawson, travelled by special steamer 
from Liverpool to New Ferry, w'herc they were met by the Port Sun- 
light Silver Prize Band, and escorted to Port Sunlight, about a mile 
and-a-half aw^ay, through gaily -decked streets lined with cheering crowds 
of people. Flags and banners were displayed at every point, and the 
day being gloriously fine, the scene w'as most enchanting. As the 
stalwart soldiers marched along, many complimentary remarks w^cre 
beard, and the impression they created was highly flattering. Mr, 
W. II. Lever, the Chairman and fohnder of the company, received 
the contingent at the door of the Offices, and each detachment was 
guided through the works by an ofllcial. The re.serve so noticeable 
in the Indian soldiery was somewhat broken dowm, as wonder after 
wonder was viewed; and many expressions of delight and astonish- 
ment passed from man to man as they visited the various depart- 
ments. After leaving the works, the deiachmcnis were rc-formed, 
and entered Huline Hall — a large and handsome dining room for 
the work girls — W'here the officers and men w'ere entertained with 
light refreshment fruit, clears, cigarettes, v^c Before ^f»aving the 
hall each man w'as presented with a book containing views of the 
Village and Works, describing hi detail many points of interest to the 
visitor, and also a cardbox containing sample tablets of Sunlight Soap, 
each box bearing labels in the seven principal Indian languages. 
The men were charmed with their visit, and those who could speak a 
little EngIi^b expressed tiieir regret lhai they had only been able to 
stav sucli a short time. To the villagers the sight of a body of men 
of stj.li splendid physique and attired in such varied uniforms was 
ediK .itional, and the distinctly polite, gentlemanly manner of all the 
soldiers impressed everyone. There was at no time the slightest 
scmnlance of rushing or crowding. Everything was done in the 
most orderly style, and wherj* favours were conferred the soldiers were 
profuse in their thanks. On the other hand, our Indian brothers 
will lake back to their countryipen and to their loved ones in" India 
pleasant stories of their visit to Port Sunlight, and a tangible gift with 
ample and easily read descriptions of the uses of that Sunlight Soap 
of which they have often heard, which has made the pretty village on 
the Mersey possible and famous. 
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AitX I— THE EDUCATIONAL TROBLEMS OF 
n‘TTT?l\T A 


NOTICE 

The Proprietor regfrets very much the late appearance of the 
January Number of the R*^vievv owing; to tlie Press premises 
being under repairs ; and he wishes it to be known that this 
delay is in no way the fault of the Editor, 


b^h ‘Tor-le^ o;;\o;;i;rer/bo.tV:and alarmed and^s.usted 
by hi. .pecrdics when he had left. Mr. Broadhurst tne Irados 
Union member for Leicester, whose voice l-ecal s th“ dulcet 
tones ot the late Sir Geuisje Campbell, ‘f 

me the member (<>r Burma, and I should >c V eicestei 

live uo to the mlc the woiking-class ineiiibur for Lciccstci 

has iikpped out for me. No part of my 

more vividly iu my mind’s eye than the journey fiom Bmrtno 

to Mandalay and the evenings -I spent m the 

gave an enquiring legislator some food for i » 

Ideals for the future. , . • 

Of the numerous addresses which 1 had to give am 
of the London Chamber of Commerce on tjay return, none 

VOL CXVl.J i * 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS OF BURMA. 


has been more in request, than that which I gave to the 
Chamber in Eastcheap, and to the assembled politicians in 
Piccadilly, on ray experiences in Burma and my views thereon. 
I have perused with grcviter interest the Burmese criticisms 
than even the Burmese reports, and it has been my good 
fortune in meeting Sir Wm. A^new and Dr. Marks, the 
late Principal of Sh\John^ College, to ascertain how far 
my suggestions were justifie.l by. past events or coming realiza- 
tions of prophecic'^. I jnaiU it my business', when in Burma, 
to ask as many quc'.tions as rhany authbritles as possible, and 
not to limit tlie^e to m>^ European frieiids or to native officials. 
Not content with reading from end to end that ciiarm- 
ing work— The Souls of the People, tlie Sunday before I 
entered, and the Sunday I left Burma, 1 tried by interview 
and conversation to grasp some of the problems and to obtain 
official and non-officia! views thereon, I never entered Govern- 
ment House, for reasons, now that the Lieutenant-Governor 
has left, I need not dilale upon ; but for questions of Trade, 
which much interested me, I sought the opinion of the 
English Merchant, the Irrawaddy Captains and the Native 
Trader; and on the subject of Educatiou, which interested me 
most of all, I endeavoured to ascertain how vve might build 
upon existing institutions, rather than create nev (mes al- 
together. It is a part of my political education not that vve 
should begin dc novo^ but make use t f what we fuul around 
us. So, just as I am engaged in fending the Government 
Education Bill in the remotest and perhaps must romantic 
county in England, so I spent the most intcie'^ting of all 
my days in India, with Mr. de ia Fosse, the Gcn-crnment 
Inspector at Allahabad, in a school at Benares without a 
European msler. Just as the Church in England was the 
pioneer in trie work of national education by lier monastic 
schools, that at Sherborne dating from A. 1). 7 cxj, and that of 
the monks at Chiist ChurcJi, Canterbury, probabiy, the same 
decade; so, too, 1 would like to make use ot ana utilise the 
village schools of Burma tavight by the Buddhist monks, and 
lead on to a .system of Secondary Education ip the larger 
cities of Burma. The Monastic Life and tlic Monastic 
Teachers of Burma have a great cjtarm and a great hold 
upon the people, and the advice winch Lord Curzon gave 
to them in his recent visit, about standing by their old insti- 
tutions, is one which no intelligent Bnrman should permit 
Western Culture to lob him of. Better, far better the adherence 
^ to the National Faith and the ..ublimc teachings of Buddha, 
' than that negation of all belief, which vve find too often in 
the Educated Hindu. As one personally interested in Christian 
Missions, I do not wish to be misunderstood, 1 consider Chris- 
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tianity the {^oal of all our efforts, but we must not make the 
mistakes of Clive or of the Islamic Rulers by forced Conversions 
to follow the example of the Rulcrs^and the Ruling Class. I 
have watched the patient plodding perseverance of the Buddhist 
pupil inscribing the sacred precepts on the leaves in the Monas- 
tery at Rangoon, and my mind ,vas cariied'back for centuries, 
as I recalled the day's labour on .the Illuminated Text, and 
the little group of disciples arou;^d frh.e Venerable Bede as they 
hasted to t»'ike down at the inast(;r's dying request the final 
vvoids of the Gospel which bears the n'^une "of the beloved 
disciple. We call upon the educated world to loathe and 
detest the Mahommedan Ruler who sacrificed the MSS. of the 
learning of the world gathered together in Alexandria, but 
what of that bright, mighty Prince Henry who has left us in 
the greatest and richest city of English Life with but one 
Service Book aiul one piece of Communion plate bearing date 
earlier than IS4/. The kingly desire for wealth and the 
iconoclastic zeal of liis Thotc<tant courtiers has deprived the* 
Student, of priceless literatuie, .of civic and parochial worth; 
and the antiquarian, of the richest gems of media; val work. 
The shrine of Sr. Eikcnvvald in St. i^aui's and of St. Thomas 
at Cantci hnry. of llic piMto-martyr St. Alban (the fragments 
of which have been put together) prove that Islam is not 
altogether re^^pmsiblc for the destruction of ancient treasure 
anil primitive research. For these reasons, let us be most 
careful not to interfere with, but to encourage and to help 
e hicationally the Buddhist monks, wlio at all events have 
given ?o the v'dlugc youth oi Buuna the rudhiicnts of a Na- 
tiv>n;il Education, The anxiety of the Biirman boy to under- 
stand English >v-is ina le apparent to me by their friendly 
inlercoinse on ;d! the steamers, and the delighted way in which 
they sought and acc-jpivJ expUnatioii of Kngiish Reading 
Books. 

Tneit li'ippy joyfulness and yet their receptiveness of inform- 
atioTf contrasted favorably with the Hindu methods of cram 
and exam ^ Both in Burma and in India a much larger 
number (T schoolmasters from England are needed, not 
necessarily University mv;k but qualified, and, if possible, certi- 
ficated teachers who \vn:lJ really give their class accurate 
pronunciation of the I.ngi sh lessons, and a real definite 
realisation of the subject, apart fiom the wretched Keys which 
crop up everywhere with Indians in their own country, and 
in our own, with any aird every examination. It would be 
a great thing to accomplish, if vve could have a number ot 
village teachers who had been educated in England, and, if 
possible, were Burmans, for, if they were not Burmans, they 
should be Englishmen. In my desire to find suitable and 
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profitable employment for the An^lo-Iiidlan population, it 
might be possible to map c^ut a career c^f usefulness for them 
in teaching elementary Engli:,h to the natives in the simple 
village schools. 

The Viceroy has put his foot clown upon any plan for estab- 
lishing, as yet, a Durinan Univei^ity, and, therefore, after the 
recent icpoit of lhe'India*ii L^niversitieSj the summary of 
whiclj, so lar 1 have t nl} cn, it is, in ihc iinificalion rather 
than in the extension uf. \h(ipiesent system, that Kefornt and 
Efficiency can bc.^t be secured. But my ^ymp.Uhy is entirely 
with the Burmin in -his dci^ire to have a system*, and therefore 
in the end, an Univcisity of his own. Buddha’s '1\ achings and 
Buddhist monks have i»ecn driven out r^f India, attd it is in 
tlic religion of a race, ard especially in a monastic system 
which treats National Education as one of its woiks, we must 
seek the unit or factor upon which to build. Sccondaiy 
school's in the larger centres of population should follow, and 
after vvi\at I have seen of Bunnan Ilandieratl in the prison 
•‘Store at Rangoon, technical education must be followed up in 
eveiy local centre. With the knowledge uf leading and writing, 
theio must also l)e given instructio*n in the art and science 
of ITome in uiufaciureS; and every boy should tlius learn a 
native industry. 

It would be a soriy day for the Bin mark youth, if he became 
a prey to the passion of the Hindu, tor a degree, and a govern- 
ment employment, when theic i:> so much m liie development 
of the trade of his own countiy to be accomplished if he 
is to be saved from painless annilulcitum by the Cin’iiCbC 
Trader and the Hindu Agricultuii^t. I know it is argued that 
the Bunn. in is the Iiishman of tlie East, but there i>, I venture 
to think- in Bumirui }'oulh, a rcali^atirm fi the piuasures 
whicl: Industry brings in the fum of competence, and after- 
wards of wcaltli, which may be succeKsiully trained and 
developed. 1 here are no congestcil districts in Burma, but^ 
like the great fields of Pdanitoba. there arc mliiions of acres 
' waiting fur cultivation, and ample rijoui for millions of settlers. 
One great object of Burman Education, both male j^ojd female 
(where possible), should be directed to the pie.'.ervation of the 
race and the family, aiiil the inciilc.^-tion of tiie lessons to be 
derived froin the result of Home Industry, and tire preserva- 
tion of .Burman family life, rather tluin in lire mixed marriage 
with the Chinaman and the Hindu. In this problem of 
Burman Education arises tire question, of winat would be lire 
best form and the best services tli«t English IMissirnaries could 
render. The means of Education is the Open Scsa?ne to the 
Burman Home, and the proverbs of Solomon and the lessons 
of the Old Testament were explained to me on the roofs of 
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Mandalay by children who had been daily taught in the 
school of the American Baptists. Just as I would recognise 
and assist the simplest village school taught by the Buddhist 
monk as a malter‘of State expediency,; so I would, as a Chris- 
tian encourage the Monastic system as the Missionary factor 
of Christian pioneer noik-in Bjirma.^ The happy English 
Home of the ‘English pa^=tor, or the more business-like life 
and metliods of tlic Ain r.can Jlissiunaty do not commend 
themselves to the lelitrions mind, 'or aitswer the higher ideals of 

the followers of The' Ligiit of Asia. To tiicm the example 
of their great mkster Buddha is always the m ne perfect way. 
They can understand the answer of oiir Oicatcr Master to 
the dch young man in the Gospels. “ I f thou would ‘be perfect 
sell all that thou hast, and give to the poor, and come and 
follow Me.” I know how much more work is doing, and has 
to be done among the dense population of our own great land, 
but the cry of the heathen has great attractions to noble 
minds and sooner or later, I trust some community of learned , 
as wel’l as saintly meu, wiil be luund to cntci on the work 
of Burinan Missions and the b'igher Christian education of 

the Burman youth. • „ 

So Ion''- as we in no way •-•peak against the pure teachings 

of^Gaudluima Buddha, but lathcr point the more excellent 
wav of Him who shtmld be the realisation of Buddhist 
hopes wc shall in due time win over r-innc of the higher 
iiitelli^ence of educated Burinans ; but in the pioneer work 
which” I have endeavoured to desciibc, we must assist the 
Buddhist teachers in the Buddhist school. Entunately, in 
Burma there is no Free Chinch Coum-d oi suflicient political 
importance to protest against the te-iching oi false doctrine 
at public f-xpenso. StaU-sincu and ecclesiastics who deal with 
iiuima, must be men ot Imoad S>mpa!liie.s and of a hopeful and 
encouraging temperament. It is a work of educational eleva- 
tion which mu.st be attempted, and which, if it is to be wide- 
spread far-reaching and clTcctual, must be in harmony with 
iiatp.e institutions and national instincts. To those whose offi- 
cial life has»bcen cast in India, huw hapiiy, how hopeful must 
be their feelings when they leave tlie Hughli for the Irra- 
wadd'' ami reach the Ian;! of Rest Houses and Village Pagodas, 
atid leave behind the caste-system and the mosques and temples. 
It is delightful to find, 111 little moie tiian a decade, how our 

rule is accepted, and on tin.- whole is popular. We owe much 
of this feeling to the teaching, and diiectioii of the Buddhi.st 

monk, and wc must icpay that- confidence by accepting their 

conditions in the work ot their national education. 

H, C. Richards, k.c,, m.iv 



Art. II.— UMA^TIIE MOUNTAIN MAID. 

K alidasa is rGCGgnizcd as the prince of Indian poets. 

He occupies the same {jlacc in Sanscrit literature that 
Shakespeare docs in ppotry. ‘ llis Srtl'riniuld, rendered 

into English by Sir Wiiliam Jones over a hundred years ago, 
attracted the attention of European scholars to the richness of 
Indian thought and the beauty of Indian poetry. His other 
plays and poems, since translated into European languages, 
are familiar* to all lovers of oriental poetry. In India, Pandits 
and scholars give Kalidasa the scat of honour among all Indian 
poets. He is described as the melodious Kokil among the 
singers of India. 

And yet, in according this high place to Kalidasa, we must 
make one reservation. The epics of India arc higher and 
loftier than anything that Kaliil'l'.a or any other later poet ever 
wrote. And they are different, too, in their character. In 
the two epics, and specially in the Mahdbhdrata, we find 
characters of Homeric simplicity and strength. We find men 
and women of flesh and blood, with all the passions and 
ambitions, all the pride and jealousy and strength of the 
beings of a heroic world. Every warrior has a distinct per- 
sonality ; every woman has a character of her own. The 
heroes and heroines of the MakdbJidrat^x stand out like figures 
hewn from solid rock, rough, sharp-cut, bold, — each distinct 
from the rest. The characters of KalidA'^a and all later poets, 
compared those of the epics, are like tapestry figures com- 
pared with soiid marble. The tapestry figures have more of 
glitter and light woven into them, but they arc not bold, 
distinct, life-like. We admire the skill of tiie ncedlc-work. but 
we miss the strength of the hammer-stroke in later Sanscrit 
literature. 

With this reservation, we unhesitatingly yield ip Krdidasa 
the palm among Indian poets. In richness of imagery and 
beauty of conception, in the music oi Jiis verse and the wealth 
of his descriptions, he stands unequalled among Indian poets. 
Rich imagery fills his mind, music inspires his soul, melody flows 
from his pen. His descriptions of woodland groves, of quiet 
^hermitages, of simple love-lorn maidens, of the KokiTs lay or 
* the love of the tame antelope, hav« all the glow and warmth of 
Eastern life. His similes are as spontaneous and as beauti- 
ful as the wild flowers which blossom in the woodlands. His 
Sanscrit verse sounds so sweet and melodious that he who does 
not understand still stops to listen I 
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And this is the great difficulty of the translator. No trans- 
lation can do justice to KiDidasa's melodious verse ; no render- 
ing conveys to the foreign reader the beauty of the original. 
This is true of all poets of all countries^; it is specially true of 
Kalidasa. Sir William Jones failed to do justice to Sahuniala ; 
Mr. Ralph Griffith has succeeded no better with Kumdra" 
Savtbhava ; and our own rendering, whioh we'give in this paper, 
will fail still more wietchedly in ^conveying to the English 
reader, the matchless rh>dhrn .find . melody of the original 
Sanscrit. In judging Kalidasa, therefore, English readers must 
make allowance for tlio limitations of a. tran^slation and the 
shortcomings of the translator. 

Two of Krditirisa's characters stand pre-eminent for loveliness 
among all his lovely creations. They are his SakuhtaiA, and 
his Umu. It is of this latter that we propose to say a few 
words in this paper. 

Uma was a mountain maid, the daughter of the presiding 
spiiit of the Himalaya Mountains ; and her birth and her 
wedding w’ith the god Siva are the subjects of the Kiimdra* 
Samhhava. Aiul there is nothin;^ in Sanscrit poetry fresher or 
more beautiful than the description of the sweet mountain 
child blooming into womanhood. 

w:i\ing moon in spienaouf 
V tings a liright and blighter ray, 

So 'he sneCi ?A\eeily added 
I j'ncs of beauty day by day I 
rirvait— ?a gossips named ho. 

Heir unfo hei iaiher's fame, 

IJiu&i — sober inother cailoi ha, 

Vi<id was her cherished n loe t 
on her ih'w *onJiing faiher 
[■yc5-'lcsl> dtecuon bcul, 

A. dic bee •iraun al springiiiiie 

f;y Lilt t'loSbOiiting m lugo’b scent •— 
i ot ilamc is to the bright lamp, 

Milky y lo stairy heaven, 

Poetry lo seal cl gcnin^, 

She tinio iicr s’ne was given ! 

And the ra;nd^ of ManJaKini 

Wiines'^cd gentle Ihna's play, 

Cihrt by niiu leiib of the mounuiin 
Meiry as the inoniing’s iay | 

And as nwirih lo Ci.}n<.Vs ’^^aU'^s, 

Light to living plants on earth, 

Grace and culture came to Uma,— 

Culture of a formci birth | 
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Youth discloiicJ a woman’s beauty, — ■ 

Nature’s grace devoid of art, 

Wine's sweet langour void of madness, 

Love’s so(t llaine without the dart I 
And as pamtci's pencil tiaccs 

Bliiohin^^ bloon^of brow and face, 

Soil as sunbeams* ope the lotus 

Youth t!isc]»»scd^Uic maiden’s grace ! 

The description of the bG?iuty of Uma is worthy of Kalidtisa^s 
pen, but it is to'b long for translation. One or two verses will 
serve as samples. 

And from UmiVs red lip's issued 

\'oice ol song so sweet and clear, 

(n the woods tlio startled Kukil 

Hushed his lay that v\)ice to heai 1 
And her glances ’ Ih.l the wnld deer 
Le ini the tiaik cliarin ol her eye, 

Did she tr.m the deci of iungie 
Learn tiiat secret mystety ? 

This maiden of. the mountain was predestined to be the 
wife of Siv£’, a god who lived in contemplaiioiL Siva had 
chosen a hermitage in the IJ irnalaya Mountains for his devo- 
tions, and Unia with her iiiaidem^ attended on him and supplied 
his needs. All might have passed off well, but the mis- 
chievous God of Love, bidden by the otiicr gods, came to 
hasten matters, x\nd the result was iragac, for Siva, who might 
have been won by the tender devotion of the giil, would not be 
foiccd into love ! 

hi a L-uai «){ Oc'wi-dcvUi, 

C overed ) y ilu- Uiu, 

(Sileiu-tcatcd, i.ul and blaleiy 

•Siva’s ample form was .seen ; — 

Form elect in cnnicmplailon. 

Shoulder, huilded deep arid broad, 

Loiu.^ p.ilrns conjoined m wo^'-hip, 

Movele.s'j -^aL tiiv; inighJy j-'o-b' 

Lil e liu deep cloud,- - da* > but sii.iit, 
j.ikt »he — v*-! buiMiil, 

Lilo iho (iaiiic,— by w’lnO.. iiushakcu, 

DieideJ of d.iirjtie<^s v%ill ! 

And a Kidjance bri'dilly beWiug, 

Wlucli his iLuiiiug for '■•head flung, 

Lighted up the lunar crescent 

On his golden locks ihal hung ! 
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Bea-infj wreaths of Karni-kdra, 

Ued Asoka's flowers of flame, 
Garlanded with iSmdhu*v^ra, 

Rich in blossoms, Uma came ! 
Wearing scarf of molten sunlight 

On her swelling bosom iaid, , 
Like a blossom -weighted creepej 

tloftly stepped'the mountain, maid ! 
n«)ldiiigoft> the floweiy girdle 

blipping from her narrow zone, — 
Brighter bow-string for his airows 
God of I-oce did never own ! 

W at'ing back with fan of lotus 

Fiom her lips the thiisty bee,-— 
Well those lips might tempt the insect 
Ki cmi the bush and flowering tree ! 
Fresh and Iragrant from the lorifst 
Lo\c coinpeliing I7ma came. 

And the fiod of l.ove with , ardour 
Sought to Mir the seciet flame I 

Uma then in piou^ reverence 
lient to do obeisance meet, 

And liie buds th jt starred hei tres^^es 
Rained on Sj\.i’s holy leet 
“ la’\c to be a dcar-Iovcd consoit^ 
l.ue to be a loving wife/^ — 
i’nii Uic go<l Me 0 'd 'iic Ill'll 

b’or till' i;v»ds can bicos «iur hit. 
(.laila-’ i <}\ it.t' ‘'C^’d ‘'f l-gus, 

b i -d b}’ the (ir.inrn’^ wave, 
Wija'Jici by • unnnig lingers, 

lima uni > gave ; — 

tienily loiiclnntr hands -^o tender 
Sivri took the oflercd wicath, 

And ihe God of 1 ovc his aiiow 

Sped as quick n=: phaft of death ! 

Silent heatoil ib^^hcart oi Siva, 

Like the oc^an ^ heaving swell, 

On her face and bps of co^al 

Ills linpaRsioned glallC(•^ fell ;~ 

She wf'Ji tv Oman’s secret instinct 

Knew the import iff ihe glance, — 
Brow and bosom flubhed and ciimsoned 
Uma quaked as in a nance ' 

VOL. CXVl] 
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Tide of teclintj and of passion 

Siva quelled within his heart, 

Sought with cold and ruthless glances 
Whence had come the unseen dait ; 

And he marked the young Kandarpa, 
r^canin^ still op bended* knee, 

Bow of blossoms still encircled, 

Riglu hand^diawn unto his eye ! 

Then* arose a mighty anger 
• As he marke'd Kandarpa well, 

As fioin cloud a flash of lightning 
From his eye the red fire fell ! 

“ Spare, O spare ! ’* — the bright gods uttered ; — 

Ere these accents w'inged their way 
Through the vsky and heaven’s high con feres, — 

Lifeless love in ashes lay ! 

The lament of the Goddess of Love on the death of her 
consort is a favourite canto with many readers but \vc cannot 
say we appreciate it very much* It is full of images and con- 
ceits, but is wanting in true pathos ; it discloses the skill of tlie 
versifier, but not the music of true poetry. Wc pass it over, and 
come to the fifth canto whicii brings us to a new sccr.e. 

Um§ is no longer the bright young maiden, wreathed in 
flovvcis and in smiles, and waiting on the divine devotee 
vvliom she secietly loves in her heait. Grieved and humiliated, 
disappointed in her unspoken-love, she retires into the woods, 
and passes her time in penance and religious contemplation. 
The transition calls forth the highest cTfinls of the poet, and 
there is scarcely anything in Kalidasa's poetry more touching 
and more sublime than the description of the tender young 
maiden, clad .n the guise of a hermit, and devoting her days 
and nights to penance. 

Sterner lite and penance 
Now the maid begun, 

For by highest effoit 

Highest meed is won I 
And her frame so tender . 

Hermii’s toil did bear/* 

Like a golden loiu*;, 

Strong, though fresh and fan I 
Flaming fnes in summer 

Round her r<idiant shone 
As she sat in prayer 

Gazing on the sun ; — 
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Till, like sun-browned lotus, 

Crimsoned was her face, 

And a daiker shadow 

Dimmed her eye’s soft giace ! 

Springs that fed^the creepers 
Drink to Uma brought, ^ 

Save the moonjs soft moiscuie, 

Food she never scv^ht*;. 

Rains that after summer . 

Cooled the parched soil, 

Drew a sigh of gladness 
From her in her toil ; 

And on eye and red lip, 

On her bosom's swell 
Rolled the first-born rain-drop 
Glistening as it fell ! 

Shadows of the midnight 
With their lightning eye 
Watched her in the tempest 
'Neath the open sky j — 

Blasts of hoary winter 
Saw the tireless maid 
In the ice-bound water 

Where the Chukwas strayed 
Silent hills and mountains 
Maiked her fragrant face 
Midst the water lotus 

Tinged with lotus-grace ! 

The year expired, but Urnfi's penance did not end. She 
had resolved to live and die in those solitary woods, or to win 
her object by devotions. 

Mei religious life and arduous penances became known all 
rour^d, and a young ascetic, radiant with the glory of a holy 
Brahmachn/in, came to visit her. He made kind enquiiies, 
approved of her devotions, but could not comprehend why 
she in her youth and loveJiness had adopted the life of a hermit 
which befits men and wonnen in their old age. Um&’s maid 
then told the story of Um^’s love to satisfy the Brahman's 
curiosity. 

She, the gods despising, 

Fixed on Him hvjr thought, 

Who hath conquered passion,— 

Beauty moves Him not ! 
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Youngj Love’s cruel arrow 
Useless on the god 
Fell on Uma’s bosom, 

Drank Iwr dearest blood 1 
111 hei father’s mansion 

Then she foun<^ no rest* 

In the icy grottos 

Burnt hei aching breast * 

In the midnigKt silence 
, She of Siva sung, 

Nymidi'^ of woods and mountains 
Wepr to hear her song ; — 

• Pale light of the morning 
Saw her in a dream 
Clasping empty shadow, 

Calling Siva’i> name 
In the li!j^> of gloaming 
Slie his face portrayed, 

To the ]).iiiiU'd image ^ 

Bi ining tlioin^'hts conveyed ‘ 

Till at ! 1 ‘ic^pairing 

Left her father's homo, 
engage in penanoe, 

I n the \\‘)v>do lo roam , 

On the trees she planted 

Itipening fruit hath irrcnvn. 

But no hope’s '^ueet hloFsorn - 

Ilath her young love kn.ovn ! 

The rest of the story is biiefly told, — it is the old, old story 
of love I Th' Br.ihinan endeavoured to dissuade her from 
the* iove of i.ic unlovely god Siva, and the maiden replied to 
him with tlte fervour ol a devotee, and the whole*liearted Io\e 
oi a woman. At lust site turned away to depait horn, the 
impious hermit wliu had slandered the she cherished at 

* heart. 

Turned away the damsel 

From the stranger guest, 

Through the dress of wild rk *• 

Bui St he» heaving ’ 

Bm ih" hcimit tlaspcd her. 

All disguise removed, 

Urna gazed in wonder, — 

' I vat her 1 v>rI and luv*ed ’ 

Like a Lrembling lotus 

Quivered Uma’e frame, 
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O'er her brow and bosom 

Quick the red blood came 
Still with foot uplifted 

Stayed not, — could not go, — J 
Stood like rock- bound torrent 
Stopped its onward flo^i ! 

Maiden 1 ” Ho spake Siva, ^ 

‘ Take this ha^d of mine, j, 

Won by love and penance, 

Henceforth 1 am thine ! " 

With a holier beauty 
Saintly Uraa shone, 

For by love and duty 
llestiiiy i'' won ! 

The rest of tlie long poem concerns itself with tiie wedding 
of Uinaand vSiva, with the birth of Kumara, and his leading the 
gods back to heaven which had been won and held by the 
Titans for a time. But the Indian reader is most familiar with 
the first five books of this bcaiitjfui poem, as the reader of 
Milton is most familiar with the first books of tlic Paradise 
Lost, It is in these first five books that K^lidfisa excels in 
the beaut}' of conception and the melody of verse ; and it is in 
these hooks tliat he finishes the portrait of Um&. — placing 
her side by side with his other immortal portrait, — Sakuntalfu 

Kaiicifi'^a's desciiptions arc always rich, his imageiy is always 
splendid, his verse is always harmonious ; but I'f ail that he 
has vviittcn and conceived, Sakuntala and Uma stand foremost, 
as the highest creations of his irnaginati- *n. Andi there is a 
similarity in these two characters which it is interesting to 
trace. It is the place of the mountains and forests, the beauty 
of the woediand and the hermitage, the love of yvuing souls 
in all tli(i fKshnc>s of their innocence, the fragrance of the 
forest tlower and loveliness of sylvan scenes which call forth 
the h'ght’st tliglUs of KfiHdasa’s poetry. Grand old heroic 
chat.Kters like Ajat or Bhiina, like Hektor or Lakshinan, are 
ma in Kalidasa’s line. The complications of a city life with 
ail its contending passions and restless ambition do not interest 
him much. His inicigination turns again and again to sylvan 
woods and to rural scenes : and his poetic eye, in fine frenzy 
robing, calls up images in keeping with those green shades,- - 
images so fiesh, so innocent, so lovely, that they stamp them- 
selves on a nation's mind, and thenceforth become the brightest 
treasures of the national literature. 

Both Sakuntala and Uma were heroines of ancient legends ; 
Kalidasa takes up these legends and impres.ses on the heroines 
a personality and a loveliness which arc all his own. Sakun- 
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talfi nur«;ed in the forest hermitage of the sage Kanva reminds 
one of Um^ brought up in the solitudes of the Himalaya 
Mountains. Sakuntil^^ in all her innocence and freshness 
and loveliness, failing* in love with the courtly visitor to the 
hermitage, reminds one of Um& falling in love with Siva who 
had come to h*er father*s« domanis to perform his devotions. 
Sakunlala, forgotten, disappointed, and disowned by her lord, 
calls to mind the mounta.in r^aid w’ho suffered her disappoint- 
ment in silence; left her father's home and devoted her life to 
arduous penarnce. . And Sakuntal^, at last meeting her lord 
after ri long separation, brings to mind the fair devotee who 
at last forgets in the arms of her lover all her earlier dis- 
appointnlent, and all the toils and privations of a hermit's life. 
Tlie thread of narrative is much the same in the two great 
works of Kfilid&sa ; and the sylvan surroundings the descrip- 
tions of shady woodlands and pastoral scenes are the same, 
To-daj* we seem to be living as far away from Kalidasa’s 
world as Kalida''a lived from the heroic world of Homer and 
the Mahab/hhatd. \Vc live in a steam-worked, rail-girdled 
ivcrld, read the latest novels about the complications of modern 
society, and smile at our fathers whom the sentimentality of 
simpler works could please, whom the story of SakuntalA oi 
of Giisclda could interest ! But thougl) society may change, 
the pictures of the different stages of human civilisation, 
wrought by the liands of true artists, are human heritages 
which live for ever. Lord Koberts and Loid Kitchener 
do not fight in chariots like Aijuna and Diomed, but the 
pictures of ancient life and old-fashioned vvnrs, preserved in 
the and the Mahfth^idrdta^ aic dearer to us tban any 
thii'.g thnt modem literature has pn^duced. And so al'iO' 
med’;* val L ha with its contemplative life, its (juict repose, 
its jchgit.us I\ishis, and its peaceful hermitages, has i>as>cd 
a‘.\ay, l)Ut tiie pictiues of that life will endure for ever in the 
immortal cations of Kalidasa, 
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Art. Ill — the travels OF ITISAMU-D-DIN. 

J T TIS AMU-D-DIN was a native ot^ the district of Nadiya^ 
X and he was apparently the first educated Bengali who 
visited Europe. As he says in his booK, the English, before 
his arrival, had seen no Indians exdept lascars from Dacca 
and Chittagong. He sailed for Frwicc? on 17th January 1767, 
and he returned to Bengal about three years afterwards. He 
thus visited Europe many years before Mirza Abu Talib, as 
the latter did not sail for England till 1799. In 1784 or there- 
abouts he wrote in Persian an account of his travels and 
called it the Shigarfnama Vilayat,** that is, the excellent 
relation of foreign countries/’ The book appears to have been 
popular in India for, in spite of Lieutenant Alexander’s* state- 
ment that there were only two copies in existence, mariuscripts 
of the Shigatfnaina are not very rare in India, and 
thr'ic are copies in the hbrarics of the British Museum, the 
India Office, and the Boillcian. But the book has never been 
jMinted hiilI is now but little known. In 1826 or so. Lieutenant 
Alexander, a Kii^g’s officer in the INIadras .Piesidency, made, 
with the help of an old Munslu of Sir John Malcolm an 
abiidg^'d translation into Dcccani lliiKlustani and this together, 
willi an Eiigli'^h version, was published in London in J827 
by Paibuiy, Alien vii: Co. It was dt‘dicatcd to Sir Thomas 
l\Iunro, had a fancy portrait of ’f tisritiui-d-um prefixed, and 
was w'cll-printed and well-bound, the Hindustani being espe- 
cially neat. But Alexander's liope th.-t the book would be 
useti as a text-book does not seem to liave been fulfilled, and 
St has king been <‘Ut of print. The translation appears to be 
a c<*ircc’t rrndcjin.g f tiie Hijulust.atti, but the latter is a con- 
siderably abridged versit'D if the Persian, and moreover the 
p^rsition of several pas^ages has been changed. It would also 
appear it Alexander’s manuscript dififered from tliose which 
1 seen, I have principally used two MSS. which 1 

karnd aruong the Delhi manuscripts in tire India Office Library. 
One is a ld*ng octavo, fiated the tenth year of the reign of 
Muhammad Akbar Shah, /i 231 A. M. and iMiG A. D., and 
the other was written by a Hindu in the month of Bhadun 
i 80 n San vat, con esponding to 1S12 A. 1 ). !N either MS. is 
a grjod copy. Tire first of these is the fullest of the two, but 
inis many mistakes in proper names, the second seems more 

Aficrwaios knighted. He wa*^ llie author oi scveial volumes, and took 
pait in the removal of ( Jleoriatra’s Needle to London. 5ee Supplement to 
j Ntiiiouai Bioi^raph\ wliich, however, does not mention his irans- 
Ution of 'ltibamu-d-d»a. He died iii iSJ<5. 
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correct as far as it goes, but it has many and large omissions. 
As there are other MSS. in the India Office, two good ones 
in the British Museum — one of them brought by myself from 
India — and one in the Bodleian, it is to be hoped that some 
scholar will one day give the world a printed edition. We 
learn from the «dvci;tisem«nt to* the second edition of the 
translation of Abu Talib.'s Travels that the Government of 
Bengal caused the Persiao original of that work to be printed 
and sent forty copies to' Erfgland, and it is not too much to 
say that ’Itiadmu-d-din’s book is the more valuable of the 
two, though it is not so entertaining as that of the gossiping 
and butterfly-like Persian Prince. Itisamu-d-din has also the 
merit of feeing first in the field, and his account of the circum- 
stances under which he undertook the voyage to England 
throws a curious light on the intrigues of Company's officers. 
He was not, perhaps, a man of great intelligence, and he was 
not favourably situated for obtaining an insight into European 
customs, but he was a careful and laborious observer, and he 
was animated by a sincere desire to do justice to Europeans 
and to give his countrymen lull and correct information about 
them. Indeed, it is a defect of his book that he is too anxious 
to give information and details, the results of his reading 
and reflection, when one would rather have had his personal 
adventures. However, there is plenty of such gossip in 
M. Abu Tfilib's book/ and one caniu^t help admiring the 
oiicntal patience and philosophy which has enabled ’Itisamu-d- 
fiin to pass over in silence what must have bcin hi< man}?’ 
hardships by sea and land. He tells us notlung about di unken 
sailois or giasping landlords, and the only sjiffcring wliich he 
mentions is one tliat was brought upon him by Ids own 
bigotry, an*.! which he, no doubt, details in order to exalt the 
puiity of his religious sentiments. During most of his stay 
in London he was in a state of suspense and unhappiness, 
waiting for the arrival of Lord Clive, and it was partly on 
this account that he did not mix much in society and did not 
fully acquire the English language- Captain Swinton, undier 
whose wing he went to England, had straitiy changed him to 
keep the story about Shah Aalam's letter a profound secret, 
and he fcaied tlnat he might have disclose the object of 
his journey if he went much into company. He seems to 
have spent most of his time — which assuredly in a strange 
land and uncongenial climate must often have hung heavy on 

* It is interesnnj; to find liiat Abfi. Talib travelled to England in the 
• same ship with Mr. Giand. He describes him as an enormous man. 
and very choleiic. He afterwards met him in Paiis, and learnt that 
he had got an appointment at the Cape thiough the influence of his 
former wife, Madnmt; Talleyrand. 
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his hands — in reading historical and other books* Like most 
men shut up in tlieir own society he was subject to fits of 
vanity and egotism, and these sometimes break out in his 
book. For instance he insinuates tha] it was he who furnished 
the materials for Sir William Jones' Giammar, which, accord- 
ing to Ins account, brought ’much profit Jto th«e ostensible author, 
and it was he wlio explained to the professors at Oxford some 
Persian letters which theyhad not been able fully to interpret. 
It was he, too, who .successfully* ’defended the Muhammadan 
religion against Swinton. and who put to silence Mr. John 
Graham of Hurd wan when such a Munshi as Sadru-d-din 
had failed. It is piobable, too, that he is unjust to f/aptain 
Swinton who seems to have behaved to him wiih kindness 
and hospitality, but whom he accuses of having been actuated 
by a d csire to magnify himself in the eyes of the denizens 
of Edinburgh, by having as his companion one whom they 
took to be a igrcat man and a Nabf)b's brother. But in spite 
of these failing'^, it is impossible not to feel respect for the 
man, and it is very pleasant to find a total absence of bitter-' 
ness in liis remarks about the ' Englisli. Indeed, his book is 
almost one long eulogy of western laws and manners, and 
almost the only rc[)roacli that he biings against the English 
is their habit of saying “ God damn '' — and here, too, he says 
Muhammadans aie as bad with their Lfiinati Uilah — and 
tlieir custom of figliting duels, lie also, on seeing the dirty 
practices of some French sailors, has the remark that Feringhis, 
and especially hVench Feringhis, are foul feeders. Here he 
ft)llovvs suit to tin: author of the Rair/at-at'Tfihinn who made 
a similar remark in the sixtccutli century about the Portuguese. 

'Itisamu-d-din begins liis book witli a preface, in which he 
tells us th<ii ho was the sun of Shaikh Taju-d-din and that 
he belonged to the village of O^sba, I'argana Pajnour (or 
Pachnour), di.stiict of Nadiya. He was long in the service of 
Nawab Mir Jaffar and thus acquired facility in Persian com- 
position. After the acccs.'jion of I\lir Oasim he entered the . 
JCngiish service and accompanied Major Yorke ^ (the MSS. 
call him I?ark) in his campaign against Asad Zamiin Khan, 
the Muhammadan Rajah of Blrblulm. This little war took 
place in 1701 and doe.s''not appear to be much known. The 
fullest account of it appeals to be in the Saer Mutekhirin, 
PP- 393"95* YoL II of tlio Calcutta reprint of 1902, and of 
which the substance is given in Kali Prosunno Baniieiji's ex- 
cellent Bengali History of Bengal, p. 358. Jlaji Mastapha 
states in a note that Asad Zaindn’s ancestors were Rajputs 

* Appareutly the Major Martin Yoike of Dodwell and Miles's list. 
He belonged to the lieny^al Armv, became Captain in 1757, and retired 
as M^jor on 23rd December 1761. 

roL. cxvi.] 
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who turned Muhammadans, and that on this account their 
wives were called Ranis. After the defeat of the Muham- 
madan Rajah, 'Iti^amu-d-din went with Major Yorke to Patna, 
and was theie intioilured tu Shall Aalam, titular King of 
Delhi After that lie accom]»r»r.ied tlie Mrij^r to Calcutta, 
At that time tliere^ v ere, he tells. iis, eiglit I\Tiinshis in the 
employment of t)ie E ’gTish, ^7'c., A'^adnlhih Khan, F’akliru-d- 
dln Muhammad A^tiib, Ahu-l-ba:i, My, «shi Mair (?; who served 
Major Cainac, Sac^iu-d-di-d, si,^vant of Colontd Co<»te, and 
Selim Ullah serv^ant of Henry Vansittart, fhc Governor. The 
MSS. only give seven* names, so there is cither a name omitted 
or 'Ilisamii-d-din means that he himself was the eighth. The 
Sadrii-d-ilin,, mentioned as Coote’s sei vant was, no doubt, the 
native of Rohar in the Hurd wan distiict who was aftei wards 
in Mr. Graham's employment, and who gave evidence against 
Maharajah Nandkumar. Ilis fifth lineal descendant still 
resides in Bohar and has published a life of Sadru^d-dln, 
When Majoi Yoike went home he gave TtLamii-d-din a letter 
to Major Adams and sent him to Patna along with a plan 
of the maicli to Birbhum and. some grej’hounds. Owing to 
the machinations of I\Tnnshi, aPerwanls Rajah, Nabakislien, 
Itisamu-ci-din did not at first succeed in getting employment. 
Afterwards he enler«‘d tiie service ol a gentleman whom 
Mr. Alexander calls Mr, Stiachey and whom ' Itisfimu-d-din 
describes as Rakhshi or Pay-master of Chakla Jalcsar which, 
he says, was under tiic command *‘t Captain Knox.*^ The 
correctness of the tiame, Strache\-,t is exceedingly doubtful, 
and 1 can find no Stiachey in D alwcll and Miles's lists to 
correspond to 'Itisfunu-d-din emjiloycr Tliere was of 
course a Henry Strachey who Aa‘i Clive’s Private Secretar}^ and 
W’ho wrote an account of the European Mutiny Pat he became 
the first Baronet ol lie family and lived into the nineteenth 
century. Ncilhcu- am I sure (d what i^ meant by Chakla Jalesar. 
Probably it is Jaleswai , or Jellasore, as jt i'l fdten called in 
Qiissa, and which lies in the north of the Balasore district. 
It was a Sarkar, or province under the IMoguls, and was the seat 
of one of tlic East India CompanjPs factoiies. But there is 

Randolph Kik^x, the heio <it liic o;Ulle ai il.tj'poi e, and uho died on 
1st Febiuary 1714 and is huned at ILinkijxnf. ** 

t The name lis certainlj' not Sir.^ebey in f»f the five MSS. which 

1 have seen. Ir is inoif hke Asniiiirton or Osixi.nc. One wmild like 
to know the nanv- of a nun whom his ‘-ubovdiiriTe adniuea so much, 
but iht tigh 1 hav'e looke<l thion).'h old lisi-'X etc., I iiave boon unable to 
see aiiv nrunt* which 1 r- old Mciiiib with ilie I’ei si.in iranshttraiion. 
W^lioever he he was a C'lvdian, and pfobai)!)’ a luemb- i of the Bengal 
Civil Service ; for the name 11 ikh'^hi or Ihixey was as we learn, from Hob- 
SOn-Jobson, givtn in tiie e.irly da\^ of the Company to L'ivil ORicers who 
acted as pa}-masreis to the troops. 7’hiis we find in an old Civil List in 
the India Office the entry, Thomas Lcgh Buxey at iJacca.” 
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also a Jalesar in Etah the northern district of the A^ra division. 
’Itisam«-d-din remained at Jalesar for two years, and there- 
after served in the campaij^n against Mir Oasim and was 
present at the battles of Gheria and Udaiiuillaii. Fiom Raj- 
mahal he came to Miilnapore in r,tteiulaiice on Mr. Strachey (?) 
and served for a year as tahsiidar. r-f ^Pavgana Qutipur in 
that distiict. 1 his was dui ing the incurnbf ncy of an officer 
whom he seems to call Mr. Bnrdctt'^ (?) Here he passes a high 
encomium on Mr. Straclicy, sa\ in^ that he v\as bisrjJr nekzOi 
ti cidlihwiiHdt ^ of excellent birth and bivcding and of a 
noble disposition, and that he never again met with so 
giacious a master. For a month after Mr. Stiachey’s death his 
eyes wcie continually filled with teais, fur a yea? he lamented 
his loss and even ik)w, that is, when wiitiing some twenty 
ycais aftei wards, tl^ wc>und on ins hcait ieo[jens whenever 
he recalls his name. In 1179 A. H., i 765 -( 36 , he entcied the 
seivice of General Carnac and at Cluinar renewed his 
ac(]iiaintancc with Sluth Aabiin, Appaicntly he nmv enter- 
ed Shah Aalrtin s seivicc and came with liim to Allahabad. 
At this time Loid Clive came out again from England and 
(obtained the Diwan} of Hc*ngal for the ( ompari)' After his 

return to India, Itivanui-d-din went, in 177s or 1189 A, H., 
with Cf-lotiel Jrdni Wioughton to Poonah and'' Sattara where 
a treaty wa'^ made with the Mahrattas, of which ’Jlisamu-d- 
ciin still possessed acop\'. In line, he siiys, { r-pent my 3*ouih 
in the service of tlie Kngiisli gcnthnien, and now in my old 
age I am, as the lesuit of nu’ e*\il destiny, encc^uipassed by 
all kinds c f hardships.’' 

1 lie cii cnnistances nmler widcii ^tl^anl^'d-cl^^ went to 
England as a member of an cmbas‘-y to the King of England 
ai-e stated !>y irm fuilow*^ : — 

When Lord (’live luKi ^■cttiai the affair of the Diwiinl he 
H!'.- C aiiiac went t(j lake leave (^fSl.ah Aalani,and the Emperor 
sa l tu them with tears in his fyes, Ycuha\e arranged the 
afiitiis of yolir Companj' to yi’iir saiisfacticMi, but have dc*nc 
lulling to support me on my throne in Delhi; 3 ou have 
mad no arrangements about my being a‘^«^i.stfd iy Plnglish 
troops, and )'OU are ■ leaving me in the iindst of cnc niies and 
disic)3’a! servants.’ ( live and Cainac were somewhat abashed • 
and grieved on heating those words, and said that they could 
do nothing in regard to the amiy withciit the assent of the. 
King of Elnglaiul and liic Company. Tluy would, how evJ.T, 
represent matters and act^ according to the instructions the'** 


Ihere Avas a Mi. J^uidett who was a iiumbtr ot Council and who 
who received presents at ihe accessien of Nainma-d- 
oauia. He was afierwaras dismissed for disrespect to the Governor, liut 
Uie name may be also read as Bright* 
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received. Meanwhile His Majesty’s best course was to remain 
in Allahabad where Genera! Smith, the new Cummander-in- 
Chief, was stationed with a battalion. The rest of the 
English army was encamped at Jaunpur, which was not far 
off, and could come to the as‘*istance of H. M. whenever it 
was necessary. }L M. shoidd theiVfoie set liis mind at ease 
and rely upon them ^Glivc and Garnac), for they would do 
their best for him. Aftciwaids Shah Aalam arranged with 
his minister, Munjiu-d‘-danrah, and with Kajah Shilab Rai 
that a letter* should be drawn up and despatched to the 
King of England, mentioning the necessity for H. M. being 
supported by English troops, and referring to the giant of 
the Diw^ni as having been made as a proof of H. M.’s desire 
for the friendship and alliance of the King of England. And 
this letter was to be accompanied by presents to the extent 
of one lakh of rupees. After this, the Nawab Munlin-d-daulah 
and Rajah Shitab Rai came to Calcutta with Clive, ai'.d finally, 
Clive, Cainac, 8v\inton. George Vansittait, Aluniiu-d daulah 
and Rajah Shilab Rai met in the Damdam Gaidcn and 
without the knowledge of 'the other rnembeis of Council, 
drew np a letter to the King of England, scaled it with Shah 
Aalam’s seal, and put it into a Khanta and made it over to 
Captain Svvinton. He was thus api)ointcd envoy from the 
King of India to the King of Ki'gland, and was to take with 
him presents to the value of a lakh cd rupees. On the 
completion of his mission he was to u turn to India. As 
ft was necessary that a Alunshi on behalf of Sliah Aalam 
should accompany Captain Svvinton, ’Itisainu-d-djn was selected 
and received thiough Miiinru-d-danlah Rs. 4.000 fiom Shah 
Aalam’s treasury for his expenses. He was also promised gicat 
promotion on ' is return. As he was young and needy he 
accepted the offer and accompanied Svvinton. They set 
sail from Hijli on 9th ShuLan iiSo A. H. 01 I3lh iMagh—ioth 
Januaiy 17O7, in a French ship belonging to {?) M. Survilie i?) 

► and in four days reached the sea. 'Itisauiu-d-dju was accorn- 
panied by a servant named aMuhammad A week 

after sailing Svvinton told Tiis.lnui-d-din that Clive •bad taken 
the letter to the King from him, saying that the presents had 
not arrived from Benares, and that *ft was not advisable to 
convey the letter without them. Kext } car Clive would come 
to England with the letter and the presents, and would make 
both over to Swinlon to be delivered by him to the King. 
’Itisainn-d-din was thuuderstuf k at heriiing this and felt 
convinced that there was something behind, and that the 
mission would come to naught. However, there was no 
remedy ; the affair had gone out of hand, the arrow had 
|eft the bow ! He had to coutinue his voyage, and after 
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six months he reached England, There he waited a year and 
a half in expectation of the arrival of Loid Clive with the 
letter and the presents. But when Clive came home* he 
suppressed Shah Aalam's letter and [Resented the gifts to the 
Queen in his own name, thereby winning great favour for 
liimself. Swinton t(»Id this *to 'Il’t^amu-d-ditt and added that 
things had tinned out as Ttisamu-jJ-din had suspected and 
that he (Swinton) had bceiv deceived, by Clive. Swinton was 
however, afraid to njovc in the iiiatter as he had no acquaint- 
ance with the King’s ministers, and was anxious not to 
displease the East Jndia Company, After his return to 
Bengal Ttisamu-d-clin learnt that the reason for suppressing 
Shah Aalam’s letter was that there had been •a dispute 
for a long lime between the King's ministers and the 
CV)mpany about the Diuani. The ministers said that the 
Company were only tradcis and that Bengal had been ac- 
quiied by the King's troops, while the (.^ompany dwelt upon 
their losses in the wai wiih Siiaju-d-daiilah and claimed that it , 
was their servants who had conquered the country. Clive was 
on the side of the C(-mpany and did not produce the letter 
as it would have strengthened the case of the King's ministers. 
The abo\e dispute went (*n for thiee yeais and then it was 
referred to the King of England to whose personal decision it 
was left by both parties. He decided that Shah Aalam*s 
having bestowed the Djwrmi as an Altamgha, which was a 
kind of cliaiitablc giant, the King of England would, by 
accepting the Diwani place himself in the position of a 
dependant upon Shah Aaiam. This was inci;n^istent with the 
King of England's dignity. Had he been given the Empire 
of iiiiidustan it u oulfi ha\ c been a different matter. Accord- 
ingly the D-u\ani ivft in the possession of tlie Company. 

With refeience lo ’Ilidunu-d-unds statement that Clive 
piescnted the gilts to the CJucen in his own name, Lieutenant 
Alexander lemaiks in a note that ^Ilisrimu-d-dln must have 
been misinformed, for Clive was of too noble a nature to ' 

behave in such a manner. And 1 think that there must be 

some mistak*e about the affair of the presents, and that either 

• Clive left Iiuiia in tlnj eiul of January 1767 and arrived at 

Porismoinh on i4ih July 176;, If then 'lutainu-d-din's dates^are correct 
(’live must have arrive cl in JCn«Iand almost as soon, if not sooner, as 
Swinion and Ttitamu-d-uin, and the )ear and a half of expectancy that 
Hiisamu d'Oin leferb to iiiuist mean the penod c»l his stay in England, and 
not the time he was waiimg lot ( live^» ai rival. Possibly Itisainu d-din is 
mistaken, and he icaiiy left in 1 179 or January 1766. Sc me support to , 
this view is given by the fact that accoiiiiiif; to DodweJI and Miles, Swinton 
resigned the service on 23td January 1766, for it hardly likely that he 
resigned a year before he wont home. Besides, why should Clive take 
away the letter and speak of bringing the presents next year if he was 
going to leave almost as soon as Swinton i 
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they never arrived or that Clive told the Oneen^ that they 
came from Shilh Aalam. But there can be no doubt thatthere 
was a letter and that Clive withheld it. If there had not been 
a letter, tlicrc was lenson lor 'Iti^ilinu-d-diirs going to 
England, and inoieovei tlierc^ is a copy of the letter in the 
Royal Asiatic •Society’s •Lihiaiy, among otlier papers which 
belonged to Sir Jolin Mftlcoiin. I am indebted for a know- 
ledge of this fact to tiie nolice cf* the ShigaiTnriina Vdayat in 
Sachan and Etlii’s Catalogue of tlie Persian MSS. in the 
Bodleian L'ibraiy col. 1069, aiiicle No. 1854, The letter 
is catalogued in Money's description catalogue, p. 128, No. 134 
(g), and I have examined it. It con-ists of six pages of note- 
paper a^id the gist of it is a request (-f Shah Aalarn to the King of 
England., his brotiict dear as his life/’ bafadarbajanbarabar^ 
to send out to Calcutta 5 01 6.0C0 good soldieis under distin- 
guished officers ami to make tln^m act in conecit with Clive 
and Carnac in otder that they might lepiace Shah Aalam on 
the throne of Delhi. The ielter begins in the usual high- 
flown style with praises /»f God, Muhammad, and the Lord 
Jesus, and ends with the annoimcomcnt that the writer has 
given the Dhvani to the Company as a mark of esteem for 
the services tendered by them. 

It is known i* that Cdvc one time thought that India 
should be placed diicctly under the Cr{)wn. When the letter 
was written Clive and (‘runac and some other members of 
Council seem to have been ol npijiion that Shall Aalam should 
be assisted in rt gaining hts thron^’. Afterward^, perhaps, they 
changed their views. At all events the Court of Directors de- 
cided not to assist him and in c<.nscqucnce he threw himself 
into the hands of tlie Maluattas and so lust bedh his tiibuie and 
his eyes. B} ilie tim** that (di\c came to England tne situation 
had changed, and it was no longer expedient to present the 
letter, for by doing so < live wcmUl be recommending the King 
to interfere in the ad»drs of India, and to assist in replacing 
Shilh Aalam on Iiis iluoi.c. Tiieiefoie Clive took wliat was 
probably the right course of sii[)i)iessing the letter. 

When the letter liad been suppressed, Ca*ptain Swinton 
came to despair of being able-to relmn to India, and he and 
other gentlemen endeavomccl to* peisuade 'Itisamu-d-din to 
stay id England also f(«r some *3’ears and to teach Persian. 
They offered liim liberal terms and suggested that he might 

* In Maicoliu'b of C lut, lU, 2i<j, ilu ic 15, a letter of Clive, in which he 
speaks of liavinj; ii.ui an •)f me Oueen, and of her havinjj received 

the picsents in the iiif-st i^racoiis iiir.nner. Riu these presents were from 
Muhammad Ah, the Nawab of Aicot. 

f See his rcmaikable letter 10 ?itl of I7ih January 1759, Malcolm’s 
Life, II, ii9-2> 
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take one, or even two English wives. Ihit his love for his 
native countrj^ #as too stion^f, and he declared that he pre- 
ferred the whcat-coinplcxiojis ol his count ly women to the 
fair-faces of Engli-h women. Eventually he succeeded, by 
the help of ]\Ir. Maj'-ndie, who had b^en Sccictary to tlie 
Calcutta Council, in seniiin^ a f‘a^sa<;c to India, and returned 
there in 1 1 83 A. IE, Octob-r '1769. » His .voyage to and fro 
occupied one year, he was one yeai and seven months in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and two m'onths on board ship off Madras, 
so that altogether his tiavels lasted' for' two years and nine 
months, 

1 now come to a notice of *Jti‘*rimit-t!-(lTn’s voyage and to the 
mention of some incidents of Ids stay in England. 

He found his sea-voyage beneficial to his health. *He was 
free from fever — a great point with a Bengalee — and though he 
at first suffered from giipes, this u as remedied by taking the 
medicine called uldch is tlie lof.t^baik of the Convolvulus 
or Ipomit'a* Tnrpctluim. Ik-fote giving details of liis voyage, 
the author digiesscs into an accemnt of the various settlements 
of the Euiopeans in India. He is severe upon the Portuguese 
for their tyiannies and outiage-. aofl has no difficulty in ex- 
plaining the final causc of tin* caitnqualce of Lisbt)n — a matter 
which excited tiie wondei ment of the child Gcetlie. Accoiding 
to 'Itisamu d-dln, the eaithqnake was a Divine chastisement of 
the Portuguese for their ciueities in Iiuha ! In his account of 
the siege of Hughli he m<*iiti(a>s liic daiing deed of one 
Shakr t/Ilah Kluni in cutting the cabl» s i.f one of ti.e Portuguese 
ships. His accounts of the (ithcr scttlciru'iits. rv.c'.. the Dutch, 
the German and the English, do not call tv r icifijik except that 
in the notice of Cdiarnock lie funioises the etx’mology whicli 
makes the name <\hanak, i c., Pa: i ack'pur, to be derived from 
Chat nock. Hitlu ito I had tliought this uas an exploded 
deiivatiou, aiul the product v f Angh. -Indian gtip and on a par 
with tlie deiivatiou < i Knl ’u-ipoie fiom Lolonel Kyd. But 
'Itisfimu-d-o in s reference s1h)\vs that the derivation is an old 
one ami not unknown to the natives. 

Aft(’i twomontlis the ship an i veil lui 7tli Shawal or 81 h March 
1767 at Mall lit ins wlu'ie it stayed for over a fortnight. 
Here 'Itisinu-d-diii had tlie pleasuic of meeting some of his 
countrymen who weie in’ seivice with the P'icnch and had 
married female slaves of tin ii ma^^ters. Here tlie author again 
dig! esses and gives an account c*f the wonders of the sea, and 
of its islands, such the Manillas, the Andamans, etc. He also 
.speaks of Pegii and says that Shailcii Tfihir Jamfdu-d din 
Husain Anliok (?) one of Akhar’s officers, went on an embassy 

♦ See Dr. Watts’s Dictionary of the economic piodiicis of India, S. V. 
Turbud is known as Indian Jalap. 
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to Aadil Shfili of Bijilpur and wrote an account fff Pegu, etc., in 
his book called the Ran;5at-at-tnhirTn.^ Tins is the book described 
by Sir Henry Elliot, and which is rarely to be met with in a 
complete stale. ’Itisarnii-d-din also desciibes the Cape of Good 
Hope and the Island ot Ascension, at both of which places his 
ship touched. ^ 

At last they reached Poit L’Oiient (?) in France, and Swinton 
and another passenger named Peacock went efif in a postchaise 
towards England. ItisvTmu-d-din stayed for some days at 
L’Orient and^ then went on board a sloop and arrived after a 
week at the village of Onimper-f ^oventin ( 7) whcie was the 
home of the Captain of the sloop. From there he again set 
sail and ^after a week arrived at a small village in England 
whose name he does not give. Heic he had trouble with the 
custom-house officers on account of his having some Bengali 
handkerchiefs in his chest, and of iMrs. Peacock's, whom he 
describes as a dark Feringhi, having some contraband goods. 
He had to write to London to Swinton, and the Captain and 
Mr. Peacock had to come down to clear up matters. At last, 
'Itisamu-d-dln went off to London in a postchaise along with 
Swinton and Muhammad MiiqTm. In London they took up 
their quarters in Coventry Street Uay-maiket in the bouse (or 
lodging) of Swinton’s brother. Itisamu-d-din gives an amusing 
account of the sensation caused by his appeal ance in the streets. 
Whenever he was passing, men and women cried out that a 
black man was coining and crowded to the windows. The 
women and children tliouglit he was the devil and ran away 
frightened, but after a time they got accustomed to hint and 
then the girl.s in the street would call to him, Come, my dear, 
and give me a kiss/’ He visited the Tower and saw the gicat 
cannon, Mons Meg, there, it not having yet been returned to 
Scotland, and he tells how, when it was formerly in Edinburgh, 
a young woman had lived inside the canncai for a year and 
given birth to a child there. He was much struck with 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey and Westminster Bridge, 
and he also mentions Almack's, Vauxhall and Sadler’s Weils. 
He went to the theatre and describes two plays he» saw there. 
One was evidently King Lear and the other was perhaps All's 
well that ends well From London he went with Swinton to 
Oxford wh.ere he met Dr. Hunt, the professor of Aiabic, and 
Sir William Jones. Then he went with Swinton to Edinburgh 
and was introduced to his family. Swinton s father he speaks 

* Probaoly 'iusarrm-d-dju read ihjs work in a copy belon^injr lo 
/Swinton, foi one is entered in the Cntaiogue of Svvinioids MiSS. sold at 
Christie's in iSio. In the same catalojjue there is the etilry of a copy of 
the Four Gospels, in an excellent hand, copied from one in the Glasgow 
Library by Yutizamood-deen (’Itisamu-d-din), Mr. Swinion’s Moonshee. 
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of as an old man who had on account of feebleness, made over 
his property to iiis eldest son, but who occupied himself with 
painting and was not idle. This account of the father’s having 
made over his estates is conBimed by A. O- Svvinton’s “ Swin- 
tons of that Ilk/* Edinburgh, ,1883, where the deed of renuncia- 
tion is given. It^ilmu-d-tiin note?* that Swinton’s sisters were 
unmarried, Jind explains for the hc'nefit of his countrymen how 
it is that daughters in England often remain unmairied. From 
Edinburgh he was taken by Swinton to a place in the Highlands 
where Svvinton*s elder brother was Qazi, i e.^ Sheriff. He de- 
scribes the place as one stage from Edinburgh, and presumably 
it was Perth which is forty-four miles from Edinburgh, as John 
Swinton was Sheriff of Perthshire for many years. He was 
afterwards raised to the Bench and took the title of Lord 
Swinton. From Edinburgh Swinton took him, against his will, 
back to London to explain some Persian documents which weie 
to be exhibited in a case of bribery against Mr, Johnstone 
and others, and in which Nandkumai's name appeared. No 
doubt this was the case hi ought by the Court of Directors 
against the incmbcis of Council, who were accused of break- 
ing their covenants by taking presents on the occasion of 
the accession of Najmu-d-daiilah in 1765. It was on this 
journey that he nearly died of starvation, because he refused 
to eat anything which had not been killed and cooked 
by a MuhaminaJan. lie was evidently very angry with 
Captain Swinton and he gives a prejudiced and incre- 
dible accoiuit of his caieei. He says tliat he was originally 
a student of medicine and that he killed a man in order to 
dissect the body. This was found out, and he had to fly on 
board a ship. According to Alexander’s version Swinton*s 
offence was that ol being a lesuirectionist, and it is likely 
enough that such a charge was brought against him, for we 
find from the notice of Aichibald Swinton, p. 105, et seq. of 
The Swiiiton's of that Ilk that he left Scotland early, 
about 1752, and that he went out to the East as a surgeon’s 
mate. He was the fouith son of John Swinton and Mary 
Semple. lie seems to have first gone to the Straits of 
Malacca, and afterwards, io have gone to India and to have 
become acquaintcil with Loid Clive in Madras. He became 
a doctor, but relinquished the medical seivice for the army. 
He was a gallant soldier, and was twice wounded in the 
campaign against Mir Qilsirn, losing his right arm at Patna. 
He brought Kimmerghacnc near Swinton and was known as 
Swinton of Kimmerghamc. He died at Bath in 1803. 

It is not to be supposed that I have touched upon all the 
matters contained in ’Itisamu-d-din's book. He has long 
descriptions of the sights of London, such as Astlcy's, etc,, and 
VOL, CXVL] .’ 4 
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he has elaborate accounts of the English system of govern* 
ment, of the English Courts, etc. He also has something to say 
about the Highlands and tells some stories such as that of the 
*' penny-cut " to illustrAte the simplicity of the Highlanders. 
He notices the stones called the Disvil’s Arrows near Borough- 
bridge In Yorkslilte (there* were four stones in his day) ; and 
in pursuance of his scheme of telling the wonders of Europe 
he describes Herculaneum .which,’ however, he did not see. 
Most of his descriptions can only hate been interesting to 
bis countrymeh, and undoubtedly the most • piquant part of 
his book at the present day, is his narrative of the intrigue 
which ied^to his visit to Europe. 

H. Beveridge, 



Akt. IV.— the sovereign INDIAN RULERS AND 
THEIR SUBJECTS : THE DUTIES OF THE 
BRITISH INDfAN GOVERNMENT 
IN REGARD TO jrfEM. 

T he ordinary observer looking at the map of India can- 
not fail to notice certairi portions of the country 
painted red, and the remainder yellow. 

The former represent the provinces under the direct rule 
of the British nation, and the latter those which are directly 
under i\\c Indian Piinces and Chiefs, and only indirectly under 
the British Government, inasmuch as it is the Paramount 
Ffuver in all India. 

One may assume that everybody in this country knows^ or 
oiirdit to know, how a small company of British merchants 
finding with tlie East Indies founded our Empire in India, 
For sheer s; If-defencc they were compelled to draw the sword ; 
the traders turned soldiers and rose to be territorial rulers 
and supreme ma^^ters of a country teeming with an Intelli- 
gent and iiulustiious population and, in extent, as large as the 
whole of Europe, except Russia. This is an event quite unique 
and marvellous in the history of the world, and well worthy of 
deep study. 

But thii^ position of power which the British nation enjoys 
In India is not without its corresponding obligations. This 
nation has undcitaken to protect the people of India from in- 
justice, whether from tlie Indian rulers subordinate to it, or 
from its (Avn official, and has taken upon itself the duty of 
promoting amoi^g tiiem contentment, peace, and progress In 
civilization. The British nation is responsible for the wel- 
fare of the whole of the Indian Empire: for that of the popula- 
tim) included in the territory marked red on the map, or yellow, 
called British India, and Native India respectively. 

Britibh India affords unmistakable evidence of general pro- 
gress ; biit‘ the same cannot be said of India under its Native 
Rulers ; and as it is obviously essential that progress should be 
even, ail along the lii)c, it may be useful to inquire into the 
cause of the dispaiity. 

Ihiefly, the striking contrast between the methods of ad- 
ministration of the two kinds of Indian territory is this : British 
India is ruled by British officials who are imbued by their 
training with the ideas of Constitutional Government; bu! 
Native India is lulcd by Native Rulers and Potentates on 
the principle of absolute rule. Constitutionalism in con- 
trast with Absolutism. That is the phenomenon which appears 
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to be the rearexplanation of the unequal march of progress In 
India. 

Now, ft will be asked, why should the British Government, 
which is Paiamount in India, tolerate absolute lule in the 
Native States ? That is just the point. 

Let us go bark jn thought just about a century. Lord 
Wellesley arrived in Indi^ as Governor-General in 1798. He 
found the Native Rulers powerful, and cairying on, not only 
wars among themselves' but menacing .the British territories. 
The French, nation carried on intrigues with the Native 
Rulers and encouraged them in their bellicose attitude. Lord 
Wellesley formed a combination of two of them, with the 
British, lo attack and conquer one of the strongest enemies 
of the British Power in India. His name was Tippoo Sultan, 
usurper of Mysore, who was in league with the French. The 
two allies were the Pcishwa of Poona, who represented the 
Hindoo Mahratta nation, and the Nizam of Hyderabad, a 
Mohometan Ruler. Tippoo was defeated and killed in battle. 
His territory was conquered and administered by General 
Arthur Wellesley, who afteiwards became known to fame as 
the Duke of Wellington, conqueror of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
So far so good, but Lord Wellesley wished to put the British 
Power in India on a permanent ba.si-, and to render it un- 
assailable. The British Power in India before this time, and 
at the time of his arrival there, was at best only one of several 
Powers who were contending for siipiemacy over that Conti- 
nent. He wished to make it the leading, the cont lolling, the 
Supreme Power. He conceived a plan by which the Native 
Powers from being co-ordinate with, became j-ubordinate to the 
British Power. He made treaties and entered Into alliances 
with them, whereby, among other thing‘s, they agreed to (l) 
forbear ^rom all political coriespi.>iulcnce among themselves, 
or with Foreign Asiatic or European, or American Powers 
(Afiica was out of the question) except through the medium 
of the British Government ; and (2) to maintain British 
force.s, by means of a subsidy in money or by cession of terri- 
tory, for the purpose of defence against external 5 nd internal 
enemies of the Rajahs or Nawabs, rs the case might be. This 
was a master-stroke of policy. It* consolidated the British 
Power and made it at once the supreme controller of the 
destinies of India for good or for evil. Some of the Indian 
Rulers understood tlie full political scope of the policy, and 
that it placed a limit upon their ambition. How they fought 
^against it, and eventually submitted to it, is a long story of 
bloody wars and implacable animosities, the British Power 
comfng out triumphant in the end. 

But what concerns us most heie is to note that the British 
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Power by these “ Subsidiary Alliances, *' as they were called, 
assumed the position of the Guardian of the Peace of the 
country. No scope was left iheieafter for the Indian Rulers 
to indulge in military ambition, though every opportunit}^ was 
open to them for promoting undisturbed the civil pi ogress of 
their lespective territories. For the latter afesciiption of work, 
however, most of them were, by 'education and training and 
traditions, unfitted. They be's^me. slothful, self-indulgent, 
sensual, demoralised and oppressive. That such would be one 
of the results of the Pax Brittanica established by the Sub- 
sidiary Treaties was not unforeseen by the originator of the 
policy and the authors of the treaties. 

It was not long before the unsatisfactory results of these 
treaties showed themselves. Gross maladministration and op- 
pression of the vvoisi hint!, of the ‘'Ubj' ct people, by some of the 
Indian Rulers led t^) riots and rebellion by the former against 
the autluirity of the hittei, c 'tiling for interposition of the troops 
of the latter. Such an exercise of Biitish powei and prestige* 
could not be tolerated. It was m.ade plain to the Indian Rulers 
that British troops could not be railed out except in defence 
of cause. The evolution of the principle regarding the 

responsibility of the British Government to safeguard the in- 
terests of the communities dwelling In the Native States was 
thus brought about. Many Rajahs and Navvaba brought dis- 
grace upon themselves by breach of compliance with this im- 
portant principle. 

The Rajah of Mysore, who was set up by Lord Wellesley 
liimself, proved one of the sinners in this respect, and had to 
be set aside from exercise of power and lesponsibility. The 
Rajah of Nagpore, the Nawab (or King, as he was styled) of 
Oude, and several ethers were conspicuous examples of the 
baneful effects of the Subsidiary Alliance policy upon the 
Native Rulers. The subject people found their power (T right- 
ing the wrongs of their rulers crippled or extinguished. The 
British Rulers became the virtual and sole ai filters of their 
destinies. 

Here was presented a veritable difficulty. The Interests of 
the people directly under, the British Haj weie attended to with 
solicitude, but those of the subjects of the Native States were 
In jeopardy and continued to cause constant anxiety and, 1 
believe, wtll not cease to do so until the real cause of the 
malady is diagnosed and removed. A frequent interposition 
of its authority by the British Government into the affairs 
of a Native State is certainly calculated to weaken the power 
of the very person, the Native Ruler, whom one expects to 
cany on the direct administration of It. At the same time 
the subjects, whose power has become transferred to the British 
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Government, must be secured against the oppression and Irre- 
gularities of the Princes set over them — nay, the prospects of 
a progressive good Government must be assured. The situa- 
tion is, if one might say so, most unnatural and lias tried the 
Ingenuity of some of the gicatcst British statesmen. It has 
defied a satisfactffiy ^oluti^n so far. I'lie fact appears to be, 
that there is no half-way house between a complete" absorption 
of the Native States of Judi i iatf)* tiic f5ritish leuitoiy, difect 
assumption of authority by the iciieving the Native 

Rulers altoget*hcr of their ligiit to dn wrong ; and a complete 
n^ithdrawal of the Ihitish anthorit}' fiom aii concern witli the 
internal affairs of the Native States, leaving the subjects thereof 
complete* fieedom to deal with their obnoxious lulci*^ as 
circumstances might impel t)v*m to rlo at Crtcli exigcnc}" as It 
aiises. The latter contingency would l \ui to unn. ^ ani results, 
and cannot commend itseli f »r i c ‘ptancr*. Bii> •)i)litics are a 
science of comiJis iini'''''-, an I smcly a midway b^'tween these 
. twocxtienus must be foim^i (.iii. Jcjn's Mill and sevctril 
of the p(>litici<ins of liis d'jv ivep* run vinr-.a] that the gradual 
extiitetion and annihilatioti a the Native Slates was inevit.d)lc, 
unless ti e British Goveinni'MU wci*^ divested '.f the care of 
the vvclfaic of their subjects, ].‘>rd jd.ilhousic'*; ilghteous 
Indignation was aroused i^y thr maladministi ratimi of the 
Native Slates, and he availed himstwf -if i'vrxy to anticx 

as many of tlicrn as lie could. But the Bitiiai) S' poy Alutiny 
reversed tliat p(»Iic)’, and llio continuance of the Nbaivc Slates 
undci ccitain conditions has since' become tlm lecognised 
and declared policy which has been as iustaiices have shown, 
faithfully adhered to. Jt may bt* -tat^d tJ^at tiie policy has 
given cxtieme satisfaction to tiu* inn ibit vat- a the whede of 
India. 

Undoubtedly, then, the Native Stales will continue to enjoy 
an individual existence in the Biitish Indian Empire, but 
what happens to the question of juoviding foi the progressive 
happiness of tlic pcofile (-f thos-- States? The ciils of the 
rule of an absadule despot, nt -t ^viijistamling tir' chances of 
hfs occasional spurts of beneficence, me tuo well Tmown to be 
stated. Many of the advanced m^iious or Jun oj)e have long 
recognised a constitutional ft)im of as tile only 

form most cnlculatcd to effect proguss in civilization. 

Tw(^ of the piominent mcmbeis of the then Government 
of Bombay recommended, in itSy.:}. to ih' Vl._eioy, Lord 
Norll)bro('k, in reference to ihe.cjuestion <>! icfoiming the then 
^misgi*veinment of the State of l5aiocia, ili ir " the annexation 
of a Native State, in consequence of the misg(A'crnment of 
its Ruler, or even the temporary assumption of management 
by British officials fur a limited tcun, aotml uoi be justifiable 
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on the part of llie Parann<unt Power, while any other remedy 
was practicable, which, while preserving the integrity of the 
State, would give it a fair chance of reforming itself, and 
putting a tci niination tc» the evils and cibuses whicii have 
necessitated exicinal intcifercncc. And the natural and just 
remedy for the existing state (»( thii^gs^ (at Jlaroda) a[)peais 
to !nc* to be to foice the^ Mahai ajd to give to his subjects a 
written constitution to u Inch, aftgr if .has been once settled, 
he will be bound Id cfuiform, under pain of being set aside 
in favour of the next heir, in case of any violation on liis 
part of the compact so maac.” 

Anything short of a Constitution can scarcely ^nswer the 
requirements of the situation. At one time the expedient 
was tried of appointing a Minister to the Chief whose charac- 
ter and general capacity fm* business would appiove them- 
selves to the Eriii'di authuiiiics. On occasions such appoint- 
lucuta of Ministers fuHiHetl all the expectati ons formed of 
them. For instance Pninaiya, the Dewan of Mysoie, ap- 
pointed by Loiai Wellc.-Jey, Cliat-idoulal of Hyderabad (though 
at a later pciiod kj[ \\i^ vcirccr he gave can.', e ior dissatisfac- 
tion R K.i|a 6n T. :Uada\ the first Salar Jung of Hydera- 

bad, Gow ii duiiikai of lihaviiagar, and sevcial others. But 
tins expedient was fv^und to inconvenicud as it afforded 
the luling Prince oi»poilunitie:> to be an (?vcm lasting ciitic and 
giiimblci, ^hiiking ali responsibiht)’ horn Ins own shoulders, 
and losing no excuse tij \ ut obstacles in llie way of the Bi itish 
appioved Idexsan. 'I’lic p diey iiww in v.jgia thdt of Iho 
peisonal respoii^ibihly of the ruler hiiiiself. 

JSueii tue the ups and downs of tlie British policy with 
regatd to the inan.i''emenl of the Native Statis. It will be 
admitted that a line -idiition lias yet to tie foiiiui lor the 
difficult problem. Be it noted ihut the question concerns the 
well-being and iiolitical progicss of the subjects of the Native 
Slate: who, by the policy of the Subsidiary Alliances in- 
augiu:,lcd by L(at] Weilciley a century tigo, have been de- 
prived of chance of enjoying eitlier the benefits of direct 
Britisli administration like thou relations, friends and kith 
and kin living in British India, or of squaring their matters 
in their own way as they did before such treaties i?tereotyped 
the existing Native Indian Ruling Dynasties. Every piactical 
sympathy ma) t . be-iowcd upon these unfortunate people. 
I'lieir situation c;^lis for improvement. They should be .ad- 
mitted to the benefits of the British rule in India, Their lot 
111 life should be bettered. They are at piesent shut out from 
all avenues of puwei or ambition or distinction in the British 
Indian Einiiire. The Sirdars and aristocracy of t!ic Native 

* The Honourable Mr. Tucker, Uouilcillor. 
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States find themselves vegetating. Their Prince cannot lead 
them to honour and glory. An inglorious existence, a life 
without hopes, is all that is theirs. Such a state of things 
within the heart of the British Indian Empire cannot be 
considered satisfactory. The only remedy appears to be to 
tackle the question- boldly ; to assure the Princes and aristo- 
craej^ and the people generally, of the Native States that as 
they aic members uf the g,icat Biitish Indian Empire they 
will be admitted to the privileges of it, and that within the 
States themselfes t^hey will be accorded an efficient voice In 
the administi ation. Partially such a state of things has been 
inaugurated in the Mysore State, and it would be a step in 
the riglit directiou to extend similar “ Constitutional*' arrange- 
ments to other Native States. 

What is here suggested is nothing new. In their Dispatch 
to Viscount Cranbrook, Sccietaryof State for India, No. 124 
(P'oreign Department), dated Simla, 2jnd May, 1879, the 
.Government of Luid Lytton, in paragiaph 4, observed; — 

“ It is necessary to maintain the dignity and comparative 
independence of his Highness, by reserving to him personally 
some substantial share in the actual direction of the affairs 
of his State; remembeiing that in the great majority of the 
States of India the Chiefs authority is by theory, though not 
actually, unlimited. But this consideration has to be sub- 
ordinate to the still moic essential necessity of providing 
befoiehand some positive guarantees and checks against the 
consequences which would follow any serious misuse of the 
Chiefs power through incxpeiience, through an unfoitunale 
disposition, or under the advice of bad counsellors.*’ 

They proposed to impose a Constitution ” upon the Ruler 
of Mysore, which was eventually approved of and sanctioned 
by the Cabinet in England, and in paragraph 25 of the same 
Dispatcii they suggested the application of the policy of intro- 
ducing a Constitutional Administration in all the Native 
' States, In the following terms 

That policy proceeds upon the broad principle that in 
order to guard against chronic misrule in a Nativ% State, and 
to obviate the necessity for frequent *and arbitrary interposition 
by the Supreme Government to remedy the consequences of 
such misrule, it is expedient to avail ourselves of every 
opportunity of placing some reasonable limitations upon the 
personal power of the Ruler or of the Minister, to whom the 
administration may be entrusted. The limitations thus im- 
^posed must be brought on public record, in order to place 
them beyond question or controversy ; and in certain cases the 
general power of supervision to be exercised by the Supreme 
Government may need to be strengthened and extended. 
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If the application of these principles to Mysore be 
approved by Her Majesty’s Government, they may form the 
groundwork of a settled policy which will guide the Govern- 
ment of India in the general discharge of its responsibilities 
toward feudatory States. A. new and valuable precedent will 
have been established, and this, with the experience which 
will have been gained in Mysore, may enable us in future to 
deal systematically with sfniilar questions of re-organization 
or reform. The contrast presented by the steady growth of 
orderly civilization in British India, and the increased publicity 
that is now given to the internal condition of our feudatory 
States, are likely to render more and more imperative the 
duty of interference in restraint of serious mismanagement. 
We may thus hope gradually to raise the general standard of 
administration in the Native States, and to make some 
progress toward the important political object of consolidating 
their institutions upon an improved and staple founda- 
tion.'* 

It is true that the circumstance? of the rendition of the 
Mysore State to its Native Ruler were somewhat peculiar ; 
but taking a statesman-like view of the situation as herein- 
before described, it would be, perhaps, expedient to adopt 
and adapt the Mysore Constitution without much loss of 
time in respect of the remaining important Native States. 
Such a policy would be just to the people of the Native 
States, and would be fruitful of beneficial results. The 
Mysore administration has admittedly given satisfaction, and 
proved the wisdom of the policy of a Constitution” for 
the Native States of India. The people of these States must be 
given a living interest in their own welfare and in the concerns 
of the wide, wide British InJitin Empire. At present they are 
left to the tender mercies of their incompetent Indian 
Sovereigns, Why not lift them from the slough of political 
despondency in which they find themselves ? And I address 
this appe \ to the British nation on their behalf. It is obvious 
that the British nation is responsible for, and interested in, 
the well-being these people quite as much as in that of the 
British Indians under its direct rule. 

An Indian Statesman. 
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Art. V.— the great wall of china. 

A HALF- BRICK Yepos^ on my table as I write. It is of 
a blueish clay, encrusted with the dust of 2,loo years. 
It formed part of the Qreat.\Vall 'of Cliina, said to have been 
built by Shih-HvvaniT-Ti. the so-called First Emperor of China. 

1 picked up tViis biick of the Great Wall, some' four or five 
miles from its terminus on the shores of the Gulf of Pe-chi-li 
in Northern China, ajul thon<^li in appearance it is as uninterest- 
ing a refic as one could imaoinc. it certainly possesses a fasci- 
nation and intere-.t of its (uvn. 1 paid a visit the other day 
to the Mincraloj^icril Museum in jermyn Street and the Curator 
w»as "ood cnouixh t > point out to me two otiier l)ricks, bigger 
and of irregular shape, but <if the same blueish clay as my 
more symmctricai fraj^ment * 

More than one tiaveller has remarked that the Great Wall 
once seen can never be effaced from the memory, and it 
certainly appealed to me in this way. The more I gazed 
upon it and scrutinized its structure, the more I read about it 
(and the material is widely scattered and ditficult to bunt up) 
the deeper has its interest taken root in one’s mind. Williams 
in his “ Middle Kingdom remarks truly enough that the 
public works of China are probably unique for the amount of 
labour bestowed on them. But though he acknowledges that 
the aspect of the country has been materiall}'^ changed by them, 
he goes on to remark, not so justly in my opinion, that their 
usefulness or the science exhibited in their construction is far 
inferior to ih tr extent. Now the science exhibited in both 
the Great Wall and the Grand Canal was undoubtedly very 
great and they seem to me to have answered their purpose, 
the former for sixteen centuries and the latter for all time, if 
it were only dredged out in parts and the banks systematically 
kept in repair. 

The most difficult thing when you are discussing the Great 
Wall is to generalize with safety. Its length is variously 
stated at from 1,255 to 3,000 milbs, its height is variously given 
from 'forty feet to ten feet or even less, and its antiquity, in 
parts, certainly dates back further than 221 B.C., the reputed 
date of its origin, while additions to it and repairs have been 
made at various times, some as late as the period of the last 
Japanese war. The structure, though continuous in many 

♦ These specimens at Jermyn Street are labelled ‘‘ sun-dried” bricks, 
but I am inclined to think they are baked 111 the regular way, because Dr, 
Abel in 1816^ made some experiments which proved that the brick clay of 
Chinfttathougfr red at first, turns blue under the action of fire. 
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parts, is patchwork. But the Northern Wall is usually re- 
garded as the Great Wall par excellence. Staiting from the sea 
at Shan-hai-kvvan, it form^* the northern boundary of Chih-li, 
traverses the provinces of Shansi and Shensi and running 
north-west, bounds the province of Kansu, till it dies away 
in the desert, east of Sba-chafr. % . .. 

Mr. H. A. Giles, probably the b^est authority, gives the 
length, presumably of this northern portion, at about 1400 
English statute miles. He says’* that Shih-Hwang-Ti, its 
reputed builder, called it the Red Fort, as an addition to the 
nine old frontier forts which guarded the Empire of China. 
At intervals of one hundred yards or sf> are towers some forty 
feet high, the whole being built of brick, except towards 
its western extremity, where it is barely more than a huge mud 
bank. 

I have remarked above that the structure was patchwork 
and this liolds good in a chionological sense, for when Shih- 
Hwang-Ti built it, there were thiee sections already in exist- 
ence. From B. 0. 1400 to B, C. 200 there aie to be found in 
Chinese woiks laccaiic notices of i.*onflict> with Tartar nomads 
from the iKHth, dates being given ir. each case, so that they 
may be fairly accepted as history. Three of the independent 
princes who occupied States in the modern pnn ince of ('hili-lf, 
Shansi, and Shensi, each conceived the idea i-f ier)elling these 
attacks by ramparts along their fiontier^'. Chai-Wuiifig, who 
adopted Tartar costume, built a wall from north-eastern Shensi 
to the westernmost extremity vf the Oidos countiy, as the 
region within the huge noithern Iru.p of the "Wdlou River is 
now called. Anothci section was built further west by a Tsin 
prince. To the cast the luler of the frontier state of Yen, 
which, roughly speaking, corresponds with the plain of modern 
Peking, constructed a lengthy v.-all from about the longitude 
of Peking to the sea. 

In B. C. :?2i Shili-Hwang-Ti found himself master of the 
whole of China from the plains of Chih-li to the banks of the 
Yangtze and fnuB the great Tung-ting lake in Hunan to the 
shoies of the 1f,astern Sea. He thereupon mapjicd out the 
empire into thirty-six territorial divisions and proclaimed him- 
self P'irst Emperor of China* with the understanding that his 
successors were to be called Second, Third, P'ouith Emperors, 
and so on. Evciy thing, including literature, as Mr, Giles 
tells us, was to commence the Fiist Emperor’s icign, so 

on the advice of his Prime Minister, Li Ssu, who had been . 
historiographer and ought to have known bettei, he issued that 
monstrous edict by which all books, excepting those relating 
to agriculture, medicine and divination were to be burned. 
The penalty against anybody who failed to surjrender his books 
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for destruction was branding and four years labour on the 
Great Wall. In fact 460 of the literati were actually buried 
alive at Hsien-yang» the capital of Shensi. Even the Con- 
fucian Canons would have perished, had it not been for the 
devotion of some scholars, who at great risk concealed the 
tablets and thus' faefilitate'd the restoration of the sacred text, 
The Emperor despatched his Cornmander-in-Chief, Meng T'ien, 
at the head of a vast c host*, to drive back the dreaded Hsiung- 
nu or Turki tribes of the north, to boild the Great Wall and 
to permanently shut them out. In view, however, of the then 
existing portions of the Wall, Mr. Parker considers that Meng 
T^'en and his half million slaves did little more than to 
improve and consolidate the ancient work, so that much of 
this vast .‘Structure, the most noticeable artificial work on the 
face of the globe, would appear to be really more than 3,100 
years old. 

Considering its extraordinary length it is astonishing there 
is not more 011 record about the Wall as a whole. Where it 
comes to its end on the .shore of the Gulf of Pe-chi-li it has 
been inspected by several travellers, and a few days' journey 
north of Peking, the Wall has been visited and described by 
scores of tourists. Rut for the rest wc are dependent on a 
surprisingly small number of notices of those who have crossed 
it at detached points. 

Of the Shan-hai-kwan end or beginning, whichever you 
choose to call it, one of the best accounts I have seen is quite 
a recent one, by Miss Eliza Scidmore, in her brightly-written 
book, ‘‘ (Jhina the long-lived Empire.'" She remarks naively, 
that at first sight it looks exactly like its pictures in school- 
geographies ! 

“ One had ^alf expected that it would not, could not, be so 
irrationally, unpractically picturesque, so uselessly solid and 
stupendous, but the first Emperor biiilded better than he 
knew. It is one of the few great sights of the world that is 
not disappointing. It grows upon one, hour by hour, and from 
the incredible it becomes credible.” 

The Wall of the ten thousand li (a li is u. 4 tially reckoned 
as one-third of a mile) or Wan-H-Chang-Ching, once dipped 
down to the very edge of the sea and ended in a great tower 
founded on a reef that juts out from the shore. Only crumb- 
ling fragments of the Wall now touch the water. About fifty 
years ago the Steamer “ Reynard paid a visit here, and a 
corie<;p<)iident v/rote an account which appeared in an illus- 
trated paper, and which is so interesting that I am tempted 
to disinter it from the accumulated dust of half a century. 

“Viewed from the water the terminus appeared to consist 
of a fortress, some three hundred yards in length, having a 
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in thr sf.ntlirrn face, dose outside of which and 
between it and the sea is a permanent joss-house or temple, 
while the northern end is surmounted by a modern two-storied 
guard-house immediately beneath tlic wall projects seaward. 

“ At TO A.M. we landed a large party to the right of the 
joss-house on a steep sandy beach ■‘and weiC civilly received 
by a white-buttoned mandarin and a- small party of soldiers 
who informed us \vc were i erfeeth’ at jibort)’ to inspect the 
Wall at our leisure. ’We therefore soon ascended to it by a 
broad inclined plane outside the fort and found •ourselves on 
a rectangular plathirin ab ixtecn feet in Ictigth paved with 
dark blue-coloured bn'ck^ is pf)rlh n rd’ the structure from 
its apparent a aiu dition seems to have been the* original 
te! minus < f the ivbdt. pro.babl}’, to the 

receding of tlic ’ Ucr, t?-nv;nti'>iied lowc-v continuation 

projecting scav. -juav loss of ruiiis half-buried in the 
sand — aT>pec'.r.s a Hnroh )p of much later date. 

The first obj rts thrt r<..ntion on the platform 

were three nionumer‘tal ? abs lack marble — two standing 
close to the Wall, the thir^ rem u it5 base ; a curiously 

carved altar-shaped pedest hy cxtci vi C‘n the ground. On 

one of the standing slab deepl; nscrib- J the sentence, 
* Heaven created earth and sea,’ an tlic other 'Only a 

spoonful d The import of the Mtt enlcncc we were at a 

loss to conjecture , it may have cfcrcnce to the placid 

waters of the Gulf of Liautung ; rhnfvs is intended as 

an allusion to the nothingnes;, T ihe vast structure when 
compared with the works of erra >n. I bu I? lien monument, 
having a very long inscription. \vc U fr to be dexiphered on our 
return from the survey of the Wall, which we cuuld no longer 
delay. 

Ascending again by a bread flight of steps from the plat- 
form to the top of the lort^ w-t v, olhcd 

(a diiapid.ated building) down aru)thcr shorter inclined plane 
and then along the wall, which we fs)und for about eight 
hundred yards in a very ruinous condition, the first part of it 
being little better than an embankment of sand, broken at 
intervals by projecting masses of ruined brickwork. 

“ At half a mile distance from tlv. foit, however, the Wall com- 
mences to show a better state pre^'CM vatic n, here we found 
it measure thirty-nine feet across ; the platform was covered 
with mould anel variagated with fivavers (T every hue. The 
Wall on the Tartar side at this point shf>vvs a fine, wcll-bu:<It 
foundation of hewn gianite, surmounted by a slanting brick 
facing, measuring together thirty-five feet in height ; above 


See Note inffii 
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this is a brick parapet, seven feet hi^h and eighteen inches 
thick, divided by small embiasures at irregular intervals from 
eight to thirteen feet apart. 

► “At intervals varying in distance from two hundred to five 
hundred yards the wall is flanked on the Tartar side by 
towers of brick, forty-five /cet sq^iarc and fifty-two feet high. 
The one we examined was entered from the wall by an arched 
granite doorway, six aijd a half feet high b^* three and half 
feet broad. The construction of this arch is most remarkable, 
for the Chinose have long ceased to use keystones in their 
arches. A flight ‘ i f steps to the right, within the doorway, 
leads up to the flat roof of the tower, which is surrounded 
by a parapet like that upon the Wall. The body of the tower 
is intersected at right angles by low arched vaults, each termi- 
nating in an embrasure of wliich there arc three in each outer 
face. From t!ic construction of these vaults, they seem to 
have been built for archers and spearmen and not for any 
kind cf artillery; tlicic was no vestige of a parapet on the 
Chinese side of the Wall, except in the low towers on the face 
which intervenes midway between those on the outer, but are 
not vaulted. 

‘‘ From this tot\cr, which is the second inland, the wall conti- 
nues, apparently more or less in a ruined state, for about three 
miles in a N. N. W. direction over a fine undulating countr}". 
It tlien takes a sudden curve to the S,-W. passing near a 
large town called Shan-hai-vvei. The only gate through the 
Wall in this district is about three miles inland and is called 
the Shan-hai-kvvan.’* 

Note. — The Euitor of the Chinese Keposiiory\ which reprinted the above 
says the latter of the two sentences a quotaiion from the Chung Ying 
and means that the sea is only a handful and taken in conjunction with the 
first that “ Heaven cj Cited (or spread out) the sea and the mountains” 
may allucL to ihe surrounding piospect oi sea and land. The whole 
sentence (repioduced in faci-iiinle in the JUusitaied London AVvc'.v) is “the 
waters, though they are (anu appear to be) oiily a hanclful, .tre yet un- 
fathomable, ai-jii the turtle, the crocodile, the dragon and other monsters 
dwell in them.” 1 may mention that \\\i: lllinUafed London N£^i.vs ' a\so 
reproduces four sketches of the (neat Wail, taken, no doubt, by their 
correspondent. ^ 

Lieutenant Shore, R, N., who touched near Shan-hai-kvvan 
in his cruise in H. M. S, Lap\t ing'* .in rS8o, remaikcd that 
the Wall was in a vciy luinons condilbni and near the beach 
was buried b} sand, wlo'ch in the course td' centuries had drifted 
up to the top iornung an easy ascent. Ihesiiics the watch 
towers it had been stiengthened at intervals by walled enclosures 
^ for tiie accoinuKjdation trDOp-;, These usually commanded 
a gateway or some important line of communication, while 
to prevent an active foe from sneaking round unob.scrved, the 
Wall had been carried out .some fifty yards into the sea and 
this portion was built of granite. 
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A short distance from the shore the Wall encircles the village 
of Ninghai, and beyond that it runs northwards to^join the 
city of Shan-hai-wei. Here the Great Wall has been cut for 
a gap of about .seventy-iiv»^ yards to adtnit of the rails of the 
Northern Chinese line pursuing tUcir level tenour towards 
Niu-chvvaiig; on that si le the W'tjl presents a bold face of 
gray brick and stone, with to vers and [nojecting bastions, a 
formidable defenct^ against -the hordes of wild horsemen in 
the days of cross-bow warfare. On the inner or Chinese side, 
the Wall is a slo[>ing cinb.inknient. stone and briek facings and 
cross-walls croppin^g out here and there\ Miss Scidmore 
remarks truly en that it has evidently been a builder's 

quarry for all the Shan-h.ii-lcwan plain and there are still 
bricks to spare \}y million'*, from remnants of walls that run 
here and there in aimless way on the inner side. 

Wall-building must have been a habit or mania with these 
people in earljr days, and they built walls when they had 
nothing else to do, to pass the time and keep the people out 
of mischief Weeds and brambles conceal the flagging of the 
terre-pleine, parapets are gone, a id many watch-towers have 
fallen, but a few towers arc occupied by poor tillers of the soil 
and their swarming families.” 

It is curious to learn that when the breach wa.s made the 
railway engineers came across the pile foutidations put in 
somewhere about twenty- two centuries ago. The wood was 
petrified but well-preserved, and many interesting souvenirs 
have been made from the portions taken up. A few months 
ago Mr. Aingicr, the editor of the Lmdon avd China Tele-- 
^raph^ passed here on his way to the north-cast, and found 
that all the old guns which I saw in had been removed* 

from the Wall. They were curious old weapons, still service- 
able, but of no real military value now-a-days, their sole interest 
being their antiquity. 

From the north-east angle of the town of SJian-hai-wei the 
Wai; issues forth and crosses a flat campagna on its way to 
the moinUains. Emerging from the city gate, which is crowned 
with a bi^' ramshackle foit with a painted guns on it, my 
friends and I traversed this open space in springlcss mule 
carts, a mode of conv( \ rincc which is not so bad, if you sit 
on the shaft or side ol the vehicle, letting )'our legs dangle 
as the Neapolitan driveis do. The track ran roughly parallel 
to tiic Wall, which is here a lofty and important affair, with 
room enough on the top for several htusemen, to ride abreast. 
There is a wide gap whcie a river, no doubt in chronic flood, 
has demolished the piers and support^. From thence thtr. 
Wall sweeps up the mountains, which here li^c from the plain 
to the height of two or three thousand feet. Its upward 
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40 feet squfue and as many in height to so low as 4 feet 
square and 6 feet high. The larger towers are entered by a 
flight of steps usually completed by loose stones, vvliich lead 
to a small arch, at about half the height of the tower from the 
The platform alone appears to be intended for defence, 
as there aie very ra4*ely port^ to be discovered in the sides. 

After passing another G^ite nearer to the old Tartar boundaiy 
and going through .'i perpendicular* defile formed by liigh and 
nussive walls, the travellers-arrived at Koo-pe-koo,’' which 
was the residc;nce of the strcuig garrison placed for the defence 
of the outer wall in' this part of it. It was closed by con- 
centric works united with the main Wall, (p. 188.)'’ 

Ab(‘Ut 40 miles north of Peking the Wall bifurcates, the 
outer wall trending west with a wide loop to the n.orth and 
tlie inn^r wall running south-west and then west to join the 
outer wall a little cast of the Yellow River in about the same 
latitude as Peking, while a branch luns two hundred miles, 
starting from abotU longitude 114** east, at the point where the 
inner changes its (litcction from south-west to vve‘'t. The 
icgular route fiom Peking Riis.sian Siberia runs north-we>t 
and consequent])' passes thrcaigh both the innei and cuiter 
walls. Colonel Peshcvalsky, the distinguished Asiatic explorer, 
thus describes the pass through which the caiavan and post 
roads lead from the .steppes to the Great (Outer) Wall : — 

“ Steep hill sides, deep valleys, lofty precipices, sharp peaks 
tjften Clowned with overhanging rocks and an appearance of 
savage grandeur, arc the chief characteristics of the mountains 
along the axis of which is cairicd the Gieat Wall. It is built 
of large stones cemented togetiier with moitar, tlte Wall 
itself being tapering, 21 feet high and about 28 feet wide at 
the foundation. At the Chinese entrance to the pass stands 
the frontier fort of Kalgan.'’ 

Some fifty miles further (i e,^ southward) lies the inner wall* 
Pchhevai-sky thus refins to it : — 

“ Along the crest of the mountains at the egress of which 
Is Nankau, is built the second or inner wall, far greater and 
more massive than that of Kaigan. It is composed of great 
.slabs of granite, with brick battlements on the sufnmit, Tlie 
loftiest points are crowned with Vvp.ch towers. Beyond it 
are three other walls, about 2 miles apart. These walls block 
the pacs of Gwankan, with double gates, but tlie last of all 
in the direction of Peking has triple gates.” 

Tradition has it that the Emperor Shih-hwang-ti resided in 
onfi of the foi tresses in the Nankau Pass, while he was super- 
fhitending the building of tlie Wfdl there. But the Wall now 
seen is, in my opinion, not the Wall of Sln'h-hwang-ti, but 
tlie iiioie massive stiuclure re-built by the Mings in the fifteenth 
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century. Tlie pass itself is described by S. W. .Williams as 
“ a remarkable Thermopylae** 15 miles long. 

Dr. Bushell in his trip does not appear to have crossed the 
northern Wall at Kalgan as most people do ; that being tlie 
caravan and post road to Kiachta, but to have turned to the 
left and crossed it some 'distance west - of Kalgan. It is 
curious how perfunctory the constructive care and skill became, 
as the Wall was prolonged fuilher westward, Near the 
boundary between Chih-li and ^Shensi Dr. Bushell remaiked 
of it ; — 

‘‘ It consists of a mere heap of rubbisli of rough unhewn 
fragments, collected from the di^bris of the adjacent black 
volcanic rocks, and there are traces of connecting mortar. 
Massive square towers f>f solid brick with an earthern core have 
been erected at intervals (>f 2 or 3 hundred feet, but they are 
nr)w fast crumbling into ruins. This is known as the boundary 
Wall by the Chinese, and was made probably about the I2tii 
cent nr y.” 

As mentioned above, the inner and outer walls unite just to 
the cast of the Yellow River which, as long as it runs north 
and south, forms tli‘=' boundary between tiie piovit'.ces of 
Shansi and Shensi. From near this point the Wall dips S. 
W. foirnir'sg the northern boundary of Sher^si. It subtends 
tlic great northward loop of the Yellow River, .rnd encloses 
the desert wastes of the Oidos Mongol Country on the soiitli- 
and east, finally rejoining the river at the tr»wn of Ning-hia. 
Ilcr'e it has been visited by Obtuchef, the Kussian geologist, 
Rockhill and Littlndaie. Rockhill followed its cianse up and 
alongside of the Yellow River for some considerable distance, 
neail}' as far Lanchow, but nowhere did he find any trace 
of brick nr stone facing. It was entirely of earth, varying 
in Iicight from 15 to 20 feet, with watch towers at frequent 
intervals. West and north-west of Lanchow there is one 
wall, if not two, probably erected to afford additional pro- 
tection to that city, which occupies so important a position 
on th; high-road from the west to Singanfu, the old Sera 
ALtiopoiis riiny and former capital of China. 

In its furl her course north-west, bounciing the narrow neck 
of the Province of Kansi] .on the side of the Mongolian deceit, 
the object of the Wall was obviously to guard the great line 
of route from Western Asia and Europe. Baron F.'von Rich- 
thofen has explaine*d this clearly with the aid of some excellent 
maps in the first volume of his work on China, II is opinion 
is that the Wall ended a good deal fiutlier west than is usually 
supposed. The last important gate in the Great Wall is » 
called Kia-yu-kwan, and lies 200 li or about 70 miles west 
of the town of Su-chovv. , Kia-yu-kwan means the customs 
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barrier of the noble costly species of nephrite formerly 

brought from Khotan by the southern route along the margin 
of Tarim deseit, a route which was followed by Marco 
Poht snore than 700 years aj^o, but by no traveller since. This 
y.ate and another gate, Yu-monn-kwan, still further west, had 
both fiscal and stiategic im^rtance. But it is important to 
notice that in former times these gates lay further west than 
at present. In fact the Wall altogether seems to have extended 
in early times a good ‘ defil further into the desert towards 
Lake Lob, for Mr. Littledale who, in 1893, travelled along 
part of the old route from the lake to Slia-chau, says that 
some miles west of that town he came upon, and followed, 
for 7 or 8 miles, an embankment which he was satisfied must 
have been pait of the Great Wall, although he had never 
heard it came so far west. My idea is that the sands gradually 
overspread most of the oases along the fringe of the desert 
and caused the southern route to fall into entire disuse, and 
that this, combined with misgovernment and iieglect, caused 
a general falling off of traffic and population in these outlying 
districts and led to the old' gates being deserted and shifted 
further east. 

Viewing the great work as a whole I cannot refrain from 
quoting a few remarks by Mr. S. Wells Williams, whose 

Middle Kingdom ” is so picturesque and accepted an 
authority on things Chinese: — 

The impression left upon the mind of a foreigner on seeing 
this monument of human toil and unrenumerative outlay is 
respect for a people that could in any manner build it. Stand- 
ing on the peak at Ku-pei-kovv (Old North Gate) one sees the 
cloud-capped towers extending away along the declivities in 
single files both east and west, until dwarfed by miles and miles 
of skyw-ard perspective, as they dwindle into minute piles, yet 
stand with solemn stillness where they were stationed twenty 
centuries ago as though condemned to wait the inarch of time 
till their builders returned. The crumbling dike at their feet 
may be followed winding, leaping across gorges, defiles and 
steeps, now buried in some chasm, now scaling tl^e cliffs and 
slopes in very exuberance of power and wantonness, as it 
vanishes in a thin, shadowy line at the horizon. Once seen 
the Great Wail of China can never be forgotten." 

In these days of modern armaments, writers are too much 
inclined to make light of the Great Wall, and to argue that 
even if it ever was of any defensive use, the northern nomads 
and savage hordes must have been very easily frightened. I 
jannot concur in this. As a mere monument of constructive 
skill it is very remarkable. The design constantly varied ia 
proportion to the nature of the ground : where the plain was 
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level, as at Shan-hai-kwan, the structure was lofty and broad 
at the top, capable of accommodating large bodies of'dcfenders. 
Where it ascends the first gradual mountain slopes, and a 
hostile attack would be more hampered by the ground, the 
breadth of the Wall narrows somewhat, but even then, there 
are a parapet, embrasures and steps, where required, leading 
up to the watch towers. Where the crest, along which the 
Wall ran was piecipitous apd a sufficient defence in itself, the 
Wall was, proportionately reductij, but even then it is con- 
tinuous, for the Great Emperor's commands were peremptory 
and the rampart must run without intermission' for its whole 
extent. 

As to the political effects of this scientific frontier, the 
greatest the world has ever seen, these were undoubtedly con- 
siderable as it thrust back the onsets of a long-dreaded enemy, 
it helped to unite and centralize, under one rule, the formerly 
independent frontier principalities, it provided a strategic base 
of communication for the Chinese with the countries of the 
west, and lastly it compelled the hordes of Tartars to divert 
their attention away from China . to the nations of the west, 
and thus led to national migrations and conquests which have 
profoundly affected the history of the world, 

- Charles E. D. Black. 



Art. VI.— BARODA CENSUS REPORT, 1901/ 

T his is a very lar^e Report, extending, as it docs, to close 
on 700 p^^ges, fcdio. ^he area and population 8,099 square 
miles and 1,952,692" souls (462,704 less than in 1891) scarcely 
justify sucli a big Report. Tlie „ interests involved and the 
information supplied do, nr must be supposed to do. I 
have no doubt His Highness Maharajah Gackwar, Sir 
Sayaji Rao III, does not grudge the expense incuned in the 
preparing and furnishing of such valuable information. In 
looking at the map one is struck at once b)r the extent of 
His Highness’ tenitories east and west, noith and south — fiom 
Krishna’s sacred Dwaika on the Arabian Sea, 6S° 58' to 74° 
East, and from Bilimoria in Surat, 20“ 45' to 24® Noith. 
Of course the whole country hung within these limits is not 
under His Highness. His territoiies are simpU’^ scattered widely 
in large and small portions over the whole of it, but occupying 
not the half of it. It is divided into four Districts called 
Prants^ txz,^ Kadi, Bartujn, Navsaii and Atnreli. 

The people are spoken of as the exclusive Gujarati and 
Drikshina Brahmans in Stale service, the soldierly Mahar^fa 
of Baroda, the enterpiising Parsi of Navsari, the tuibulent 
Waghcr of Dwarlca, tl)e sturdy?’ Kathi of Amieii, the trading 
Vohoras of Sidhpur, the Agiicultural Patidar of PetlaJ, the 
animistic ‘Dhanka of Songhad, and the representatives of many 
other castes and creeds, tiibcs and races, in almost endless 
variety’. 

Education and the want of it are represented in like variety, 
fioin tlie college with its students’ residential quaiteis, bota- 
nical gaiden, cricl:ct ground, tennis c(Hirt and gymnasium ; 
and the female Tiaining College specially^ consliuctcd for 
grown-up women, just outside the city/ and its Snisagnr tank 
with its underground aqueduct, down to the luindirds of 
thousands of Animists or Anaryans who know not one letter 
from another. 

The object of most interest to Hindus outside Kis Highness’ 
territories, as also of no small interest to students of mytho- 
logyq is the town of Dwarka, Krisima’s old capital to whicli 
he iiad taken the 16,000 maidens ne had kidnapped fiom 
Gowhati in Assam, and wliere the Yadavas his dcbxendants, 
including his 180,000 sons, having quarrelled among themselves 
after a di unken bout were annihilated. The plundering 
Waghers of the present day liave still to be kept under 
restraint by strict supervision, a daily roll-call of the whole 

* By J. A. Da’al, M A , ll.d , CenBUS SnpcrmtGndonfc. 
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Washer population being taken in their villages^ and their 
movements thus forciblj^ confined within limited areas. Tliey 
are, Mr. Dalai s^ys, ^‘steeped in ignorance and poverty.” 
“ Thousands of devout pilgrims, notwithstanding the rigour 
and diflirulty of the journey, resort to Dwaika every year 
and pniify their bodies by ‘a di(j in *he salt waters of the 
Gomati, and thus think themselves purged of their sins,” In 
the evtieme 1101 th of His' Highness* territories at Sidhpitr^ 
‘‘is the only place in the whole of India which can afford 
Mohs/ia (absolute salvation) to the souls of the mothers, if 
PtTidiis are offoied to them on the banks of a small tank in 
tlie vicinity, after a piirificatoiy batlt in the sacicd liver, 
Saravrat?, which is reputed to be the daughter of Jlrahma.*' 
l\li. Dalai gives as an explanatif)n of the decrease in the 
Hindu })o| nlfiti« n, as contiastcd with the grov\th of the 
‘I\I nliaininadans, the fact that “the marriages are so ill-matched 
among tin* Guj-nati Hinrlus that there is a double check 
on the inciG.isc of biith«, the absence of procreative powers 

in the nralf^\ and the consequent barrenness of the females. 
Jf the ma^s of the people hero' err on any side, it is on that 
(d breaking through all the ciiecks to population over which 
they may exercise a control if they clioosc. To compensate 
for this they help materially in adding to the victims of 
epidenurs, insanitation and scarcity, by weak and underfed 
constitul ions, b}' insanitary habits, and by pr>vcrty arising 
fiom imprudent or indiscriminate marriages, also by shattering 
the constitiitiorrs of women, in forcing on them an e;iily 
nraternit)" and by procreating a vei^' feflde progeny.” These 
are very heavy charges against the Hindus of Baroda. 

Klxigion and Reijcuous Sects. 

The popul ttion of Baroda (nearly 2,ooo,ouo) include 
1,546,992 Hindi!': 176,250 Animisls, 

163014 Muhammadans, 48,290 Jains, 

8,409 Paisis, 7 fi 9 ^ Christians, 

38 Sikhs, 50 Aryas, 

8 Jews and 6 Brahmos. 

As contrasted with the census of 1891, Buddliists and 

‘'other religions” have disappeared, and Ar}'a-Samajists have 
appeared for the fir^t lime in a Baroila State Cfuisiis, 

Attention is directed to the fact that wlrat the Census 
Ctmimissioncr ahks is not what books on these religions ‘-upply, 
but something original and interesting outside the books, 
as to what is the actual working belief of the ordinary man, 
his standards of light and wrong, and what he supposes will 
happen to him if lie disregards these standards. In the case 
of new sects, or .sects which have not found their way into 
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the standard works, a brief description of their history and 
of their characteristic tenets^ is requested. 

It must be admitted that in most Reports all this is more 
or less faithfully attended to, and it is so very fully, by 
Mr, Dalai. 

. Hinduism. 

Mr. Dalai reminds us that the word Hindu Is of compara- 
tively late and foreign, origin. The Persians corrupted the 
Sanskrit name of the river'Sind/iu \nio,Hindu and called the 
people who r lived on the east side of the river Hindus^ and 
the Musulman and Christian called the religion * Hinduism 
and now the ancient Aryas of Arya-bharta call themselves 
Hindus or Indians, and their ancient religion {Arya Dkarma or 
Sanatan Dharma) they call Hinduism. It may be noted that 
the Arya-Samajists object to this terminology. Nay more, 
the religion itself has undergone such a complete change 
as scarcely to retain a patch of the original composition 
like the Irishman's coat, or, changing the figure, it is 
changed, lock, stock and bairel. So much so that while it 
is quite easy to define t\\e‘Arya Dkarma or Sanatan Dharma 
it is utterly impossible to define Hinduism. Scholars have 
to satisfy themselves with negations such as “natives of India 
who are not Musulmans, Christians, Jains, Sikiis or Bhuddhists 
are Hindus/' or otherwise — ‘‘ natives of India who do not 
belong to the jir, -S’, or any other known religion of the 
world," are Hindus. It is all tolerant, all compliant, all 
comprehensive, all absorbing (hairing the fact that it cannct 
absorb X, y, 2, religions). “It has its pure and its impure 
aspects. It has a side for the sensuous and sensual ; those 
who are addicted to sensual objects may have their tastes here 
gratified and (as in other religions) less questionable tastes. 

“ In the temples dedicated to Siva are to be found the 
idols not of Siva’s person, but of his consort Parvati, of 
Gonesh, and Hanumaii and of his emblem [the indecent 
Lingam] and the figure of a bull. In the temples dedicated 
to Vishnu, only the idols of Vishnu and his better half, are 
found, and similarly those dedicated to the goddesses, only 
their idols are to be seen. The Siva worship i^attributed by 
many to Sankar-acharya, although b? himself is represented by 
some to have had a preference for Vaishnavism (or Saktaism) 
and by some for Vedantism. In the Siva worship the devotees 
after taking a bath, pour cold water on the Linga^ then offer 
some chandan (sandal wood) and flowers, and meditate on the 
deity by uttering his mantra {i.e, his magical word of power), 
and at the same time dropping down a bead from the rosary 
of Rudrakska beads which the worshipper has in his hand. 

• . . Like the wori^hippers of other deities, those of Siva 
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are expected to offer him food before they partake of any. 
The food so offered usually reverts to the worshippers of the 
other deities, but that offered to Siva can only be accepted 
by a person belonging: to a special caste to whom alone are 
entrusted the public functions of l^ceping a Siva temple clean, 
and removing the stale puja mateiials from the emblematic 
deit)', which by prescription can be completely washed by a 
person of tins caste only.'' 

The puja of the g-oddess is also performed in temples 
specially dedicated to her. The images therein aie named 
accoiding to the fancies of tlie donors of tlic temples, but 
generally the names are Amba, Bahuchara, Kali and Durga, 
(It is rather curious to find that both Calcutta and Bombay are 
called a Tier names of this goddess.] The worship by the 
general mass of the people is pei formed from a distance by 
simply bowing down before lier and offering her cocoaniils 
wluch the Pnjaris bi cak. icturning half of each to the devt^tee 
who offers it. Still her puja is not as elaborate as that of 
Vishnu. Animal focul and wine ,or spiiit aie offeied to the 
goddess, hilt not to Vi.'.hnu or Siva. Her worship is specially 
done during the N avratras^ t\e,y nine nights. These Navi af? as 
are four in numbci in any one year. Dining these da\ s inalrs 
and females resoi t to her temples and worship the goddes'^as 
snkfi. On the ninth clay ihc}/ places before the goddess a luxini- 
ous dinner, at which animal food and wine or spiiit me 
p.i! taken of by those who can : others in the place of llie^e put 
befoie her piece*; of biovvn pumpkin with red p ’wdcr sjirinki d 
ovci ilieiiL to make them look like meat. Women in Ifis 
Hielniess’ tc?ri itories sing songs in the stiects to the honoui of 
’.he goddes*;. Tlie soiigs may be of any kind. It mritltrs not 
whether they do cw dc* not relate to gods or goddesses It is 
noticeable, as indicative of Hindu exclusiveness, that all 
unclean castes are leligiousiy excluded " from the temples 
c»f the gicat deities ; and, of course, much more all the out- 
castes or Animistic tribes. And, indeed, almost all castes, other 
Ilian the twicc-born, are kept at a longer distance and aic 
not allnwccj t(>4ouch the images in the temples. 

So far of what is called pi/blic worships a word as to piivatc 
and other 2 vorship. Only liic liiglier class Hindus, /. e., tlie 
majoiity of the twice-boi n'kcep the images o the five gods — 
Vishnu, Parvati, Ganesh, and Surya — in tlicir houses 
ior purposes of worship, the deity most revered being 
allowed to occupy the central seat, leaving the remaining foar 
to occupy the sui rounding four quaiteis. Those wlio pcjfoim ^ 
the private worship, having done their morning abhilions, 
place their household deities in a pot or vessel; then bathe, 
them and anoint them with sandal wood • paste ; and then 
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place flowers bef(^re them. They then light ghee-lamps, burn 
incense, and place some smeatmeats before them and recite 
prayers. They then wave lights before them. When the noon 
meal is ready, they place a dish of cooked food before them, 
and after a time remove it.^ Madhava Vaishnavas place before 
their deity the entire quantity of food prepared, and remove 
it for personal use only after the same has been offered whole- 
sale to the object of their worship 

Almost all Hindus worship the sun inr one form or another. 
The Brahmans worship him by performing the ^ndhya adora- 
tion every morning by oS^\\x\% Arf^hyas. They at the same 
time recite the Gayatri Mantra. Other Hindus worship the 
sun every morning by bowing down to him after cleaning their 
teeth and washing their faces. Some make it a rule to take 
their meals only after worshipping him ; and in so doing, 
sometimes in the rainy season, they have to fast for a day or 
two, if heavy collections of clouds obscure the sun. The 
elephant-headed Gonesh, the remover of obstacles, is invari- 
ably woi '•hipped by the Hiuduson every auspicious occasion. 

The Hindns worsliip the planet which the astrologer may 
have pioclaimed t(» be the cause of injuiy or mischief to them. 
Of course they worship cows, bullocks and serpents, but it is 
not so widely knownthat they worship the mongoose from a 
superstitious belief that it would prevent danger to children 
In the worshippers house. Various trees are also worshipped, 
the Bilwa or Bel fruit tiee, because it is believed to have 
been produced from Parvatts perspiration, and therefore an 
object of favour with Siva. The marriage of the Tuhi plant 
with Vishnu is celebrated in every pious Hindu's house ; and, 
on a grander scale, in the temples it is dedicated to Vishnu, 
with the same lituals as at 01 dinary marriages. 

Of stones the worship of the Ammonite fossil known as 
Shalgranif representing Vishnu, is among the most popular. 
The fossil is deemed worthy of worship only when procured 
from the Gundak river in Bengal. Sankha (conches) and the 
chakra (a coral formation) are worshipped as the war horn 
and war weapon of Krishna. Swords and tridents are wor- 
shipped by the followers of Devi op Navratra days. 

To all tlrese objects of worship must be added the 
acharjyO, or religious preceptor who is worshipped in the 
same way as he himself worships the idols. Yet in spite of 
ail this, the unclean castes are completely excluded from 
jiarticipation in public worship, and the lower castes are kept 
at a distance, so that the majority of castes have no private 
worship whatever, and yet all of them are Hindus in caste. 
"The result of this differentiating treatment has been the 
utter ignoiance of the lower classes in matters of ritual and 
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the forms and objects of worship. Many of them naturally 
do not know why they are called Hindus, or what it is which 
constitutes Hinduism.” Alas! their betters are not much wiser, 
despite their high privileges. It is somewhat curious to note 
that the rigour of the observance of fasts goes on lessen- 
ing, the lower we go in the scale of Castes, until it is non- 
existent among the unclean castes: * The phrase unclean 
castes’ does not mean that* they •are*. immoral or irreligious. 
They may be more moral and more religious than many 
in the so-called clean castes, as also clfaner physically. 
Mr. Dalai touches on the moral teaching of Hinduism — 

** Every Hindu believes that he will be able to wasli off his sins 
by performing a penance or by giving dan to Brahmans 
who have proclaimed that pardmi. and even meiit, will be 
obtained through their agency. People, tijerefoie, have always 
to engage them and to pay them for the services tlif'}^ render. 
The evil of the system is obvious ; it leads to the monslious 
belief that evil deeds of whatever enormity can be atoned for 
and expiated by money. And jt supports an idle mischie- 
vous priesthood which thrives indirectly on the commission of 
sinful acts by offering premiums for their perpetiation. It 
soothes the conscience of the evil doer ; it feeds the lazy 
priesthood, wdn’le it sinks all of them lower in moiality.” 

“The mass of the people in geneial are also firm believers fn 
the existence of spirits, goblins and the like. When a person 
is suddenly taken ill, say through liysteiia or convulsions, 
they ascribe it to the spirits, and at f)Mce send for Bhuvns to 
exorcise the spirit. The belief is very common that the dead 
turn to ghosts (bhiita)^ if the obsequies are not performed, 
or if the dead had some special thing left undone in life, or 
even if the dead had an enmity against paiticulai indivi- 
duals. Then the ghosts would not consent to be exorcised, 
until all these were remedied, including the taking of the life 
of the enemy, Of course it is only the Brahman who can get 
lid of such ‘uncanny possessions.’ Allied to this belefis 
the belief in the efficacy of mantras or spells. The Hindus 
have manlrcis good as well as bad. Among the former are 
those believed to be able to remove scorpion bite and snake- 
poison ; and among th6' latter are those for bringing any 
individual desired under one^s own control and for killitig men. 
These mantras are believed to be efficacious only if their ^ 
possessors observed certain prescribed rules of conduct and 
renewed them every year on the midnight of the 14th day of 
the dark half of the month of Aswin.” v 

Mr, Dalai then proceeds to show how the Brahmans lose 
no opportunity or device to squeeze money out of the poor. 
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Main Sects. 

The three great sects of the Baroda State are Saivites, 
(276,489), the Vaishoavas (1,010,351}, and the Saktas (26t),096 ), 
also called Devi-bhaktas. The worshippers of Ganesh and 
Hanuman are mostly also vyorshippers of Siva; and there is no 
mention of any worsnippers of Brahma. The sacied books of 
these different worshippers are not the Vedas. Each sect has 
its own* book or books. .'The Saivites have the Swa Viitan 
and the Siva Gita ; the Vaishnavas have the Bliagwat^ the 
Gita and the Raiyiayana ; and the Saktas have the Devi 
Puran and the Chandi^ or the Saptisati [and the secret 
Tantras'\, From these sects, many sub-sects or creeds have 
already grown up and are still growing up. The Saivites have 
no sub-sects or creeds. 

The Nimbaraks worship Radha and Krishna jointly and 
revere the Bliagwat as their chief sacied book. 

The AJ adhavacharis aie the followers of the Rishi Madliavw, 
born about the 12th century as an avatai of the wind god. 
In his temples are found images of Siva, Dmga and Gonesh, 
side by side with those of Vishnu and his consoit, Luxrni. 
He is specially known for his opposition to Sankaiachaiya*s 
pantheistic monism, in the interest of theistic dualism, known 
as Dvaitism. The principal doctrine of the sect is that the 
divine soul is quite distinct from the human soul, and hence 
it is utterly impossible for them to unite ; or, in other vvoids, 
God atid man have a real and eternally distinct existence. 
The sect is strong in South India. 

The Vallabhacharis (183,000 strong) are the followers of 
Vallabha, born 1479, as an incarnation of Krishna, He taught 
that piivation foimed no pait of sanctity; and that the god 
should be worsidpped by offering rich apparel, costly orna- 
ments and excellent food ; and further that sanctity did not 
exist in solitude and mortification of tlie body, but in the plea- 
sures of society and in worldly enjoyment. The chief deities 
worshipped by the sect aie Krishna and Radha. The heads 
of the different divisions of the sect are known as Maharajas, 
who '‘are so devotedly respected and worshipi^Ded by their 
followers that it has given occasion to many a scandal about 
them the jus primez noctis being aiso allowed to them by 
some casies.'’ They became notorfous in connection with 
the libel prosecuted in the Bombay High Court by one of 
these Maharajas in 1862. 

The Ramanandis (upwards of half a million strong) were 
founded as a sect in the beginning of the I4lh century by 
Ramananda a disciple of Ramanuja. He is said to have 
preached the abolition of caste. Among bis most illustrious 
disciples were a Rajput, a weaver, a chamaty and a barber. 
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The Kahir Panthis have neither idols nor frontal caste or 
sect inaiks ; still adoration is allowed by the founder's tenets 
to V^Lshnu or Rama as names for the one G(id. The foiindei’s 
name is respected equally by Hindus and Musulmans, 

The sect of Swaini Narqyan, who was born in Oudh about 
1780 A. D. and died about 1836, is 90,000 strong:. Tlie 
founder, offended at some of the practices of the Vallabha- 
chaiis, pleached chastity anU purely of soul as the key-note 
of religion. His preachings are ’contained in a book called 
Shiksha Patn. ^ * 

Ti e Radha V allahhi sect worship Kiishna and Radha ; 
but more Radha than Krishna. They are also called Pranamis^ 
as they salute one another by the word Pranani, 

The Khijada Fanih or sect do not woisliip any idf)l or 
image ; but they woiship the h(»ly book of Siimad Bhagwat 
in their temples and other places of woiship, reminding one 
of tiie Siklis in the PiiPij.ib and the Mahapm usias in Assam. 
The sect includes Brahmans, Vanias, Kanbi'^, Rajputs, Kan- 
smiths, carpenters, and the like, but excluding the low, 
and unclean castes. 

The Gopinaih Panth is a subdivision of the Ramanuja sect, 
who ait* geneially men ftoni the higher castes and whose reli- 
gious book is the Gupta Manjari, In some places they wor- 
ship Tliakorji, Lalji, Ranchodji and Naisingiiji instead of 
Rama. 

The followers of the Surya Vpasak creed and the Ravi 
Saheb sub-scct worship the sun and consider their ciced to be 
as pure as the golden light of the sun. 

The Lalvadia Panth do not woiship any idol or image; 
but they woiship an old Banyan tree, also otlier Banyans, 
Becpal, Mango and Limba trees and of course the Basil 
phint. 

The Xakalanki Panth worship the deity called Kalankiy 
lotli iiK.nnalion of Visimu. Their temples contain bia^s 
itlois of this deity mounted on horses of brass. Three women, 
Bai RuJi, Bai Rani and Bai Jivi rose to gieat fame lou 3^cais 
ago, and uerr revered like goddesses and recognised as the 
foundcis of tiie creed. 

The Apadan sect worship the Padukas (feet impressions) of 
Apadan or Tliakoijl. All* castes save tlie “unclean* castes ' 
are admitted. The^^ levere the Peepul, the Tulsi, and the^ 
cow. 

The Saji Sazmz Panth keep no idols in their temples ; b^it 
have geneiall}? simple pictures of Boudhya Kalankiy wln'clfY 
look like those of a Rajput Raja ; and two other pictures of 
Parn (heavenly damsels), having the faces of a female, but the 
bodies of a horse. In front of them are placed the sacred books 
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of Bhagwat and Bl)ag\vat-Gita ; all these together form the 
object of daily vvorsliip with the followers of this creed.*' ‘'The 
unclean castes are not admitted/' “ They are strictly for- 
bidden to eat asafoetida, onions, garlic and opium, or to smoke 
ganja and tobacco and to take. English medicines. They 
do not worship any tree or animal/’ 

Bhagafs Panth do not worship any idol or image, but adore 
a rosary of Basil beads and ^ tuiban supposed to belong to 
their gum : both of which are placed on a f^adi (throne) in 
their temples. They resemble in various points the Vaish- 
navas and adore the Peepul, the Tulsi, and the cow. 

The Patzmla Panih worship the god and a sacred 

book called Pothi. They are Brahmans, Banias, and others 
of the higher castes. They bow to the cow generally every 
morning and adore the Peepul. 

The Uda Kabir-panth practise jap or mental worship, and 
cariy their dead with tom-tom and music. The occasion is 
considered one of joy, as the departed goes to a better region. 
All wailing and grief are prohibited. 

Tlie Santram Panih worship the Padukas (feet impressions) 
of their guru. Their sacred book is Guru Wani and they 
forbid all begging. Only Sadhus who have severed their 
connection with the world are allowed to worship their deity — 
the feet impressions in their temples. They bow to the Tulsi 
and the cow whenever they see them. Their Sadhus are not 
cremated but buried standing. 

The Ramdevji Panth also worship the Padukas of their 
founder who was believed to be an incarnation of Krishna, 
They also worship the image of a horse, made either of rags 
or metal, representing the founder's pet horse. The principal 
temple, which is in Raiuija in Marwar, contains the feet im- 
pressions, as also four hoises of metal for the four Yugas or 
Ages. The creed was proclaimed and promulgated in Gujarat 
by an Audich- Brahman widow. She is still living and known 
as a sincere and pious devotee of this creed. A novice on 
paying his initiation fee gets in return one of the many horses 
of rags offered by the devotees, and he buys a pair of pagla$ of 
Ramdevji sold in the shops. The horse and the paglas he 
takes home with him and worships them daily. Devotees of 
the low and unclean castes arc allowed to eat flesh and diink 
^wine or spirits. In a grand procession the deity is cartied in 
a palanquin, accompanied by torches, tom-toms, a band and 
o)iher musical instruments. They revere the horse as a pet 
jbf their adored deity. 

Bija Panth (120,000 strong) worship Radha-Krishna. 
Potters, Barbers, Atits, Rajputs, Rabaris, Chaians, Bhats and 
such other low castes join them ; but none from the higher 
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or from the degraded and unclean. A meeting of the members 
for the Patha is generally held at the house of one of the 
followers at dead of night, with closed doors. A kotwal or 
guard stands at the door to prevent the entrance of a stranger. 
Women take as active a part in the meeting as the men. In- 
cantations are muttered over gh?e-ign>ted lamps, standing 
on heaps of grain. Bhajans and songs in praise of Krishna or 
Radha-Vallabha are sung *by turns* or in a chorus, and the 
whole night spent in singing and m'erriment. 

The Kachalia Panih is believed to be very immoral and to 
pievail in Baroda State. Therefore none censused themselves 
as such. The women deposit their kachalis (bodices) in a heap, 
and each passes the evening with him who picks up her 
kachali. 

The Gonesh Panih (17,647 strong) can interdine but not 
intermarry. They eat the flesh of dead animals, such as the 
cow, buffalo, and goat, and drink liquors. They have secret 
meetings like those of the Bija Panih. 

The Narsmgha Panih (6,500 strong) worship the half man, 
half Hon incarnation of Vishnu. 

The Garnda Panih woiship the Lord of Eagles 

and Vultures,’' the chosen conveyance or bearer of Vishnu, 

Tlie Shakta sects (260,096 strong) ate classed as Dakshina- 
Margi and Vama-Margi. The first worship the goddesses 
openly ; the latter in secret. Their Scriptures (the Tantras) are 
also secret. The majority of Devi’s followers have returned 
the names of the goddess they worship as their sub-sect, wJiich 
v;ere only different names of one and the same goddess. They 
'' aio generally members of the illiterate classes as Rabaris, 
Kolis and the like, and consequently are unable [ni unwiliingj 
to show us even ihc A, H, 0 of what they believe and profess. 
They areal.^o called Devt Dhakias^ “ The sacred books held 
in veneration by the devotees of each of these sects are the 
Swa Paran and the Siva Giia for the followeis of Siva ; the 
Bkagwat and the Bhagabai Giia and the Ramavana for the 
followers of Vishnu and the Devi Puran (Kalika Puran f) and 
the chandi Patha, or the Sapia Saii for the followers of Sakti 
or Devi.‘* 

Mr. Dalai summarises’ ’ the influence of Hinduism in the 
Baroda State in a few instructive sentences which I here quote: — 

The prevailing religion in this part of India is the Hindu^ 
religion ; and it is well known that Hinduism is as much 
a social as a religious institution. It has no doubt cerl^in 
principles of morality, mostly philosophical, and mystic^ 
speculations, underlying its manifold ceremonials and obscr- 
i^ances ; but they require philosophical expositions also, which 
are not such us arc comprehended by the multitude. An 
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ordinary Hindu is a Hindu, not so much because he believes 
in certain doj^mas (as in the case of other religions) as legards 
the creation, or as regards his own existence, his conduct of 
life and a hereafter, as because he observes and performs, or 
partakes in a series of ritualistic ceremonies on domestic 
occurrences connected with himself or members of his family 
or on certain sacred days. An orthodox Hindu deems him- 
self superior to the otljor nations around him, because be 
helouigs to a certain caste, and can give dinners on ceitain 
prcsciibed and acknowledged occasions to members of that 
caste, and is himself invited to them b)' liis caste ptoplc, 
because he ;cceivcs ceitain religious services at the Ininds of 
the family Biahman, because he is allowed to eat the food 
conked by persons of his own or supeiior Hindu castes onl}^, 
and so forth. The immediate and powcifiil effect of ihis 
religious sanctity, pervading all the concerns of life, is the 
influence tlie Hindu leligion exeiciscs in matters i elating 
to birth, marriage and death, sanitation and vitality — matters 
with winch a census is most intimately concerned. . , . Karly 
mairiages, for instance, (u unequal marriages, and piohibitions 
of widow re-mairiagc, affoicl statistics to account for a large 
infant mortalit}^, a' licav)* per-centage of deaths among child 
mctlieis, repealed maiiiages among males, a large pei-crnlage 
of widows, and a veiy small one of ^singles,’ as con^paicd with 
other nations. All these could finally be traced to the customs 
and regulations which are stronglj" enjoined by the prevailing 
icligi(U). . . . Tlie Hindu religion possesses an asiouoding 
capacity of deglutition.” The vitality of the Hindu leligion 
consists in (he principle of systematic suhoidination, whic'h 
is b(un with his life and cfuiiinues its sway till the Jlindn dies. 
Ktff'ims of all soils ait: poweilcss against this impicgnable 
bulwark; for, l.v)W(\cr loud might be the cry for fieedom 
of conscience, the mind of the individual ahme cannot act 
independent!}" of llie caste. It shoiilci not escape notice 
liowcvcr that the Hindus have lost huge numbers from titcir 
folds. Among these arc enoimcms numbers of Muhammadans, 
including many censused as Hindus, » 

The V(»hoias, the Memans, and Khojas Iiave parted 
company with Hinduism anylic)w; bulke have tl)e Momnas and 
the Molcsa.lams who have not taken the full stride yet, they liave 
one fciot in each religion, and though they may not be called 
*H Indus, it is equally hard to call llicm Musalmans. They 
res$«nble tlic JH'ndus so mucJi lltat were it not ioi their pait 
i^'thc Moluiiram procession of Tajias (and that too in the 
form of an appendix) llie woild (<iitsi(ie would have no reason 
to suspect that they were not Hindus/’ 

Jains^ Fafsis^ MosLims^ Aryas^ Bt alimos.*-^h word or two 
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on cacli of these. The Jains, 48,290 strong:, formally reject the 
Vedas, yet call themselves Hindus. They obseive caste distinc- 
tions and sometimes inteimairy with Hindus. The sacred books 
of the Svvetambari Jains are in the Mag:adln‘ Prakiit language, 
and those of the Digambag Jains in Sanskrit. The Dluindia 
Jains “ carr}? the doctrine of ihe preservation of animal 
life to a shocking extent ; and are therefore revoltingly filthy 
in many ways. They do ifot bat^e f®r days togctlier for fcai 
of killing vermin, da not eat rc 5 ot vegetables, do nr>t have 

lamps at night in their homes, and lefrain from* doing many 
things which had better be kept imsaid to avoid wounding 
the sense of decency of the leaders.’* 

Tiie Jains are famous for the beauty and cleanliness of their 
temples a great contrast to the Hindu temples of wor- 

ship/* 

Tlie Parsi population of Baroda State numbered only 
8,409 souls What the Brahman is to tlie Hindu, the Mobed 

is to the Parsi. His stronghold is in Navsari in Baroda 

for some centuiies. Thithei he migiatcd from Persia. No 
religious ceremony can be performed, no marriage tie can 
be knit, no prayers after the dead can be recited, and no 
funeral service can be held, except by tire Mobeds. Th^ir 
sacred thread is known as the kasti. Their mode of dispos- 
ing of the dead is characteristic and connected with the 
veneration given to fire. 

The Muha}ninadan sects dwelt on by Mr. Dalai are flap a 
Pantb, MaJwmedi Pantli, the P'nana sect or Kaka Panihi, 
and the Agahhan sect, the only Skudi ‘•cct found in Baioda.' 
The Moslirns decreased by 23.726 souls in the decade. 

“The Arja Samajists fincl a place in the table for religions 
for the husl time in 19OI. The numbeis of the Bfa/nHii 
Samajhts for the two decades are identical, and therefore show 
no vaiiation. The figures for the two Samajists have been 
shown among the Hindus. 

The 6 V/i 7 /.y show an increase of 27 souls over 1891, and are 
thus 3*^^ times greater than their original numb^'r ! 

• The Animistics. 

These worship spirits c\i souls, good and bad, the latter- 
being the more important, and taken more notice of Tlie 
main object, in the first place, is to get power over the spirits 
by magic, and in a higlicr stage of belief to propitiate ihen.^ 
by gifts and homage. The Kolis and the Kanbis wlio weie 
originally the aborigines, having yielded to Brahmanic conrt''^L 
are classed as Hindus. The Animistic deities arc spoken oi 
as the greater deities and the lesser, and special deities. 
While the Animists retain their old aboiiginal beliefs and 
VOL. cxvi.] ^ " 8 
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worship, they are also {greatly influenced by the spirit of Hin 
duism. They number 876,250 in Baroda State, 

Christians. 

Consideiing that there are less than 8, 000 Christians in tiie 
whole State, and lliat Mr.'-Dalal^s distribntif'n is per 10, coo, 
his figures appear laiger than they really are. His wnids 
may be given (ignoring.the dccimiils) for what they are wortl). 

'‘Out of eveiy . 10,000 Cii.islians distributed in the different 
divisions or districts of tlie State there are 78 Christians in 
Amteli, 31 in Kadi, 8,828 in Baroda, i,Oo6 in the and 

55 in Navsrti'i, A comparison of those figures with those 
lor the years 1891 and 1881 shows that there is an increase 
of 7,946 and 7,829 respectively in Baroda, and a decrease in 
all the remaining divisions among Chri‘'tians ; from which 
fact it can be inferred that in the Baroda Division there is an 
abiioimal inciease, reducing thereby all other proportions. 
The reason of it has been already a^^signed,*' The reason, 
I take it, is that given in the words — “ 7,045 souls were taken 
t*> the fold of Christianity, by the jVi issiona; ies during the 
famine years, thus helping to reduce the Hindu population 
by 513 531 or ncaily 25 percent. Again — "The increased 
prt'poilious of vaiiatiuns among the Animistics and the 
Clni-^tians need no further remarks ; for their vaiiations do 
not allow comparison owing to exceptional circumstances/* 
Still Mr. Dalai enteis into further comparisons when he 
tells 115 that tilt- Christians aie 1*26 percent, in Baroda, o’74 
ill tfie City, 004 pe*r cent, in K.adi, and 0*015 cent, 

in Navsari. It is still, it will be seen, tlie day of small 
things with the Ghri'ilians in the Baioda State. While 
deciense is llie key-note of religion as of the whole population. 
Mr. Dalai is aide to add — "except in Kadi, thcie is an 
increa'^e among the Christians everywhere.” " It appears 
that the Chiistians have increased in all the Divisions i)f the 
State, except Kadi and the City, where they show a decrease 
of 24 in the formei and 36 in the latter. In Amreli there is 
an increase of 47, in Navsari of 19, in Baioda of 6,733, and 
in the Cant<'nnieni of 306.’* * 

Taking the denominations into* consideration, we find that 
only two (the Piesbyteiian and the ‘ Minor ') show a decrease. 
The Insli Piesbytoririn Mission, the only Presbyterian one, 

> some yeais ago, withdrew fiom Baroda city and opened up 
new work among the Jungle Tiibt-s.'* Their Mission, known 
, the Gujarat and Kattiawai Mission (including the J T. 
^Mission) has increa.sed in the decade from 2,163 in 1891 to 
6282 in 1901. Most of these live in Biitish teriitory outside 
the Baioda Slate. 
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Again^ says Mr. Dalai, there is a very larjic de^it wse in the 
^ unreturned, ’ due to the observance by tlie Missionaries 
of the instructions issued to them in this behalf. The lest 
sliow an increase, the Anglicans of 6.897, the Methodists of 
143, the Romans of 106, the Lutherans of 7, and of one 
Baptist. The Native Christians cjf the .whole State increased 
from 386 to 7;S43. thus showing a total inciease of 7,157 in 
tlie decade. 

On these figures Mr. Dalai remarks — It has already been 
said that this incirase is due to the effoits of, the Mission- 

aiies in collecting into their folds the distressed people and 
waifs of the famine. Many persons when they had no means 
of sustenance abandoned their children whom the Mission- 
mies willing)}’ took to the orphanages which they had founded 
in tlie Caiitonmeiit and «.ther places. Many grown-up people 
also embraced Christianity on being supplied with food and 
work." Tl^e prcpoiiderance of Christians in nnal areas 
can be explained by ccnisideiing that the M issionai ies were 
naturally able to make more converts among the famishing 
villagers thati among the town Tolks.** Tlie largest ratio of 
town-living Christiatis is found in the towns of the Baroda 
Division. The Gospel of Jesus has from the beginning 
commended itself to the poor and heavy-laden.*' 

Age, Sex and Civil Condition. 

Having occupied so much space on the chapter on religion 
and seciSt that on ‘'age, sex and civil condition" must be 
di'spO‘:ed nf very hurnedly. Heie is a srx-note of st*nie 
curious interest — “It is well known in our State and in Briiish 
Gujarat that the two higliest classes of Nagar Brahmans, the 
Vatlnagai as and the VK-^nagara*;, stand in diametrically c^pposite 
positions. Tl^e foimei aie staived for women; and many a 
rich Vaclnagara finds neither his money nor his position 
avail him in seeming a consort for life ; whereas among the 
Visnagaias, the fatlier would be fortunate who is able tf) 
seeme a husband for bis daughter, yet both castes aicBrahman.s 
but they will not intermarry/' Mr. Dalai further adds — “ The 
defect in tlic flumber of females is not local or confined to 
this State or Census aloije, but is found in British Gujaiat 
and in all the other Divisions of the Bombay Presidency and 
in the whole of India. Madras, Central Provinces and Cochin 
foim the only except it ns. This deficiency in the ft male^ 
numbers has prevailed since 1872, the yeai in winch the fiist 
Indian Census was taken. But in Baroda State, it has gciue 
on diminishing every Census. This is mainly due to a mou^^ 
Rccuiate enumeration, and to the slow removal of prejudice 
against enumerating all the female members of a house/* 

\ . 
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Mr. Dalai does not show how this tells on the diminishing 
numbers of females. 

Of the seasons deemed propitious for the commencement 
of married life, it is to be observed that the stars have to be 
consulted. The superstitious Hindus would never take 
•uch a seiious step without coiisuiting the stars and omens, 
nor would the money-seeking astrologers allow their Yajinans 
to take this impottant step in their children's life without 
claiming their peiquisites. ; . The lower castes do not wait 

for propitiour months or days. The poorer castes have uni- 
formly sliown the highest ratio of females ; and the licher and 
iiKtre luxurious castes lower ones. There are more male 
births in inland districts, with a sultry climate as in Baroda 
and Kadi, and more female births in coast regions. 

These two, a leligious obligation to have a son (Jiutrci) and 
the mairiage of giils at a tender age, form the foundation 
upon which the enlite fabric of Hindu life in Gujarat is built. 
These lead to early and unequal marriages, to polygamy, to 
eaily matetnity, to a large birth-rate, and a teriible moitality 
among children and child -inothers, to early decay in both 
sexes, and to a surfeit of widows. The Hindus are chain- 
bound by these tyrannical customs. Girls arc carried through 
a foimal ceiemony of marriage at an infant age, and when 
as often is the case the husband is past 15 the parents 

of the husband ‘ count every day ' to hasten matteis 
as much as they can, to bring about the happy day 
of consummation. To those who liave freely come in contact 
vvitii Hindus belonging to many f f t)ie Gujarati castes, it is 
no revelation to know that numbcis of these girls maich 
from the nuptial bed to the funeral pile. [Hence the necessity 
of the age of Consent Act for all India.] Nervous debility, 
consumption, and uterine descases cieate a havoc among them. 
It tUr’y be urged that generations of this usage and eaily 
training may have done something to mitigate the evil ; but 
this mitigation, if at all, is of the slenderest ; for not even a 
constitution of steel could stand against the ravages of this 
barbarous system. There is undoubtedly a large birth rate 
under these circumstances ; but the children aie so weak that 
they die off in numbers, mostly in the first year of existence, 
as has been abundantly testified by the age tables. So this 
much-marrying and much-begetting race does not ultimately 
^ . profit by a permanent large population. The insane desire 
ftf liaving a son leads in some cases (tliough they are much 
jk,ss than what would be expected) to polygamy, whenever 
^ this object has remained iintulhlled, [and to useless pilgrimages 
to so-callcd sacred places as to Kamakhya in Assam, with 
frightful evils]. This deshe of having a naturally gets 
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hold on a man's thoughts at the ebb of his life^ and that his 
hast efforts may not meet with failure he is led to covet a 
lyoung wife; in some cases [indeed in almost all cases] only 
young girls are available as wives. A veil only must be 
drawn on the picture of a man in the December of his days 
espousing a girl younger tlban his daughter's daughter, by a 
former marriage or two. The prohibition of widow le-mairiage 
presents another ghastly ‘picture, where haply a beautiful 
young gill in her piime of life is denuded by force of the charms 
with which nature had invested her [and with which love had 
adorned her], and is foiced to curb and control the revolts of 
the flesh. To these primary evils are added secondarly ones, 
. . . Such, in biief, are the principles on which works the Hindu 
marriage system, such are its baleful effects, and such the social 
and economic aspects of a Hindu house in the Baroda State, as 
far as the Civil Condition figures allow ns to diaw our inferen- 
ces.’ And let it be obscived that the writer is an Indian, a lover 
f f his country (not a Christian or Musalman) a high ftfficer of 
Goveinmeut, and that Government, the Baroda State of His 
Highness the Maharaja Sir Sayaj^I Ran III. Mr. Dalai writes 
what he believes to be the truth established by the figures of 
the Census tables before him, without fear or favour. 

Education. 

The Educational Department of the Baroda State Is divided 
into two brandies — (ij the Vernacular, under (he cf>n(roI of 
an officer styled Vidyadliikari, and (2) the English branch 
under the direction of the Principal of IHic'da College. In 
addition to the usual supply of boys and gnls' schools, .zenana 
classes are opened f'-r grown-up iatiies wlio are taught the 
three R’s and needle-work at hours when the}^ can be free 
from domestic cares. Only women teachers are employed 
in these cla-scs. Sclioids lu’vc also been opened for the 
Animists and the “ unclean caste s." “ In the chapter on 

Religion and Castes/' says Mr, Dalai, are described some of 
tire dark siipeistitious and barbarous ceremonies of these forest 
tribes," and the mote the shame among sects' and castes’ 
from whom tJetter things might be expected. 

Of the close upon two inilHon persons in the Baroda State, 
1.781,421 are illiterate and only 171,271 arc literate, and of these 
oniy^ 7 j 2I4 are females. Of the Christians, 734 are literate 
and 6,957 illiterate, nearly equally divided among the sexes f 
The number of the illiterates is kept so very low because bf 
the large number of orphans received from the fam>^,e 
districts ; but in a few years matters will undoubtedly* 
improve. 
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Language, 

i> 773'594 Baiodians use the Gujarati language; 34,769 
speak Hindustani, and 34,7691110 Urdu. These two languages, 
though classed as two, are really one and the same language. 
Sixty-five dialects are spoken of as included in the Gipsy 
language alone, antj eleven in the Bhil. The tables liave 
given prominence to the fact that numbers actually speaking 
a language differ very materially fr-om those who are supposed 
to speak them. 7 'heu the Engish language, as represented 
by words and expressions, is cairied into all nooks and corners 
wherever the whistle of the steam-engine is heaid. 

Infirmities. 

2,832 suffer from the usual tabulated infiimities ; of these 232 
are insane, 674 are deaf- iiutes, 1,649 are blind, ar.d 277 are 
lepers. Not one insane is found among the Chiislians; tlicy 
have one deaf-mute, one male and five females bliiaJ and thice 
male leper. Objects of charity lescucd in the lamme, I 
suppose, none of these vvcie found in the enuineraiion of 
the previous Census. 

Caste, Tribe, and Race. 

Under this heading Mr. Dalai returns to that knotty ques- 
tion — What is Hinduism ? — and tells us that the stnictine 
of Hindu society is caste.’* But wliat of those sects which 
have dispensed with caste altogcthei ? He add‘= — One is a 
Hiiuln, not so much in consequence of following certain 
religious beliefs, as in heii'g a im inbcr (T a Hindu ra‘-te. A 
Hindu, particulaily one of a highei caste, remains a Hiiulu so 
long as lie performs certain duties by his caste ami i-' >ecog- 
nised as a member of his caste ; and so soon as any default 
places him outside tht^ pale of the €^<-16 he is, to all intents 
and pui poses, on a level, for the time being, with non-Hindus, 
in the eyes of lii.s family and fi lends and his c-istc people*. 
[Tins default may have nothing em earth to do with leb'gion 
or iiKirals.] Under such cii cumstances, In’s wife and cldUiien, 
too, have to suffer with him the pains and penalties (T social 
[and religious! ostracism, whicli are as teniblc as a social penal 
code Cf>uld possibly devi'^e." It amounts, as legaicls penalty, 

"to all that is included in the greater excommunication of the 
middle or dark ages of Euiope, 

There is a modified foim of caste among tho^^e Mussalmans 
jvho are converts to their faith. Though the Chrisliani 
themselves have no castes, still converts to Christianity take a 
j^)ng time to forget caste exclusiveness among themselves.** 
This is specially seen among Roman Catholics. Hindu caste 
is centred in the Brahman, who alone can intercede for the 
salvation of sinners living and dead.” 
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Ti^e origin of the vatious castes and snb-castejr is Involved 
in much myster}^ and embedded in countless myths— many 
of them iin‘^peakable. Instance the oiigin of the Valkhilyas, 
88,128 stiongr. '‘When Siva wished to marry Parvati (otliei- 
wise called Dnrga, Kali, &c ) Hiahma had taken upon himself 
the task of officiating as priest at the^maiiiage ceiemony. 
Sand was sprinkled over the gn^und, and on it the altar for 
performing the fire sacrifice was. erected. While performing 
the ceremony Biahma became cuiious to see the biide's face. 
To gain his en<i clandestinely, he made the fiicl to smoke. 
This smoke crmjielled the bride and the bridegroom to clt^se 
their eyes ; seizing this opportunity Brahma lifted the bride’s 
veil and s .w her face, when hei unpaialleled beauty and charms 
sn excited his passion that he was poweiless to resist it ; and 
the ‘^and became wet. Each particle of this sand was then 
tinned into a P)rahman by Siva. These 88 128 Brahmans, so 
created, are known as ValkJiiha^ because of their cieation from 
pfii tides (jf vahihx (sand)/' Mr. Dalai is responsible to ns 
for the stoi)'; and one is tempted to ask aie these Brahmans 
Ai yas ? 

Dh'inoja Modh Brahnnrns are traced to an origin .■‘Carcedy 
moie le^pectable. I again quote Mi. Dalai, — “ While living 
In Modheri, fhei ]\Iodhs [Hraiiman'«] to keep a number of 
ro\v>^, which thej' were in the haV^it of sending to the jungles 
for grazing under the caie of illilciate Biahmans in the town. 
Brahman maidens and wichuvs used to cany their noon-day 
meals there as the youths had to stay there the whole day. 
From il'iis practice match 's wt rc foim-.d and illegal connec- 
tions x\p\o the result. Win n this b? came known to the Brah- 
mans tlv^y were enraged ; but as it concerned the whole com- 
mmdtv, they bniU a new village on tlie pasture land and 
romi eilt'l those erring y(»iiths and maidens to settle there ns 
adistiiut c<''mmiinity.'‘ Tins w'as the oiigin of the Dhinoja 
^^Ofih n» rd .n ois. 

To.e Vayada I'hakmans, issued not fiom the head of Biahma, 
but fii>m the biriin or mental powders of a rishi or sage called 
Vadava, ir. acknowledgment, by the gods, of his severe aus- 
teiities, ♦ 

The l)isownl Brahmans : Brahma created 18,000 Brahmans 
from ku^ha giass and married them to 18, COO heavenl}^ 
nymphs and settled the pairs” at Deesa, hence their name. 
The nymphs, howvevt r, jilted the Brahmans, and “ the goddess” 
supplied them with girls IcMnappi'd from other castes. ^ 

The Bhntias, a well-known caste in Western Ind’a, claim tL 
be descended fiom Krishna, In the great war (see above) 
all his 180 000 SOI s with their families were destroyed save 
one, a great grandson ; two biotliers descended fiom him 
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propitiated the goddess so greatly by oflfMing to burn their 
head>, that she said that they would be known to the world 
as Bhathias (from Bliathi; fiirmce. and would fl )urisli and 
prosper when thej'- would migrate to Cutch and Kathiawar. 

The Agarval Vanias tel) how their ancestor, Valabha, had 
a son by name Agra who Inarried a serpent maid. He so 
much pleased the goddess Laksini by his severe penances that 
he became wealtliy and powerful. He then built a city named 
Agranagar, the modern Agra. H “ and J)is descendants were 
theticeforvvard known as Agarval Vanias. To show their 
relationship with the serpents, they still call them their mama 
(maternal nncle>. 

Motih Vantas, After the creation of the Modh Brahmans^ 
Brahma sent for kauiadhcnu, the celestial cow, and oidercd 
her to create 36,000 pious Vriishyas. The cow struck her 
front hoof against the earth and made a hole therein. Fiom 
this hole 36.000 VaishajMs issued and were therefore styled 
Gobhuj Vanias, 

Jharolx Vanias: Brahma felt anxious about the livelihood 
of the Valkhilya Brahmans 'and so struck his feet against the 
earth The dust that flow by so doing gave birth to 36,256 
Sai Sudms, They were oidcred by Bi alnna to supp n't the 
Jharola Brahmans and were thenceforward known as Jharola 
Vanias, 

Of tiie Kadva Knnbis^ it is .said, that when Siva performed 
austerities on Mount Kailasa, his spouse, to begtiile tlte tedium 
of solitude, cicated fifty-two males and females from the 
perspjratii)!! on her waist, Siva was S'> pleased that he 
allowed these beings to descend to the plains and settle there 
under the name of Kadvas (from kei waist) ; and gave them 
kana (grain) and /'/y <^seed). Hence they a’so called Kunbis, 

A stoiy is U)]d of tlie Ods caste whsch deserves to be re- 
produced. Amniig tlicm there was at one time a beautiful 
Oden (female Od) to whom the king made improper ovoiturcs. 
This enrrigetl Jicr so much that .she pronounced .1 curse upon 
the king, and then committed suicide to escape dishonour. 

The Jigafi-Patar is that caste the mcmber.s of whicli live 
ypon the earnings of some of their female relatives who have 
be taken themselves to the profession of singing and dancing. 

The opeupatiou of the is also dancing, singing and 

dancing. Their name comes from Bhand to jest. Their jests 
- and songs derive tlieir piquancy from being extremely coarse, 
vulgar and indecent. The word is a bye- word for any one 
,,ivho is sliameless in word or deed. Tiiere are Mu^almans as 
* well as Hindu U hands. 

The last caste is that of Hijadas or Pavaiyas (eunuchs) 
made so under the invocation of \\i^ goddess^ who had ordeied 
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tlie first to be iinsexcd. These people wear long^ hair, make 
tiieir face smooth in imitation of the female face, ditss them- 
selves as females, and imitate all the blandisliments and ways 
of speech of women, sin^ sonRS in honour of the goddess and 
live on alms, wliich, failing .^blaiuiishmcnts, they extort fiom 
the unwilling by abuse, exposing tltemse^’es and thu*^ amK)y- 
ing [)eop]e. The practise of castration was made criminal 
(as it is in the Jndian Pertal ( Jode) .by H. H. the present 
IVIaharajah in 1880, tilj wliich timeM't prevailed openly in the 
city of Barodk and at the temide of Sri-Hechi aji. . 

All these caste**, be it obseved, belong to the clean. Then 
follows an account of tlic “ nnclcan castes/' with which I shall 
not meddle), nor with Mr. DalaPs “summary,” and tw'O lists, 
the first containing the names of 227 caste-^, the fiist eighty- 
seven of which are Biahmans : and the rest differtmt Sudia 
castes. Tiic otlier list is one of precedence among the dif- 
ferent castes in tlie Baroda State. In this list there are 
sixty names of Brahman castes and twenty-seven Vania 
castes ; of tlie lhahman castes as many as twenty-three cartes 
sell their daughters as wives, ail'd one other Biahman caste 
rcxelve " money presents for theii daugiuers seven Ibahman 
cartes re-many theii widows or allow tlu ir- rc-mairiagc. Of 
the Vam'a cast< s seven Brahman castes le-many their widows. 
Fourlrcii Vania caster, iriairy theii daughters after they arrive 
at liie ag<' pijsciib(d in the S/icn/fUS. One Vania caste is 
monogamcuis and it^ rnemheis aie married in the Brahma 
form ; auotivj caste use the Piaju])aly fmiii of maniage ; two 
otlier-i cannot .-iiow what f ini of rn;«rrL.gc. prevails among 
tlif'iTi ; and yr auothci “ have no fixed a;^e for mariiagc at 
all.” “ Divori r\ a*** ^ ‘U'nei.d rule, is a)U>vvcd amc)ng all 
castes that rnmo ^^idow re-mairiagt* * Tlie olhei castes 
flo not lecog ISO In the higher clas‘'cs no divoice 

is allowedi ex epi I'-a vuin'^ very ctigtml ie.isv>ns, sucdi as niis- 
re.iuhx't f'.n th( part ui the wile and ciuelly ( n tlie pait of the 
inisiiand.” 


ANlMl.sTirs. 

INTr L»alal has very valuable paragraphs on the Ani- 
tnists, but they are too Ofany and too long f >r m3' present 
p iper. Still I may be aljowcd to cull a few facts and icmaik*'. 
And first it is well t(> icincmbcr that lliese An:n)i‘'Ts weic in 
Bidia befoic the Aiv^'in immigration, I'he Aivans wvac at 
hist foreigners in India, and liicse Aniniists, the onl)^ nativ<\s, 
who vcr3r naturally ditl not icceive the sti angers very kimliv ; 
they were in return pelted with such abusive names as D.cs) as, 
Rriksliasas, I’ishachas, monkeys -words indicating dread mixed 
uiih contempt. In the la.st of these woids theie aic signs of a 
VOL. CXVl] ^ - 9 
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policy or reconciliation. As a step to that end they borrowed 
the worship of some of the tribal deities of these foresters and 
assigned them a place in their pantheon. This policy of the 
aticestors of the modern Hindus has changed the aspect of their 
Vedic religion by importing into it the worship of goddesses, 
etc., to such a decree that, as said before, the lowest form of 
modern Hinduism differs now veiy littie from Animism 
Most Sanskiit scholars /ind ethnologists are now agreed that 
Durga, Kali, Siva, etc., arc all aboriginaj deities borrowed from 
Animists or ^Anaiyas as they aie called. They make use of 
the mantras or spells very frrel}' to propitiate their'local deities,. 

In the Baroda State, the Forest Tribes comprise sixteen 
races or tribes, nine per cent, of the total population, equal to^ 
three-fourths of the Brahmans and Kshattiyas taken together 
The Gamits alone number 38,000, and the lihils over 37)000 
the Dublas 28,000 and Chodhras 23,000. 

Occupations. 

My extracts from this chapter and remarks on it must be 
most m^^agre. It goes vvilh(-ut saying that .not only the pottei)" 
of Patan, but almost all Indian pottery is wanting in finish 
and durability, and is therefore not mucli in demand. The 
Hindu religion, wliich forbids the same earthen ware vessel to 
be twice used at a meal, is responsible for this. Mo‘^t of the 
pottery used in India is coarse and unglazed. *• The ware 
turned out by Patan potters is however glazed by a special 
process ; but bey^md forming articles for the diawing-ioom, 
they have no ordinar}^ use for the people and thciefoic com- 
mand no market.’' 

Aerated waters and sherbat, which have taken such a 
general and strong hold on Bengalis, srpport but a vciy small 
number of Barodians, probably “ because the people are too 
poo» to afioid that luxury and also became the orthodv)X 
object to such drinksd' 

“ The entry under the head of opium factoiy is due to tlie 
State exeicising the light of manufacturing opium in its 
own depot.*' 

Among religious occupations comes that ot making and 
selling bangles^ because it is /eligious ordinance that 
married females should never remain without their chtiris 
(biacelets) on their arms. 

Without counting the bangle-workers. Religion supports 
37,916 persons, of wl»om tlie actual workers are 14,704 males 
Jind 3,536 females ; the dependants are 19,676. Education 
supports 5,384 peisons, of whom the actual workers are 2,373 
males and 204 females ; tiie dependants are 2,807. Literature 
suppoits 1,080 persons, of whom the actual woikers arc 499 
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males and 59 females, and the dependants 522. Law suppoits 
1^487 persons, of whom the actual workers are 485 males 
and one female, and the dependants l,ooi. Medicine supports 
2,243, of whom the actual workers are 767 males and 132 
females, the dependants 1,^44. Pictorial art supports 985 
persons, of whom 425 are males add 93 iemales. Music and 
dancing support 2,699 persons, of whom 1,029 males and 
1 15 females are actual workers. , 

•‘Astrology and horoscope-making is’earried on by 700 males 
and 98 females for the support of 1,485 persons.® These men 
are known to the natives of the province as Jos his or b hog a i 
hhatias. The latter is a sort of nickname from the fact of 
some of them keeping in their turban a long roll of a paper 
almanac. They are not so learned as the joshis^ and there- 
fore flourish more in villages than in towns. All the Hindus 
and Jains without exception consult the astrologers on occa- 
sions of marriages. Hoioscopes are always orclerf d to be 
cast by all classes of the people, to be consulted when ever 
there is any auspicious occasion or any illness or calamity in 
the family. On every occasion of consultation the joshis are 
paid either in corn or in money ; on auspicious occasions they 
are ()aid more handsomely than on other occasions.'’ 

One hundred and twenty-seven females are prostitutes and 
suppr'rt 156 persons ; 58 males and three females work as 
procurers or pimps, and support 65 persons. Niife males are 
returned as receivers of stolen property. They suppoit twenty 
persons. 

Calcutta. K. b. Macdonald 



Art. VII.— PHILIP DE PRITO, 

A PouTUGUtSE Adventurer in Burma. 

W HEN Portugal held the proud distinction of bcinpf the 
first maritime power in the world ; when the i idles 
of the East flowed into and fl,oodcd * the Lisbon markets, not 
a few of her adventurous sons set sail from her shores in 
pursuit of new di.scovei ies. (Tay blades were they all, ready 
to receive and return hard knork‘=. Some few, rulerl as kinj^s. 
Of the deeds f*f sorne^ there are records, handing down their 
names to posterity ; but, history is silent as to the majority. 
Nevertheless, they are not foi gotten anrl their mcmoiies are 
kept alive — not by the subtlety of a Hume or the diffusive 
eloquence of a Gibbon but — by^ tradition, and their fame tinted 
by^ time. 

I do not remember ever to have reaped such a plentiful 
harvest of reverie, as on my?' first visit to Syrium — to the mins 
of the Roman Catliolic Catheuird there. The sacred edifice is 
now roofless, and into the devices of the walls, pi. mts hr^ve 
forced their way and aie gradually wTcnching asunder tlic 
damaged masonry, helping time to complete its woik of utter 
destruction. 

But, I thought of the days when thrse, iv.w ciiimbling walls 
echoed to the sounds of gioii^ tis music. H<av on this floor, 
knelt the Portuguese warriors, while at tlie Altai. Iniliianf with 
candle light, a priest of God offcicd the most sacred and awful 
of mysteiies. 

And now ? All is desolation. Even the graves of the brave 
warriois arc forgotten. The Syniiim fd to-day is a small villa c'C 
situated some four or five miles down the Rangoon river. At 
one time it held the proud position that Jiang'' . n now boasts 
of. In those early days it was a most imptutaitt centre of 
commerce, and three European Companies of tiadeis had their 
factories and agents .st Syiium. It was aKo tin- capital nf ri 
kingdom luled over by a white man — a Poituguesc aJventuier 
named Philip De Biito. 

Veiy little that is authentic is' hnown of this De Ihito. 
That he was in the employ? of the king r f Aiiacan ; that, he 
lived and niicd at Syiium as king, and built tiurc Onneh- — 
these are facts. Wliat fuithcr is known of him is ti adit ion, 
much of it uureliai>le, but a good pait, truf. Handed down 
fmm father to .son comes the stoiy'-of the mar\ ehuns adventures 

of this Poituguese free lance ; his fame, fiequeiitlyj' retoucited 
by the finger of time, has gained perhaps more than it has lost. 
The manner of his coming to Burma is not known, even inspir- 
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ed tradition on this point is silent ; but, as to his meeting with 
the king of Arracan, she <-ays : 

“ He came as a warrior, all clothed in armour and with but 
few followers. The king of Arracan, seeing him, was struck 
with bis god-like appearance, ^and enquired who he was. But 
the man spake a strange tongue ^nd npne could understand 
him. * He must he a hol}^ man,’ said the king, and he com- 
manded that the strange maiv be taken, to a H' poongi\ Kyaiing 
as the most fitting abode such as**he. ‘ 

<‘Tii a little- while, tlic king, being occupied in .wars with his 
neighbours, forgot all about the stranger, but *in the meantime 
the man, with the beautiful countenance, bad learned to speak 
and understand the Burmese language and he demanded an 
audience of the king. Now, at this time, because of a great 
victoiy, the people w’ere holiday making, and the king had 
gathered all the famous at])letcs throughout his provinces, to 
perform before his subject-. Thcie was therefore a great gather- 
ing when the sti angt r ar<'ornpanit d b\’ another, his inferior in 
rank, was piesented to the king. How tl'.e people stared at him 
in wonder, the men silently achnin-ig his strength; the women 
If/ud in their acclamations hi- beauty ; but the stranger >vas 
unmoved either by the pir^found silence of tire men or the haid 
ejacn.ations of tlte woman. With measured steps he marched 
.liicct to wl’scrc sat the king, and as he walked, the clanging of 
his arniftiii sonnded like distant lluindcr. h'. )r a brief space, 
the king looked at him, as much enchanted with his person as 
his people. At Icngtli he a^ked the stranger wiio he was and 
his bu^ine^s. and tho man replica! : 

“‘Site, 1 am of a naMtin far beyoiii! the seas. In my land 
rvcrv man is a w.otior, the sword ever at his '^idc Therefore, 
O king ! natK ii for the time being at peace with other 

nations, and my sw<ud grrnving rusty in its scabbard, I and a 
few fuliowcrs, I'Avc roihc to thee, to offer our services.' 

“ Now, the kir.g thought the man was lying, and answered 
inn. . * O braggart ! ^V"c, too, arc a nation of warriors, and 

dui V, e hut know tlie way to your country, would surely swallow 
It up ttoo 3 ou be no more a nation.’ 

‘‘At" that tho stranger grew exceedingly angry.’* 

‘ ]>y St. Thome ! ' he .cried, * How ! Cull me braggart ? 
H u e a try, you or twcjity of your men and singly, will I do 
batUe with you or them.’ 

'The king smiled cunningly. He thought this a fine oppor- 
tunity to prove the stranger a braggart. 

“ ‘ So be it,* said he. Wc always like to humour our guests. 
Iwenty of my waniois will do battle with you.’ 

“The warrior’s Irorsc was brought by one of his folhnvcr.s. 
It was a noble animal and pranced and tossed its head dcclar- 
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ing its eagerness for the coming battle ; and the man, De Brito, 
although clothed in heavy armour, sprang lightly into the 
saddle and called to the king to bring forth his men. The 
Burmese soldiers came forth, laughing, for it appeared ridicu- 
lous to them that they, twenty in number, should do battle with 
one man. The spectators were moved further back not to 
impede the movements of the combatants. The women, pitying 
the stranger, cried : ^ Avidle! Amdle I * but he sat unmoved on 

his warhorse. 

“At a signal from the king, the drums beat the charge. 
The Burmese soldiers leaped into the air, shouting and making 
a great noise to intimidate the warrior, but he rushed to meet 
them, anxious as they to join battle, ‘ By St. Thome ! By 
St. Thome ! ' was his battle cry which sounded loud above the 
roar of his opponent's voices. He charged into the centre of 
the men, and then there was such fighting as was never, witness- 
ed before. He clave men in halves. He smote (>tf their heads, 
and with such force that one rolled to the feet of the king. 
Seeing that his war horse was helping him much, the Burmese 
soldiers stew the noble animal, and down came the warrior, and 
with a shock that made the ground tremble. But, he was on 
his feet quickly and pioved he was master of his swr^rd even on 
foot. Round and round he swung, his swoid making a great 
circle, within the radius of which no life was safe, and when the 
soldiers held back, he rushed at them, cutting them down like 
paddy ^ at harvest time. 

“ ^ It is enough/ said the king when the remnant of his 
warriors had run to hide themselves. ‘ Thou hast conquered 
and art no braggart. We recall the appellation. Where are 
our soldiers? The bravest died nobly; the cowards will be 
found hiding under the /oongus of their wives. Take them 
forth, for tiiey must die, and at the hands of the executioner/ 

No doubt, time, and oft repetition, has added to the 
martial splendour of the Portuguese adventurer. It must also 
be remembered, that compared with the standard of l>urmese 
courage, an ordinary act of daring would be considered by them 
a fit theme for song and praise ; for the Burmese as a rule, fight 
from behind cover, refusing to meet an enemy face to face, 
A Burman to satisfy some paltry retenge, stabs his enemy from 
behind. . 

Tradition goes on to say that Pc Brito was made a 
General. 

At this time, the kings of Ava, Pegu and Toungoo were 
waning among themselves, and taking .advantage of these dis- 
agreements, the king of Arracan sent De Brito with an Army 
to capture Syrium ; and with the aid of his friend Salvado 
Lebeira, De Biito successfully accomplished his task. The 
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Portu^^iiesc adventurer, however, was ambitious. He saw how 
easilv ihe people could be subdued and determined to conquer a 
part, at least, of Burma, for himself. The opportunity soon 
presented itself. The king of Arracan appointed De Brito 
his agent at Sy»ium, and De ^rito first built a Gustom's-house, 
and "then a fort to protect — so he*said— rthe kiiig’s revenue‘s, 
whereas the fort was built with the intent to protect himself 
against tlie attacks of the king, fgr De Brito had plotted with 
his friend Lebeira to mgike Syiinm*an 'independent kingdom. 
In order not, prematurely, to rouse a suspicion of IWs intentions, 
Dc Brito at first built oidy a small fort, and then gradually 
stiengthened and enlarged it, while Lebeira drilled the soldiers, 
and when the fort was strong enough, and the soldiers had 
been taught how to fight after the manner of European troops, 
l)e Biito raised his standard and proclaimed himself king of 
S3’»inin. 

On receipt of the news of the proclamation, the king of 
Arracan was justly incensed because of the traitorous conduct 
of the i’ortuguese adventurer, and sent a large array to 
chastise him ; but De Bnto*s little band of trained soldiers was 
quite a match for the Arracanese hoides, and defeated them 
with great slaughter. 

This initial success, fired De Brito’s ambition to extend 
his conquests. He, however, recognised the impracticability 
of such an undertaking with the material at his disposal. His 
soldiers — compaied with the soldiers of the king — weie efficient, 
and their confidence in their leader strengthened by the lecent 
victory. They were tlu rcfoie quite a matcli f/r tiie Arracanese 
troops ; but — the king had many armies. As one was van- 
quished, anetther was quickly ready to take its place, whereas, 
each fresh encount^^r wfjuld diminish De Brito’s men, he having 
no reserve to fall back on, De Brito, therefore, determined 
to seek help fiom his countrymen in Portugal, and with this 
intention, set sail for Goa, the capital of the Portuguse posses- 
n India, leaving his friend, Lebeira, to govern Syrium 
dining his absence. 

De Britcj no intention of surrendering Syrium to the 

Portuguese Government, f(»r the miserable stipend of 200,000 
reis a year,"* the salary paid to most of the Governors, was 
not to his liking. His proposal was that ships and men should 
be given him, and in exchange he promised to remit either to 
Goa or Portugal a percentage of his revenues. The king of 

® 200,000 reis looks a lar^c amount on paper. Let ns, however, see what 
IS its equivalent in English money 1000 i-eis=:about $0-4-6 , 200,000 

reis=$45 a year or about Its. 56 a mouth. Of course, in those days, the 
buying capacity of the reis waa greater than now, but even then, no one 
would think the salary a princely one. 
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roitngal agreed to Dc Brito's conditions. The adventurer was 
not prepared for so ready an acceptance. He had his doubts. 
He was inclined to think that as soon as he had made his 
kinf^dom secure, the Home Government would demand 
Bunna for the Ciovvn, but he asked for no fuither explana- 
tions. He had six ships and men, and with these he set sail 
for his kingdom, witliont any further dela3^ for tlie absence 
of news for six long ino.itli^' Iiad cicated anxiety in his n)ind 
as It) liow Lcbeira was administering his estate. Tliat Jjebeira 
was loyal, De Biito had no doubts ; and Lebeira was pioving 
bis loyalty, holding out as he was against the fierce attacks 
of the united armies of the kings of Anacan and Pegu. 
Months passed, and starvatitm was staring the small g.'irri-f)n 
in the face, when — six magnificent I’ortngiicsc- ships sailed up 
the liver. De Brito lost no time. He (ell upon the invadcis 
and defeated them with gieat ^laughter. 

De Brito, equip[)ed as iie now \\a<, determined to follow np 
his beaten enemy. lie invaded Pegu, and town after town 
fell to him, and tlie king of Pegu fl< d. After a slum lest, 
De Biito advanced against his old master, the king of Anacan, 
and in a great bailie completely defeated him and lt;ok Ids 
son piisoncr. date of tins battle and the Criptnre (<f tlie 

king^.s son is given as AD. 1604. The king siud fcii peace. 
De Ihilo was pioclaimcd king ^'f I'egu, and the king's .scat 
was returned to hi^ people on tlie p. yment of a lansom of 
5. ',000 crowns. 

Theie was peace, now, and Dc Biito hui*t liim a chinch at 
Sviiuin, also a palace for himself and his wives (Pnjrmese 
women.)* But his rcsties- spin! ill biookcd a die of ease, and 
it soon led idm into iinschiei. On sc'ine pictence, lu^ intei- 
Ricd with 'lie kingdom of Toimgoo, wbicii was tiihutaiy to 
the kingdom of x\va, wliosc lulcr Matha-Daina, was tlie in(\sl 
ptiwerful in Burma. 

In 1612, therefore, the kings ( f Ava and Twin'g'')0 invested 
Syiiuni both by land and ^^a. months De Ihito !u Id out, 

on several occasions sallying h rtb and defeating the l^.inme^e ; 
blit, one night, a treacherous hand opinied *!u* gates. Tin^ 
Burmese hosts lushed in and Syrinm was taken. De Unto 
fell alive into the hands of his cMh-mies, who in their levenge 
prepared for him a lioinble tieatli. In fiont of his palace lu^ 
was impaled alive, and there he lingcied fur two days, suffering 
great agony. 

Of the remaining Portuguese prisoners, some were executed 
(Lebeira among them) and idhers weie transpoited to diffcient 
paits of the Empire. Descendants of these Portuguese are 
still to be traced in Noitlicin Burma. Their religion is a 
mixtinc of Cluistianity and Buddliism. The leligion of their 
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fathers having readily coalesced with the doctrines of F^mddha. 
For over a hundred years these captives had no spiritual 
adviser, and when in 1719 a Missionary of the Barnabite 
Mission was sent to them, he found very few even who knew 
anything of the Portuguese ^ language. The captives had 
intermarried and their children no ^onge» looked to Portugal 
for help. The5J^ were Burmese they said, and worshipped both 
Buddha and Christ. • , 

Tradition speaks of De Brito as thfe first European to visit 
Burma. No date is given as to when he landed, but from the 
date of his gieat battle with the king of Arrakan, one is able 
to state definitely that European connection with Burma had 
been nearly a hundred yeais previous. It was in 1519 that 
the Poituguese concluded a treaty with the king of Pegu. 
Towaids tlie close of the century the Dutch obtained posses- 
sion of the Island of Negrais, and then, shortly after the 
ca[)ture and death of De Brito, the English East India Company 
had a<>ei»ts and factoiies at S3^rium. 

About the middle of the 17th century all the Europeans in 
Burma were expelled. The Dutch and the Portuguese never 
re turned ; tlie French, only for a short while, but the English 
came again and stayed. After a time, Syiium was deserted 
fr^r Rangoon, and now, beyond the luinsof a church, a few 
t^iinbs and the f< .iindatiuns of some buildings, noticing now 
rctnaifis to tell of S^^iiutn's ancient glory. 

It was in 1755 that Syrium was destro^^ed. The T^.laing 
kingdom of Pegu, overthrew Ava, and after a few years of 
supjcmacy, the T.daings were overcome Lv' a prince named 
Alfunpia who succeeded in uniting his countrymen and ruled 
supieine lliroughcmt Bunna, To celebrate his conquest of the 
lalaings, Alonipra dcstioyed Syiium and built Rangorm. 

J. H. WiLLMER. 
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Art. VI 11.— the ARABS AND THE ALLEGED BURN- 
ING OF THE ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY.* 

BY'BR. KREHL. 

( Translated from the German by G. K. Narimdii)\ 

T he Arabs are still urder the heavy suspicion, that it was 
they who burnt, in 642 A.D, at the time of the conquest 
of Alexandiia, the Museum, and the Library in mnnection 
with it, which was there. The account on which the suspicion 
is based, apparently with the most complete and justifiable 
warrant, is to be met with in very impf>rtant Aial> aulhois 
like Abd-al-LatifJ, Makiizi§, Haji Khalifa|| and others : 
all histoiical authorities of the first laiik, whose writings 
offer us so much important and material amount of inform- 
ation on the history, and the state of culture in the lands 
of Liam, that we feel easily tempted to give them full credence, 
with reference to this episode which has been handed down 
to us. But when we take into consideration the attitude 
of hostility which Islam, especially in the first years (*f its 
appearance, assumed against all otfer religions and culture 
developments, all scepticism on the authenticity of the accoui.t 
in question appears untcrrablc Haji Khalifa himself report^, 
that the Arabs in the opening stage of Islam cultivated no 
other science but the study of their own tongue, and the 
Koran, and the legal ordinances therein emboditd, as well as 
medicine, the last being a science in no way prejudicial to 
their faith. 

^ Traiiiactionp of the Foiirili I ntci national Congress ol Orientalists 
+ The traiu\:!or is responsible for the looL-notes. 

X ^bdiil Lalif did for Kirypt, tiioiip:li not so ihuiouLdily oi ciiiicjlly what Al 
Birnni achieved for India in the tenth century, llis besi-kiiown woik i_ U. insisted 
by S de Saey, Kflution de. I'Ef^yptc. 

§ Ahul Abbas Ahmed bin Ali bin Abda’ Kadir biii JVliiharnir.ad ,il thr^.iim 
Takiadilin al-Makiizi. to \ im his full name, ttas born at C.ino m i;;64. .Jui \\a, 
brought up by his gTaiidlrithci in tlie I I.nialiie vlociiinc. which, after couise ».! 
study, he gave up in favour of the ^ha^i icliool, betanie a \it>Jcnt oppomnl of hi"* 
qiiandom fellow bclievcis, aijd even betrayed Z.ihiiite learriiiigs. Th- fol' owing 
year he performed the pilgrimage^ and after ocfupying c hei posts, was aiipoirued 
viithiasih or prelect of the market police, and wa^' by iiiris pieacher in the mosque 
of Amr-ibn-abAs and at the Madresa of 11 : .an. He was, sometime 

professor at the gic.it Colleges of Ashrafiya and Ikba lya Palteily he retired 
tnio private life devoting himself to literary pursuit In 1430 he set out once 
more on tJie pilgrimage this lime w'ith his family, retuinitig to ' alio in I 435 i 
Afici a piolonged illness he died on the 27lh Kainadhim 845 A. II. or Februaiy 
oth 1442 For a long list of his works vide hiOLkelinann, Cesch-d-Arab Lit. 

ii, 39 - 

|l llaji Khalifa, an officer in the bureau of the War Miiilster at Stambiil 
wrote on political Jiistory and geography in Turkish, but his great bibliography of 
the Vvhole Islamic literature is in Arabic. 
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They kept aloof from all the other sciences with ji^id deci- 
siveness, for thus only they believed they could keep their 
creed and dogma of Islam uncontaminated by alien or inju« 
lious influence. They apprehended that the more profrnndly 
they occupied themselves \vith other branches of kiM^wlcd'^c 
they drew the nearer to the peril*<f this young faith being 
weakened And Haji Khalifa expressly sets forth that they 
carried theii zeal so far, ^hat they •consigned to flames all 
the books not written in the Arabic* language, which they came 
across, in the countries they conquered*. This spccount of the 
beginning of Islam might emanate from a very posterior 
period, Haji Khalifa died in 1658, still we must say that it 
presents a perfectly true and correct delineation of the limited 
nature of the horizon of the then Arabs — a circumscribed hori- 
zon which did not extend beyond mere fanaticism. 

Wherever the Arabs went beyond the bc)undsof their country, 
they met all alien civilisation witii the same war of annihila- 
tion, their bigotry being chiefly directed against religious 
phenomcMia, and they strove to carry out the duty enjoined 
in the Koran to disseminate the religion of their prophet, to 
set aside all the obstacles in the way to its spread, and by its 
propagation, to fulfil the mission imposed upon them, namely, 
to make Islam tl^e common property of all mankind, with 
all ttte meians possible at their command. This religion is, 
according to the view of the Koran, pieordaitied not to remain 
only within the confines of the Arab people the best nation 
on the fare of the earth,’' but to become a woild-religion, and 
ever)' Aluslim is stringently bound to fight against all who 
oppose the divine-will, as revealed in the Koran, Universal 
war and annihiiati m were appointed for all who would lu^t 
yield adherence to their confession of faith, There is no God 
save Allah and Muhammad is the prophet of Allah.’' 

But the practice of every-day life was not so severe or 
uncoinj)romi'iing as the theory. Perusing the historical works 
beaiw g oti the period, furnished us by the account of the 
snbjngation ol Syria, Persia and Egypt, we learn that the 
payment of tl^e poll-tax delivered the non-Moslem from death 
or perpetual slavery, and that Jews and Chri‘.tians in particular 
being the possessors of “Written revelation” were everywhere 
troa:ed with comparatives leniency and were certainly better 
otr than tlie followers of other creeds. 

I he first fiery passion gradually cooled down, and the in- 
telligence inheient in the Semites, as also the nobler instincts 
o humanity, conduced, eventually, to a sort of compromise 
between the sciupulous fulfilment of the written law and the 
laxer pra ctice This process repeated itself in all the countries 

Lexicon hibliogr, i yS, , 
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which the Arabs reduced to subjection, and whether the law 
was to be cairied out in all its severity, or the inhabitants of 
the newly-acquired territory were to be treated with mildness, 
depended upon the instructions which the individual gjenerals 
leceivcd from their Commanders, Again a variety of influences 
naturally affected the judf^’ment of the successors of Muham- 
mad* 

The sentimental Abu Bakr w\is fundamentally of a dif- 
ferent temperament, from that of his successor, the active 
energetic, and in every way reckless Omar. One can scarcely 
imagine a more iron-resolution, a greater severity against self, 
a more disinterested impartiality, than Omar’s, whom we must 
reckon the real founder of the secular empiie of Islam. Al- 
ready during the life-time of the prophet Muhammad, he dis- 
tinguished himself by his personal intrepidity, as well as the 
strict discipline imposed upon the companions in arms placed 
under him, in every battle in which he took part, at Kedr, at 
Ohod, at Khaibar, and when in the August of 163-^^, at the death 
of Abu Beki, who himself nominated him his successoi, he 
came to tlie throne, the* fiist thing that he undertook was to 
exi>el the Cinistians fiom Nejian and the Jews fr(*m Khaibar, 
f(;r Mahammcd l>ad expressed the wi^h, on his death-bed, that 
in Arabia two religions should not flc uiish side by side. He 
desired, in other uoid*'', that the country whose people were the 
fiist objects of his prophetic mission should be kept pine and un- 
dcfiicd by external influfiices. It was acc< rdingly (>ne ol ilie 
first obligations of his immediate successors, to carry out this 
last wish of their expiiing aposlle^ Abu Bekr, howevei, could 
not bring himself to execute the behest owing to political 
exigencies. Omar, on the coiitiary, employed the fiist peiic^d 
of his reign to resume wdiat Abu Ikki’s piocrasiination had 
delayed so long. Christians and Jews were, all of a sudden, 
driven out from their residences in Central Arabia, and so tlic 
w ish of the piophct was at last fulfilled. 

If Omar was at first filled with a most virulent hatied 
against the new doctrine introduced by Muhammad a haticd 
which was so violent that he had already resolvcfl to assassinate 
the prophet, this same passion, when he became a convert to 
Islam, as if by a miracle, was turned in the oppfjsite diicction 
and he became, from a terrible foe, a pillar of Islam^, duly ap- 
pieciated by the discerning projihet. Till the end of his days. 
Omar kept up this aident zeal for his creed. He subjugated 
himself to the severest self-denials, and imposed upon him- 

* Omai's conversion was brought about by the language of the Koran which 
has ever since been considered the model of excellence (though on bcanty grounds) 
see Giinmie’b Mohammtd \ and, for the asihelic e&iimation of the Koran, 
thid 11,23 :'eq. 
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self hard obligations, eschewing all sensual pleasures : — with 
equal decision and strength of mind he conducteef himself 
towards all those with whom he came in contact. Mis 
commands were to be implicitly and unconditionally obeyed, 
(though the moment he was^ convinced of his error on the 
authority of the Koran he was tf/fe first to acknowledge it\ 
From a character imbued with such qualities wc can, with 
justice, expect a deed such as the hurning of tlie library of 
Alexandria. If the religion of the prophet to whom he had 
suborn allegiance in life and death was the sole verity, to 
acknowledge and disseminate which he considered it his duty, 
then the destruction of all influences detrimental to Islam must 
have been to him a sacred obligation, and a collection of writ 
ings which taught nothing of this religion must have appeared 
to his mind a dangerous accumulation of pernicious forces. We 
arc compelled then to believe that he must have taken pains 
to demolish them. 

Thus all the circumstances concur to lend countenance to 
the report transmitted to us by the Arab historiograf)heis. 
And ycl these reports are in the last degree unconvincing, and 
when we come to scrutinize them closely they stand shorn of 
all authenticity and piobabiiity. 

!No\v let us consider tire texts of these reports. The most 
exhaustive account of all, is the one by Abui Faraj in his 
History of D> nasties (p. I14), It runs thus About this 
time (G42 A.D.) flouiislicd, among tlie Moslims, one Johannes, 
whom we call the grammarian, an inhabitant of Alexandiia. 
Tie lived in the tiiru’s wlicn Ami'ibn-al-x\si captured Alexand- 
ria, lie went to the latter, and Amr, who knew well what 
degree of knowledge he had attained, treated him with great 
respect, listening to his philosophical discourses to which 
the Arabs weie so little accustomed, and which aroused 
astonishment and admiration. Hut Amr himself was a man of 
understanding, speedy resol\e and clear notions, so that he 
attachiod hirn.scH to him and always kept him about him." One 
day ]( hannes told him You have put under seal all the 
things that were to be found in the treasuries of Alexandria. 
Now a.> to whatever thereof may be of use to you I have no 
objection against the same, but as regards what can be of no 
utility to you that you. must allow us to possess/’ Ami- 
demanded : “ What is it that can be of use to you? Johannes 
uq^lied, The philosophical books which are in the Imperial 
treasury/' “ The)' are not under my control/' rejoined Amr, — 
until I get permission from the Commander of the Faithful, 
Omar-ibn-al-Khattal), 1 can issue no orders touching these, ” 
and thereopon he wrote to Omar advising him of what Jolraii- 
nes had said. Then Omar sent the following brief reply : 
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“ As regards the books of which you speak, they contain either 
what is in conformity with the book of God (that is the Koran), 
and in that case the book of God is all-sufficient and we need 
not these ; or they contain what is contrary to the book 
of God, and in the latter rase too we do not want them. 
Order then that they be destroyed. ” Amr-ibn-al- Asi accord- 
ingly had the books distributed amongf the baths of Alexandria 
in order to heat the. same thefewith and so they were com- 
sumed by fire in half a j^ear. 

This is, QS we said, the most exhaustive account which has 
been vouchsafed to u*^, about the supposed fR.ct, and which, 
besides, refers, not to the books* of the Alexandrian Library, but 
only to the volumes preserved in the ro3^al archives. Never- 
theless it has always been considered as a notice of the burning 
of the Alexandrian Library attached to its Museum. 

Tlie narrative emanates, let it be p irticularly noted, from 
a Christian Soudan autl^or who wrote in the Syriac or Arabic : 
a?i author who lived in the middle of the thirteenth century, 
and by consequence som<* 600 years subsequent to the event 
which he relates. But wc have very full accounts of the taking 
of Ah'xandna. after a protracted seige, by Amr-ibn-al-Asi, the 
General of Omar, from the pen of very old writers like 
Beladhuri’^ Il)n-abd-al-Hrikam and others. These accounts 
partly go into mitinte d^'tails giving the number of the baths, 
the gardens, etc., in the clt}", recounting in particular the acts 
of Omar, aft^ir he acquired possession of Alex indiia ; describing 
th.e amount of the poll-tax he imposed upon the Copts and ihe 
Jews, etc., and yet oliscrving a p'*rfect silence over the alleged 
fact communicated to us by Abui-Faraj. 

N‘>w this is extremely surprising. That an episode of such 
moment, as it could not but have been to the whole educated 
world at the time, under any circumstances, should be pas'^cd 
over in perfect silence, is in itself barcl)’ credil)Ic. From the 
view point of the orthodox Moslims, the instructions of Omar, 
and the putting into effect of the same by his General Amr, 
must have been no doubt an act worthy of fame, of which it 
was impossible they could have omitted ail mertion. But the 
order reported to us by Abul-Faraj by no means coincides with 

* Uela<»ihuri lived as a companion at the CVmit c the Khalils Mmaw.ikkil 
.and Sustain. He was entiustcd with the e<liicati..n o AbriiilJ,(h (.'-on ofKhaliP 
al Muataz), the unfonuRate royil aiithoi. He died ii conse-iujiice of an exces- 
■ive dose of beladhor rt/rryitf heliadona. which is lu ih day consideied a meins 
lor strengthening the memory in the popular jiliarrnacoiii.i (*f AIoiocoo (Moulieras 
Le ’• !niovnu ii, 30c)). Like most of the Itesl writers in Arabic, it may be paren- 
thelicallv, noted he came of Persian parentage and died in 892. None ^of his 
translations of Persian 01 probibly i’ahUric works lias come down to us, ihoiifi-h 
the Fimnshi mentions a metrical Ahd Aideshir of the reign of King Ardeshir the 

bclSBSLIllCiC* 
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what we know from the oldest Arab historians about the 
measures Omar adopted in respect of the Egyptians. 

The siege of the city lasted full fourteen months, and the garri- 
son held out so long, because the city was open along the sea- 
coast, and the Greeks were constantly supplied, from that side, 
with succour in men, provisions, etc. It^hasbeen expressly 
related that the rich and the powerful turned to account this 
opportunity to convey their .effects and^ property to places of 
security, that most of them emigrated*, and that the remnant 
were no longer in a position to resist the increasingly energetic 
assaults of the Arabs. At last the city fell'into the hands of 
the Moslims. 

The victors were in extreme excitement. The soldiers 
vehemeiitly demanded, and we are told, with unanimit)% that 
the inhabitants be divided, that is. they be allotted as slaves to 
the conquerors and the immoveable property .shouhl become 
the asset of the Arabs. But Amr resisted the pressure brought 
to bear up(^n him, and appealed to the decision of the Klmhf 
Omar, who was for milder mcasuies t(/wards the Christians, and 
decieed that a tribute be imposed in propoition to the pioperty 
owned. The indwellers were assured, othei wise, (Ttheir life and 
propel ty. In his oider Omar kept himself well within the limits 
laid (town it) the Koian, inasmuch as it promises and guaranttrs 
the Jews and the (. 1 )iistians personal libcity and freedf m to 
pi act ice their own religion, piovitled only they pa) the tri- 
bute and surrender themselves (compaie Sura 9, 29) He cr-uld 
accoidingly feel himself perfectly justified, fr^ m his ligid 
ortlir)dox standpoint in this his eU ment pi«jcjciuie, and it is 
not im{)robablc that the cxtraoidinary jubilation ensuing on 
the final capitulatic n of Alexandria, aUur encannuis cxc rtions 
and prolonged haid fighting, tempered and mollitiLvl his 
mind. 

Now since this has been cited from the older sources, partly 
fiom accounts of immediate eyc-v\ itnesses, we arc in a manner 
oblige ‘1 to ascribe to it greater value and authenticity than 
the ‘^sil'.sequent accounts, so divergent fiom these, and all the 
more stj, Ijccause we find that elder authorities preserve the 
original and frue tradilion.s, with greater fidelity and less 
admixliire of inendacily, , than was the case with the latter- 
day sciibcs. To draw uptui the old souiccs is the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of Arabic history, as written by the earlier 
authors. 

The objection, that the silence of the primitive sources, 
cannot be adduced as evidence against the correctness of the 
report furnished by po tcrior times, since the anterior authors 
may have (>mittcd the episode of set puipose, is from vaiious 
grounds altogether untenable, for it is contrary to the specific 
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character of Arabic and, particularly, Semitic systems of record- 
ing: history. 

Let us, to dig:ress for a moment, consider the system of their 
historicfil writingjs. 

The lowest step is a sort ofc chronological description of 
memorable contempory eiJents, which, at first had no other 
object beyond fixing the same in the memory of the people. 
The piimary stage also took another shape, namely, geneologi- 
cal tables to which, as is well known, all the Semitic peoples 
of the East have been attaching so much weight, from remote 
antiquity downwards. Such rcgisteis of ancestry, and indubi- 
table synchronous lists or catalogues, we find recorded, for 
instance, in the Pentateuch, and these simple written memora- 
bilia are a proper basis upon which is constructed the historical 
descriptions, (compare the catalogue of places where the Israe- 
Hties I'lalted in the desert. Numbers 33.1-49). These, the most 
archaic records constitute the actual rough material which is 
incorporated, unaltered, in the histories. It is not interwoven 
with other extraneous matter, so that in most cases it is easily 
recognisable as appertaining to the past, and can be easily 
made f)Ut frmn the subsequent addenda. Add to this the 
oral repoits of c ontempttrarics, winch at fiist were tfan.smittcd 
from gcncratioti to generation, and were rr inmittcd to waiting, 
in tlie majority <^>f cases, only at a later p('iiod. In all cases, 
wheic the names of the verba! traditionists c'-u'd he aseci tninc^d, 
the old Aiab authors have piescived them with sci iipulous 
cxactitiuh-, and tin's deseription of tiansnntted Ir-nlition is 
looked upon as incontcstihle, pio\ ided iio link, as the Aiabs 
j)ut it, in the whole chaiFi of rnithcniti^^s is mi^sc'd, no matter 
hr.wcver unti u.stv^ 01 thy the c> ntcmpf'»aiy or eyewitness to 
llie event may be, from whom the tiaclition first (-riginated. 
The ciitcrion of these primal bouiccs as a satisfactory answer to 
the question whetiier the repot ting contcmpoi ary as reiiahle 
or not, did not much concern the Aiab annalists of ohi. In 
cases where they came acioss, iit the list of their authoiities 
several mutually contradictory dicta, they cfunjilacently placed 
them all alongside of each other, without tioubl.vng themselves 
to determine, wliich of them was worth the greatest credit, or 
wiiose rcpoit had the gicatest int*insic probability. It soinc- 
liines hapt>ened, though rarely, that tlieii ciilical conscience 
was disturbed by the glaring inconsistencies of a succe.ssion 
of auth(Jtities whom they quietly quoted one after another. 
And then they expressed a pious \allahu-alam (God knows 
it the best) pacifyiiig themselves and their readers. 

If, accordingly, the primitive historiographcis of Aiabia sink 
in our estimation, with respect to their value as historians, 
as thinkers and critics, we prize all the more the traditions 
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handed down by them to us, to alter or amend whose oriwinal 
shape, the older compilers did not dare. The text of the 
written material lying before them they reproduce with the 
most conscientious fidelity and care, keeping to the ori- 
ginal^even to grammatical inac<juracies and errors. Their works 
are replete with historical rough orft, testifying to their in- 
ordinate industry, but these are, at the same time, in most 
cases, little more than uncritical compiUtions. They embody 
the whole material, which a discriminating band must first 
glean and set in order, before he can work it up into a his- 
tory, a real wnrk of art. As we said, these productions are 
little better than preliminary rough woik, because history as 
an art, is not what Arabs concern themselves with. It was even 
unknown to the later chroniclers like Al-Makkari*, who flour- 
ished in the seventeenth century. This celebrated writer was 
by no means a mere insipid chronicler, and endeavoured, so far 
as in him lay, to represent, not only the political, but also the 
civil and social phases of the Arabs of Spain, No doubt he has 
been o!)e of the most diligent and ciicumspect of compilers, 
and his volimiinous and many-sided work is a genuine mine, 
afife^rding most interesting notices on a variety of subjects ; but 
still he retnains no more than a compiler. He is a stranger 
to anything apprc^-aching to a critical examination, extending 
over his whole protUiction, and to independent lesearch. 

Hence it is, that compilation is the appropriate character- 
istic of Arab Iiistoncal literatuie down to the latest times, and 
the remaik is especially applicable to its begitmings. At a 
relatively early pciiod, and shortly before the advent of Islam, 
they had a ceitain ground-floor, so to say, of synchronous 
history, naturally of the most rudimentary character, the collec- 
tions of maxims aiul brief narratives of distinguished conlem- 
poraiies, — to preserve which was the most anxious care of the 
Aiabs. For the lifetime of the prophet we have such collec- 
tions of tiaditions as the Al-Muvatta of Malik"|" and the two 

* Th^ moBf relebr-ited hisioiian ol Spain \va? Alimed-al-Makkari, born about 
I !« in Fez and Morocx:o, Alter making his pilgrimage, he settled 

down, a«i a n^ii in lerusalcni, bui he again visited fiom thence, five times in 

Sc\eT! years. NIccc.i and Medina. The follow'ing years weie spent in Jerusalem, 
iJamar i.s and (.'riiio, <»iir author holding public discourses on Muslim tradition. 
As I'C .!.o about lo settle in Dam.i^cus he suddenly died in *630. His principle 
‘■vork, a History of bpain, he compo^<‘d in a j^eai nt the instance of the learned in 
f^.'tnasrijs This great rvoik falls into tw'o divisions almost equal, the first with its 
nuuier. us literary appendices, treating of the Political History of Spain, the second 
being devoted to the chequered life of the Vazir I^isanuddin. 

Ills great history ot ihe'Muhainmedan dynasties in Spam, called the Nafhuttih 
was rendered into F.nglish by (;ayangos. 

t In opposition to the school of Irak, headed by Abu Hanifa. the most rigid 
adherence to tradition w'as taught by Mahk ibn Anas (born 705, died 795) in his 
''hiel work the Muvatta. lie was at fust a decided follower of the Abides, but re> 
cor. u'c'd himself to the reigning house of the Abbasides. His Murialta cor.taint 
» riii 1,700 traditions, carefully culled and arranged in order of their contents. 

VOL. CXVI.] II 
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Sahihs of Bukhari and Muslim,* and for the opening period of 
the Islamic hcgmony the huge history of Tabarif who died 
in 922 in Baghdad. The production of Tabari belongs to that 
class of compilations which present a medley of traditions, 
often at vaiiance with each gther, and occasionally cite 
the authorite-^. Subsetjuent writers on history, Ibn-al- 
AthirJ (1230 A D.; for instance, drew upon this compilation, 
selecting traditions of intrinsic probability, though retain- 
ing in most cases the text of the sources employed. With 
greater freedom and with deeper critical insight, worked Ibn- 
Khalduii§ (405 A.D ) who subjected the materials he used to 
a further i eduction advancing his own views and interweaving 
more or \c^s facts at first hand into the texture of his 
history, which is a work of art. Indeed he decidedly stands 
out as a real piiilosophical historian, who investigates the 
motives which inspired the prominent personalities depict- 
ed in his nairative. This superior genuinely philosophical 
clement of his research, is more in evideiice in the prolego- 
mena to his histoiy than in the body of the woik itself. 

Nov\ let us return to the prf'per subject of our inquiry. 
The accounts of the alleged burning of the Alexandria 
Library by Amr, at the instance of Omar, are conspicuous by 
their absence in the older ‘sources, and this in itself evokes 
great suspicif»n. So far a.s I know, it appears first in Abdul- 
al-Latif, a writer of the twelth century, posterior by 500 years 
to the event which he relates From this time onwards it is 
frequently reiterated by Arab authors and is most elaborately 
reproduced with amplifications, as we noted above, by 
AbuUF.iraj with minute and circumstantial details The 

* For tlie hrtory oi Mo'^lcnj reljf^ious tradiiirtn referoiire can be made to no 
better authority tiian Goidziber, Uber die hniu'nkiung de^ Hadiih, Bulhaii was ol 
Iranian cxlraciion. 

l*Toff&s:Or P. ihii n in his Gfs*.kiihlr der /'’t / w hen L'ltUt atnr (p. 4^4 is astonished 
to find the number of tlie most prominent \ o liter.ni wlu> weie of Iranian 
orig;in ; — to name only :i few, the gr-inirnaiian ^ and Kisai the exegetes 

/amakhshari, and I'aidliawi, tlie hisioiians T.iba Ibn K"taiba, Dinaw.iri, Hamza, 
Beladhari, Al Binini. the philosophers and ph^ ci.ins Razi, Urn Sin-i better known 
as Avisenna and Ghazzali and the astronoine (Jmar Khanv.tm (the world-re- 
uowned poet) and ^asirudai^ of Tus 

+ The best- known work of this most puiUfic polyhlsloi is his chronicle. Nibdelse 
has rendered accessib'e to European bcholaii, i)ie settion of Jus history bearing? on 
the Persians and Arabs undei the Sass.mides He was born at Amul in Tabariston 
in 838. ' ' 

X Much of justice Amir Ali’s Hi-tory of the Saracens is based on this 
original source. Besides his history, which suppltmenls, and in a manner metho 
dizes, Tabari,, Ibn Athir wrote a history of the Atabeks and a large biographical 
collection dealing with 7. 500 contemporai ies ol tlie piophi't 

§ Ibn Khaldun’s \ Prole translated into French by de Shine deserves a 
still wider recognition The historico-iihiiosopbical wiiier Ibn Khaldun is an 
altogether solitary phenomenon (in the hi-^tonrai literature of the Atabs), without 
a predecessor and success</r Brockelniaui*’.*: (tisclnjbu dt'r Aiabisch^n Ltttefa- 
iur ii, 4. 
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notice by Abdul-al-Latif is very brief (see de Sacy’s translation 

p he speaks of the ruins which he beheld in Alexandria 

and which he describes in a few words. The words which 
refer to the suppositious burning of the library run as 
follows ; “ I believe that this building of the Portico is 
where Aristotle, and after him his disciples, received instruc- 
tions, and that this was the academy which Alexander j erected, 
when he founded the city,^ and in which was located the 
library which Amr-ibn-^il-Asi burnt down at the command of 

Omar.’' , • 

The account is casual and devoid of authority. It has 
rather the flavour of an universally spread canard, than of 
an authentic occurrence. It partakes of the nature of a 
rumour which is repeated a thousand times by tourists, and 
it has aoout the same value, and the same validity, as attach 
to the stories circulated by credulous and unthinking mediaeval 
travellers about the situation of Jerusalem. 

Abdul-al-Latif is no genuine historian, rather is he a writer 
on travels, and we need not lay too much stress upon definite 
occurrences which he inserts in his work on Egypt. Moreover, 
It abounds in palpable inaccuracie'^, for needless to say 
Aristotle was never in Alexandria and the Museum was found- 
ed not by Alexander but by Ptolemy L 

Of much greater importance and of still wider significance 
is the report of Abul-Faiaj. Judging from the view point 
of the East he is without doubt a historical writer of 
the first rank. He is decidedly one of the prominent 

Syrian men of learning, distinguished by hss cxtcn.sive erudi- 
tion and his ingenuity and conscientiousness, in the choice 
and use of his materials. He wrote on philosophy, exegesis, 
liturgy, jurisprudence and grammar, not as a dilettante 
scribler but as a competent and pr(»found scholar. 

Let us recall for a moment the circumstances under which 
lived Georgius. Bar-Hebraeus or Abui-Faraj and the times in 
which he wiote. 

Geengius Bar-Ebraya, oiir Bar-Hcbracus was the son of 
Aaron, a pliysi^ian, formerly a Jew, and was born at Melitene 
in the year 1226, He had the advantage, in his youth of a 
liberal education in the Gre<?k, Syriac and Arabic languages, 
as well as in the histoiy c>f. Christian dogma. He also studied 
medicine. Ilis father before him had been baptised, so that 
from his earliest infancy he was brought up in Christianit) . 
He supplemented his studies by distant travels- Already as 
a young man he seems to have been greatly respected 
by the people of his country, being in his twenty-first yeai 
nominated Bishop of Juba in Melitene, and consecrated by the 
Patriarch. Shortly after this he came to Haleb as Bishop, 
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and thence to the Monastery of St. Matthacus in the vicinity 
of Mosul, where he filled the office of a Matran of the Orient, 
This rank of a Matran was next to the office of the Tatriarch, 
and consequently the second place of honor in the Jacobite 
Church. The diocese committed to his charge comprised a 
fjreat portion of MesopotaVnia. The t^ffice was one of the most 
influential temporal di^nit}' in the whole Ea^.t, though at the 
same time, owing to various conflicts and disputes, in which 
the Christians were embroHcd with the Mongols, then s\varm- 
ing over further Asia under Halagn, one of the most difficult 
for Bar-Hebraeus, he having frequently to represent the Chris- 
tians before Halagu. He fought without respite or intermis- 
sion for the indcpendejice of his co-rcligionists, and it was due 
to his great piactical experience and astuteness that his 
exertions were mostly ci owned with success. It is leported 
that his competence in the ait of medicine contributed not 
a little to his becoming a fa\oritc with Halagn, who placed 
great reliance in liirn and gianicd him willingly a chaiter 
for the exercise of the (Christian religion. It v\ as, however, 
more than anything his awe-inspiring and dignified personal 
attitude, and the deep aiMi earnest moral rectitude of his whole 
being, which commanded the Mongol^ re‘'7>cct, and practically 
conduced to raise the status of the Christian residents of the 
Mongol Empire to one of actual respect. That, lunvevcr, Bar- 
Hebraeus despite the eminent motives which distinguished him 
from his contemporaiies, w'as but a child of the age, and was 
sunk in the superslit ion of his times, is shewn by the ciiciim- 
stances under which we are told he died. It is related that he 
was a keen astrologei. His birth, his consecration as Bishop 
and as the Matran had all occuired at the conjunction 
of Saturn a‘ d Jupiter. And therefrom he was firmly 
convinced that lii^ death w'ould take place when the same 
planets came round togethei, attributing to them a decisive 
influence on his fate. Shortly before the re-appeaiance of 
the abovesaid planetary position, he was ovei taken by a 
violent fever and refused all medical help, because, foi sooth, 
the stars had announced his dissolution, and t,hus he died, as 
he had predicted, in the year 1288. 

As the principal historical work*'of Gregorius Bar-Hebraeus 
whose Arabic name U'as Abul-Faiaj, one regard the 

chronicle written in Syriac. It is based on an industrious and, 
partly, critical employment of a considerable number of Syriac, 
Arabic.. Persian and Greek sources, of which many quoted from 
by him, seem to have perished. From this larger woik, em- 
bracing secular and chuich history, Giegoiius Bar-Hebraeus 
drew up, we are told, in the last days of his life a brief com- 
pendium in Atabic. This compendium is the Hisioria dynasti- 
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arum of Abul-Faragius edited by Edward Pocock in 1663, 
But the book, so far as its text before us goes, is no mere ex- 
tract, containingas it does many excellent notices of a historical 
and literary character, which are not found in the Syriac 
oiiginal. On account of the insufficiency of manuscripts, it is 
difficult to determine whether these Are interpolations by later 
transcribers, or whether tliey are really by the author of the 
compendium. But there is nothing, in the larger Syriac 
chronicle corresponding to the notice’ of the burning of the 
Alexandrian Library, as supplied, by tlie Arabic synopsis. 

Touching the omissionof this allusion, in the Syriac chronicle 
it has been advanced that Gregorius Bar-Hebraeus wrote the 
Arabic conspectus, having specially in view the library require- 
ments of the Arabs, and so had arlded this story in the latter 
book, it being of paiticnlar interest to the Arabs. All the 
same the omission is extremely surprising. But more sti iking 
stdl is the circumstance that the alleged occurrence is equally 
absent in the annals of Eutychius* and of Al-MakiiKt Eiity- 
thins was patriach of Alexandria. He died in office in the year 
940 — in the tentli century — and gave ns a minute narrative of 
the fall of Alexandria. He uses tlie best sources available to 
him, whicli wcie, we presume, abundant and copious, he having 
taken down the events on the spot wheie they occurred. Be- 
sides lie was a man of education and culture : to whom the 
wreck of a library, which if one iiad really existed at the time 
of the conquest of Alexandria, and which would have 
unqueslionatily contained many Christian writings of value, 
must have been a sad and deplorable episode. He need not 
have dreaded narrating the demolition by the Arabs of 
precious sti 're-hemses of books. Three hundred years later, 
AI-Makin, likewise a Chiistian, wiote also in tliis matter. He too 
furnishes us a succinct account of the capitulation of Alexan- 
dria, minutely detailed, but does not mention a word about the 
destiuction ot the library by Amr, These are part anterioi, 
part posterior authors who stood nearer the theatre of 
events than Abul-Faraj who, wrote in Mesopotamia, and in 
all probabiiit]ij drew upon Byzantine sources which for the 
hisioiy of Islam are so extiaordinarily turbid and tainted. 
The Byzantian wiiters fiet* their faces against Islam, imputing 
tc? it all possible pernicioysiiess. They believed it w^s to their 
interest to represent the professors of Islam, who were their 
opponents as barbarous as they could ; so that it requires no 
wild conjecturing to assume, that the whole story has proceeded 
fiom Byzantium, unless it be a mistaken transference, of a 

• Euiychius was Fatriarch of Alexandria about 929, accord-ing to Biockeb 
inann 

i* His history was translated into English by S. Purchas in 1626. 
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report of an entirely different episode, to the annexation of 
Alexandria. For it is asserted, though by later authorities, 
that an enormous quantity of Persian books was found when 
Saad-ibn-Wakkas, the Commander of the Khalif Omar, over- 
threw the Persian Empire ; that Saad was at a loss what to do 
with them, and that, havtng consulted Omar he was asked to 
consign them to the flames or waves. 

But if we look more closely into Abiil-Faraj’s story we are at 
once struck with its hyperbolic tenour. Four thousand bath- 
tubs were h?ated w4th this fuel of books, for full six months. 
This is quite a worthy parallel to the extravagant relation of 
Kutb-ud-din, anent the destruction of the Baghdad Library by 
Halaku. The tyrant hav'ng issued orders directing tl^e books 
to be cast into the Tigris, the innumerable volumes composed 
a bridge over which horsemen and foot passengers could 
pass ; and the ink washed off them turned the water dark ! 
{Notices et Extraits IV, 569./ 

If now the fable of Abiil-Faraj is highly improbable in 
its extravagance, its minor details contradict the inform- 
ation vve have preserved to us, in part, in the letter win'ch 
Amr wrote to the Khalif Omar at the conquest of Alexandria. 
He says in it ‘‘ 1 liave captured the city. I cannot describe its 
treasures, and must rest content with informing yon that I have 
found in it four thousand palaces, four thousand baths, fourteen 
thonsai'id Jews subject to taxation, four hundred royal stages 
and twelve thousand gardens producing vegetables.'^ It goes 
on to inform the Khalif that the Arabs are desirous of plun- 
dering the riches and Amr therefore requests to learn his plea- 
sure on the subject. In his reply Omar decidedly disapproved 
of the intended spoliation. And this can scarcely be reconciled 
with the alleged order to set fire to the library. In his report, 
Amr enumerates various rich, rare and costl)^ things which lie 
discovered in Alexandria ; and lie, whom Abul-Fara j depicts as 
a particular pation and cherisher of literature and arts, we are 
asked to believe, passed over in silence the colossal collection of 
books. This is haidly conceivable. 

Some may assume that Amr possibly wrote a separate 
letter to his liegelord discussing the fate of the library. But 
we need not forget, tliat Amr’s sojoifra in Alexandria was but a 
brief on^ too short in fact for him to receive, on the spot, an 
answer to a second communication. 

The question is, was the library still in existence at the 
time the Arabs possessed themselves of Alexandiia ? 

The problem has been raised by Gibbon,* who expresses 
himself unequivocally against the probability of the legend 


Decline and Fall iv, 567, 
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transmitted to us by Abul-Faraj. Let us rapidly survey the 
history of the library from its foundation onwards. 

It was, as is known, founded by Ptolemaeus I, who gathered 
round himself, in his new residence at Alexandria, a circle of the 
learned, and made Alexant^ria one of the most floiiiishing 
republics of learning, yet only tlfe beginning of the libiaiy 
coincided with bis reign. It was not before the reign of his 
son Ptolemaeus II, or the commencement of the third century 
B. C. that it was enlarged and increased, along with the whole 
Museum. At this time, the latter attained it« world-wide 
lenown. It became the abode of the most celebrated scholars, 
whose fame drew disciples fiom all quarters of the, then, 
civilized globe. The institution, in course of time, grew into 
one of the grainiest academies of antiquity, in which all 
branches of ktjowledge were taught by anthoiities of the high- 
est repute. Latei ages could, indeed, boast of other and 
similaily vast acatleinies, like the great schools of Nisibis and 
Edessa which, f(»r a considerable peiiod, were the centres of 
Gticco-Syriac culture, bm none could approach that of Alex- 
andria in respect of the grandeur of its institutions, the 
amount of its donations, the ren .)wn of its professors, and the 
power of its infliicnce. 

Besides the library attached to the Museum there were a 
number of book-collections for instance in the temple of 
Serapis, the scrapium, which, according to the undoiibtcd testi- 
iriony of Tertullian still existed in the third centuiy after 
Christ, then a libiaiy in the Sebastium and otlier smaller 
ones. It is not ittipos^ible that the number seven hundred 
thousand refers to the volumes preserved in the various libraries 
of Alexandn'a. 

But the most flomisliing times of the librarj^ of the Alex- 
andrian Museum, could nor have endured longer than a hundred 
years, since, already, in tlie latter hall of the second pre-Christian 
century, under the reign of the cruel Euergetes 11 (14-117 
B. C.) artists and men of learning were banished from Alexan- 
dria, this C(»ntributed greatly to the ruin of the Museum. 

Euergetes JJ[ appears, however, to have atoned for the mis- 
deeds inaugurated in the opening year of his rule, inasmuch 
as he afterwards devoted*liimself to science, and essayed to 
be an author, composing a work on zoology, emendating the 
text of the Homeric poems, and endeavouring to secure new 
hterati for the Museum But those invited giew suspicious and 
did not respond to the call, Aristarch the great critic and the 
teacher of Euergetes was, and remained the last celebrated 
scholar tft woik in Alexandria. The information about the 
academy and library continue from this time on to be more and 
moie exiguous till it is finally extinct. In the space of time, 
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interveni.jg between Euergeies II and Julius Caesar, or a full 
hundred years, we learn nothing whatever concerning the condi- 
tion of the Museum. All the more important therefore is what 
we hear of it in Cassar’s time, and which is to the effect that in 
47 B. C the Museum was burnt down by fire, and by far the 
greatest part of the treasure, in books accumulated there was 
destroyed in flames. Some twenty years later 24 B. C. Strabo 
visited Alexandria- He describes the beauty of the city at 
length and yet he has not a 'word to say about the library. It 
is possible tha't at the time the enormous gaps were not refilled. 
This seems to have taken place subsequently, for Sueton 
relates, in so many words, in the biography of Diocletian that 
the latter had the lacunce in the Italian libraries supplied by 
transcripts fioin the Alexandrian library. During the time 
of the Roman OjEsars tlie dates of the prosperity and the 
demolition vary from each other, with surprising discord. 
Under Alexander Severus the academ}^ once more prospered, 
after the city of Alexandria had recovered itself from the 
scenes of carnage under Caracalla, and from a short notice in 
Suidas we perceive that the Museum was in actual existence 
about the year 390. And this is, properly speaking, the last 
positive notice we possess of the existence of the Museum. 
But the fate of the tterapium and the library belonging to 
it, is from this date onward, shrouded in impenetrable ob- 
scurit)^ We know that the temple of Serapis with ivliich it 
was connected was converted into a Christian Oliurch in 389 
A, D. under Theodosius the Great. Whether, after this time 
the library still continued in Alexandiia, or was destroyed or 
removed to Constantinople, this is altogether uncertain. 

The last supposition, however, has the greatest weight of 
probability. The enormous collection of books which Theo- 
dosius II, in the beginning of the fifth century deposited in 
Constantinople must have been composed, for the most part, 
of volumes from the libraries of Egypt and Asia Minor. 

Surveying the whole material, at our command, with which 
to construct a history of the Alexandrian library, we are com- 
pelled to hold it to be most likely, that in the»^ge the Arabs 
subjugated Egypt, there was nothing, or at most an extremely 
meagre remnant of this most celebrated collection of books 
in Egypt, so renowned in antiquity, ^and which so powerfully 
affected the continuance of culture. The centripetal force, 
which under certain circumstances operates so disastrously, 
which in larger cities so easily asserts its overpowering in- 
fluence, and which is calculated to accelerate the mental 
decease of a people, was only too dominant in the Byzantine 
empire. And it is no wild fancy to conjecture, that the 
distant Egypt was likewise laid under contribution for the 
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glorifying and adorning the capital city. For the greatest 
part it was the lack of profound and earnest up-bringing or 
culture in the remote provinces of the empire, which rendered 
pos.^ible to the Arabs f.nd Islam the astoundingly intif pid 
and stormlike career of tiiumj^hs, which indeed evokes ilie 
wonder of all who closely consider the history of the begin- 
nings of Islam and its conquests. Indubitably t'.e adherents 
of the prophet, in their blind zealotry, reipoiselcssly annihilated 
many of tlte priceless relics of antlqu^t5^ but I believe they 
must be positively acquitted of the reproach that .the Alex- 
andrian libiaiy also fell a victim to their fanaticism. 

Rangoon. G. K. Nariman. 
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Art. IX.-LANGUAGES QF SOUTHERN INDIA. 

I N the elaborate and hT^hly-interestingf Report of Mr. W. 

Francis, on the Census of the Madras Presidency is, 

embodied a very readable and su2:^'estive chapter on the 
languages of that portion of the Peninsula. The present 
article merely proposes to pass in review the facts and figures 
collected by Mr. Francis and to offer a few observations on 
the more salient poir.ts as they occur. It is a well-known fact 
that the Madras Presidency is, as regards language.-, almost 
exclusively homogeneous and Dravidian ; atul the most notice- 
able point in the rcpoit before us is the higli proportion which 
the population speaking the Diavidian tongues bears to the 
total population of the Presidency, The languages of the 
liast Indies, according to their presumed ethnological affinity, 
have been divided by ethnologists into eight families, the tliret 
principal of which arc tiic Aryan, Dravidian anid Kolarian. 
Some of the early Sanskrit writers called the languages of 
Southern India by the gcneiic term of the Andhraddravnia- 
hasha or the language of the Andhras and Dravidas — Teiiigus 
and Tamils. Manu still more generally styled them all 
Dravidas, In any case, morphologically considered there are 
well recognised differences between the Dravidian languages of 
the South and the Aryan or quasi-Ar5^an languages of Northern 
India. The latter, for instance, recognise three grammatical 
genders — masculine, feminine and neuter. On the other hand, 
the Dravidian languages, which are classed with Chinese, 
Japanese, Finnish and Turkish, do not recognise grammatical 
gender. At the same time, available evidcnce|poinls to the fact 
that the Dravidian languages are very much older in point of 
time than the Aryan family. 

The Aryan languages are, however, by no means inconsider 
ably represented in Southern India. Of those that occur the 
most important are Oriya (with its dialect Paroj?«), Hindustani, 
Maiathl (with its dialect Konkani) Gujarati (with its dialect 
Patnuli), and the Gipsy language," Lambadi. Except Oriya 
and K 6 nkani, all of these are the^ vernaculars of foreigners 
who have entered the Presidency either as invaders or traders, 
and it is illustrative of the tenacity and vitality of the indige- 
nous languages that these imported tongues have, especially in 
respect of Tamil, succeeded but indifferently in replacing the 
former or in spreading themselves beyond the limits of tribes 
and castes which brought them over. While the Dravidian 
languages are spoken by 91*26 per cent, of the population of 
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the Presidency, tlie total figures for Aryan, Munda and 
others, all told, is oniy 874. 

The Universities’ Commission recommends the abolition of 
the vernaculars in the University curiiculum, and very natuially 
this recommendation has raised a hovyl of protest on the pait 
of the educated patriots of the South, who may be pardoned 
for the apprehension that the reconunendation, if carried out, 
would be the death-knell of all the, Drnvidian languages, the 
cultured study of which, even und&r the circumstances that 
obtain, cannot be said to be very enthusiastically Carried out. 
It is difficult to see w hat is to be gained by abohshing Tamil, for 
instance, as a veriracular in the South and encouraging instead 
the study of Sanskiit. As Mr. Francis j^oints out, Sanskrit 
has. after a struggle of 1000 years and in spite of the saceidoial 
backing which it received, ceased to exist at all as a vernacular 
and is only spoken liere and there by scattered pundits. On 
the other hand, Tamil is a most cultivated and polished langu- 
age, with a grammar and prosody peculiar to itself, w'ilh a 
wealthy vocabulary and a vast original literature of its own. 
It is possessed of a vitality that is only increased by age. 
Spoken in every District in the Pre.sidency, but most in the 
districts South of Madras, it is the home speecii of 40 per cent, 
of the population, representing nearly 16 millions of souls. 
It is used in tlie ni^rth of Ceylon, and emigrants have cariied 
It to Rangoon ami the Straits Settlements. Of the litciate 
population of the Pros'idency 55 per cent., or nearly 5 millions, 
are literate in tin's language, while among Tamilians themselves, 
as many as 2)4 millions are literate in their own tongue. It 
IS not correct to sa)', as indiscriminate admirers ot Sanskrit are 
in the habit of sayinif, that Tamil owes very much to Sanskrit. 
The well-known poem of K?naal, with its 1,330 couplets, has 
no more than 100 Sanskrit deiivations. The antiquity of 
Tamil as a classic language with a literature worth}" of respect 
may well be gauged from the fact that, according to no less 
an antliority than Dr. Caldwell, tlic date of the composition of 
\\\Q Kuraal Is to be sought in a peiiod prcvic iis to the ninth 
century. Thit classic has called foith the wnslintcd admiia- 
tion of natives and foreigners alike. The Tamil people 
themselves call it the Hdrd A^eda while great and learned 
Europeans, such as Pope and Ellis, Beschi, the Jesuit, -M. Ariel, 
the Frenchman, and l)r. Graul, the German, have rendered 
valuable service by publishing partial or complete translations 
of it in Euiopean languages. It is a great pcjem on ethical 

subjects, and, as the Rev. Lazarus says, There are depths of 
thought and heights of moral excellence which can only be 
perceived by those endowed wdth a sense for the true and the 
beautiful in life. Nor is the Kiiraal W\t only classic in the 
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language in which it was produced, for the Tamil world 
has brought forth many great poets and philosophers, 
the works of some of whom are well fitted to rank 
with the best things to be found in the copious and undeniably 
v.duablc literature of Sanskrit. .Moreover, Tamil is still very 
much alive at the present day and much standard and periodi- 
cal literature of considerably more than ephemeral value is 
being produced in it; to the lasting benefit of the millions 
whose native language it is. Among, the earliest of Tamil 
w«)rks of wh'^ch we find mention may be named the TaUcapivam^ 
the oldest ext'int Tamil grammar assigned by Dr. Burnell to 
the eigth century, and the VnrasoUya 7 ?i, iiuoXhcv grammar of the 
eleventh century. Both these works have b.^en superseded by the 
Na?i7iuly of the "fifteenth century, a work which has had numerous 
commentators and still corrtiniies to be the leading native 
authority. Among other works may be mentioned the Nala~ 
dixaf'y an etlrical poem, on tlic three objects of existence, 
b dieved to be much older than tlie KuraciL There is also the 
Chinlamaiv y an epic of upwards of 3,000 stanzas, celebrating 
the exploits of a King named Jivakan. Like the Kuraaly this 
poem belongs to the early Jain period, which has been 
apj .opriately termed the Augustan age of Tamil literature. 
Tamil literature, like our own literature, has not been without 
its barren and torpid periods, but it mav saf.dy be s,iiil that 
with the inrtodiiction of printing and the irdlucncc of Western 
thought and Western ideals, there is a long and glorious future 
before tin's great Dravidian language. This is not the i)lace 
to ej’ter into any minute disquisition regarding the origin of the 
T.imil language, but it may be mentioned on good authority 
that the character in which Tamil is now written was derived 
originally ffom tlie Southern Asoca alphabet, and not in any 
way from the Sanskrit Devanagii. It may also be of interest 
to mention that the old Dravidian letter represents a special 
sound in tlie Diavidian dialects, now retained only in Tamil 
and Mala3'alam. It is a mixture of y. /. and r. and most 
confusiii.g have been the various attempts made at different 
times by European translators to represent \t in a Roman 
diess. 

Next in importance to the Tamil language comes Telngu 
which is. also -spoken in every district, and which has been 
carried into the Tamil country by agricultural castes like the 
Kammas and Kapus, now of the Madura and Tinncvelly 
districts, who, from all evidences, followed the Vijianagar army 
South and settled in these districts when the Nayak Governors 
were established there. Soldiers like the Tattiens, traders 
like the Komatis and Balijas (the latter being evidently ofif- 
shoots of the Kammas or the Kapus, though they themselves 
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claim Kshatriya descent), artisans like the Oddes (tank digfrei s 
and eaith workers, who are now to be found scattered all (.ver 
the Presidency as well as in other paits of India), Sales 
(descendants, according; to tlvir own tradition, of loi sons of 
the daughter of the Sun) and Janappans (oiiginally manu- 
facturers of gunny bags of llemp ffbre in Telugu land) — all 
these who went South to ply their trades carried tlie Telugu 
lanf^uage with them and helped to spread it over a large 
poHi )n of the face of the Tamil country. The real home of 
Telugu, however, is in the districts North of Madras, except- 
la tlie west of Bcllary and Anantpur (whete Canare^e is 
sp('kcn), the three Agencies and the Northern half of Ganjam. 
It is spoken by some 37 per cent, of the popnUtion in the 
Presiilcncy, or in other words by about i S million souls, 
but it compares unfavourably with Tamil in the respect that 
only 24 per cent, of the literate, or about i 171,000, can icad 
pud wiite it. Teliigu is indeed a very elegant language, and 
with little exaggeration what Byron sai 1 of Italian may be 
said of tlvis sweet-sounding Dravidian tongue, that '‘it sounds 
as if it should be writ on Latin, with syllables that bieathe 
of the sweet South.” Modern Tedugu is by no means the 
pine iinadultctated language that once it was. It is the lan- 
guage of the South which has succumbed most perhaps to 
Aryan influences In his Telugu Dictionary, entitled the 
Andhra Deepka. the Telugu Brahmin lexicographer, Mau- 
niadi Venkav)’a ‘'a mcrchairt who flourished at Mu‘'alipaiam 
in the early years of the last centurv), descrif)PS pine Telugu 
woids in tile r»)llc)\\ing eb'qucnt terms * Ail those words 
which are in use among the several races aboriginal of the 
country of Amlhia, which are perfectly clear and tree from all 
ab'^urdity, tlu -e shine lot rh t<' the world a^ the pure Native 
speech of Andhia,'’ Tire same author gives instances of 
con options Avh’th have crept into his language, as well as of 
w'fnds d.erived dne^t fiom the Sanskrit. That these impor- 
tations ;oe admitted to have enriched the Telugu language arc 
to be sc n from Venkayya's following reference to them: — 

>, Tatsama v\oi'K consist of Sanskrit terms pure as spoken in 
Heaven, the 'relugu terminations alone being substituted for 
those of the origiind language ” Then tlicre are Tadbhava 
vv'vrds derived cirlicr from the Sanskrit, or from Hindustani 
or othc'r foreign languages 'tliat have exercised an influence 
upon Telugu. As a matter of fact, the use of Sanskrit is the 
cliief feature of the Telugu vocabulary, and so great an in- 
fluence has the Aryan language exercised upon the? Dravidian 
"speech that it is a well-known fact that the pronunciation of 
Sanskrit among the Teliigus cori'csponds with tire purest 
[u onunciation used at Benare.s— -a lesser case, if I may po 
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put it, of ‘^the Tuscan tongue in a Roman mouth ''(La 
lingua Toscanen baca RomancC). Philological ly, Telugu is a 
very poor language in everything except outward appearances. 
It is the weakest of tlie various Diavidian tongues. Of all 
the main Dravidian languages, ^lalayalam is the most local 
in its distribution,. It “is the Native tongue of 2,850,000 
persons, and of these only about 210,000 live outside Malabar. 
Why the language has so tar remained so local in its distri- 
bution is easily explained by the fact that until lately the 
barrier of ‘he Western Ghaut shut off the District from free 
communication ‘with the East Coast with the lesult that its 
people have developed religions and social customs maikedly 
distinct fiom tliose of the rest of the Piesidency. With the 
advent of the 1 ail way not only to Malabar, but to the neigli- 
homing Native States of Tiavancore and Cochin, it may be 
expected that this singular Dravidian language will hud its 
way outside its native home. Even at present, there arc little 
Colonies of Malayalis in Madras, Bombay, Burma and Ceylon, 
and they have carried their ianguge and their peculiar customs 
with them to these places of exile. Malayalam is the native 
s|)eech of a great many castes and tribes following custom.s 
that are strikingly divergent. The Nambutlii Brahmins, 
whose original language was Sanskrit, and who still use 
Sanskrit as their sacerdotal and Cuuit language, are now piac- 
tically a Malayalam-speaking race. The East Coast Brahmins, 
who have long settled down in Malayalam, s])eak Malayalam 
in a fasliion peculiar to themselves. The Mtjpirilis have tlieir 
own dialect, which tliey have enriched by the importation 
of Arabic words, Tlic Nairs speak tlie purest form of the 
language, the Tiyyas may he said to come ncxG while quaint 
argots are in use among such servile and low caste tribes as 
the Pariahs, the Vettiivans, the Iziuivans, the Panniyans and 
others. It is generally agieed noW'H-days tliat Malayalam is 
peculiarly related to Tamil, (»f which it is an ancivnt off-shoot, 
but much altered. Tire ancient Cochin and Tiavancore in- 
scriptions appear to prove the substantial identity of old 
Malayalam with old Tamil. The eddest Malayalam work is a 
poem entitled the llama char it 7 am ^ wliich was ct)uiposcd before 
the introduction of the Sanskrit alpliabct. A school of young 
men h/is now arisen who seek to prene that Malayalam is not 
derived from Tamil, and that the people W'ho brought tire 
language with them into “ Kerala ” (iid not roinc from the 
East and had nothing to do with Tamil or Telugu. These 
aie interesting points, which it may be left to erudite philolo- 
gists to thiesh out. Suffice it to say here that Malayalam, 
whatever its origin, is to-day a language with a rich vocabu- 
lary, largely indebted to Sanskrit, and yet noticeably deficient 
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in scientific terminology. It boasts a copious liteiature. 
Some of the finest poetry that Southern India has produced 
has been the work of bards who have sung in the Malayalarn 
ton^’iic. Good woik is now being done to rmbellish and 
impiove the language by Native ne^'spapers and Magazines 
and by literary societies. Fiction also, as* we understand it 
in English, is engaging the attention of scliolars, and what 
great protnise theie is in tin's particular* field is evidenced by 
the first real Malay alam novel — Indiilckha — written and pub- 
lished eleven years ago by the late Mr. Q. (Jhandn *]Menon and 
exhaustively reviewed in a recent number of the {Calcutta 
Revirz^\ 

Next in orciei among the vernaculars of Southern India may 
be iTicntit>ncd (buiaiohc, wliich, according to Mr. Francis, is 
mainly found in the Western Taluk of Bellary, a«ij ining M\ sore, 
in tlie ctirresponding portion of the Anantapur distiict, in the 
K’dl^'ga] Taluk of (.loimbatoie, in the adjacent areas in Salem 
and the Nilgins, in the northern taluks of South (Janaraand to 
a greater or lc‘-s extent, in every district in the Piesidency, 
except the Vizagapatam Agency. The number of people who 
speak it is 1,530,6^8 or 396 for every 10,000 of the population. 
As a literaiy language, it runs Malayalam close, for during 
the last decade 349 books were published in it against 372 
in Malayalam, though these figures aie nowhere near those 
for the greater Diavidian languages of Tamil aud Telugu 
(^2,366 and 2,393 respectively). The manner in which Cana- 
rese is diffused ovei the Piesidency presents certain peculiar 
fer.tiires. Thus, it is the official language of South Canara, 
although the language mo*.t commonly spoken there is Tulu. 
In one Taluk of Salem, 33 per cent, of the people speak it, 
but elsewhere in that distiict Tamil pevails. Again, while 
Tamil is mainly used ail over ( ■oimbatore, Canarese is spoken 
by 78 pet cent of the people in the one Taluk of Kollegal. 
In South Oanara, it is m the Coondapoor Taluk that Canarese 
is m(\st largely used. The Canaiese character is in all essen- 
tials identical with that of the Telugu, but there is an archaic 
character for .^ianskrit inscriptions found over a large area. 
The missionaries are doing^, valuable work in the way of 
enriching the literature of this tongue. An off-shoot or a 
dialect of Canarese is the liadaga speech. This is ’a very 
ancient language and was cairied into their present home — 
the Nilgiris — by the Badagas who migrated from the plains. 
Many Badaga songs have been very successfully rendered 
into English, and the tribe itself has been the object of close 
^nd sympathetic study on the part of European ethnologists. 
The Bad ;iga dialect is spoken by 34.229 persons, lepresenting 
oine ia every 10,000 of the population. Tulu is another 
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lanj^iiage practically spoken only in South Canara, the number 
returning it as their speech being 495,717 or 128 in every 
10,000 of the total population. It is an interesting language, 
one that may be described as cultivated, and at the same 
tirae destitute of any Uteratufe. It pr)ssesses no special 
character, but employs the Canarese. Tulu Biahmins use 
the Mrilayalam character when writing Sanskn't. Tulu differs 
more widely from Malayalam than Malayalam does from 
Tamil. Thq language has never made any headway whatever 
beyond its ancient boundaries, which are the Chundiagcri and 
the Kaliyanpur rivers south and north of the modern district 
of South Canara. 

Other South Indian vernaculars may be very briefly dis- 
posed of, as they are, comparatively speaking, of little im- 
portance except to tl)e philologist, the paloeologist and the 
antiquarian. We Iiavc the ToJa, peculiar to that buffalo- 
sacrificing tribe on the Nilgiris. It is returned as the home 
speech of no more than 805, and there is hardly a doubt that 
it will soon rank among extinct tongues, for the Todas are 
taking in increasing numbers to Tamil. Toda, like Badaga. 
is a dialect of .old Canarese. It has no written character, 
and it has dwindled down to a mere skeleton ; from having 
once been highly inflectional, it has lost mo‘5t of its inflection'^. 
The cause of this is without doubt that the people, as the 
result of isolation, have not cared or found it necessary to 
replace the inflections by significant particles or auxiliaries to 
the same extent as the other South Indian tribes. Kurumba 
is another dialect of Canarese spoken on tlie slo[)es of the 
Nilgiris and of ihe adjoining Malabar hills by tlie Kuium- 
bans, whose confreres in the plains usually speak Canarese 
itself. Only 5,044 peisc)ns are returned as speaking this 
dialect, which, like Todah, is destined, sooner or later to 
banish before the approach of a stuidici ‘i[)ccch, Already, 
in fact, have the Kurumbans lost all traces of their ancient 
civilisation and all recollection of their (origin an.d history, 
A rude dialect of Tamil sp«)kcn by some few of the members 
of tlie Irula caste — and called by the name* of the caste — 
who live on the slopes of the -]f^ilgitis and the neighbour- 
ing Coimbatoie hills, is yet another peculiarly interesting 
southern vernacular. Only 932 persons have returned this 
language as their parent tongue, altliougli the Iriilas total 
85,000 rrumibers. The explanation is to be found in the 
tact that the Irulas wlio live in the plains are Tamil-speak- 
ing. Even more quaint, interesting and histoiical is Mahl, 
the language of tlie Island of Minicoy, off the Malabar 
Coast. It is very noteworthy that only 72 persons return this 
speech, and it is still more notewortliy that of the 72, no more 
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than eight were women. Either the enumeration was not 
accurate, or the Mahl language is now at its last gasp. It 
is a corruption of Malayalam, and the old written character, 
wherever it is found, is the Vattezhoot^ in which old Mala- 
yalam was written. But it is now being gradually replaced by 
Arabic. • 

Above we have dealt with most of the more important 
of the 29 languages which have their home, in some few cases 
only their adopted home, in the Mad/as Presidency. Of those 
that we have treated ‘of, only Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and 
Canarcse have a character and a literature of their own and 
possess vitality sufficient to enable them to withstand success- 
fully the various influences now at work in the country. 
None of the languages without written character*;, save Tulu, 
are taught in the schools, and with the spread of education 
and the opening of institutions intended specially for the 
aborigines and hill tribes, it may be expected that the death- 
kneli of many a rude and primitive dialect, in which the jungle 
woman croons her babe to sleep and the jungleman orders 
the tiger off the road will soon be heard ringing mournfully. 
It is indeed sorrowful to contemplate that such things are 
among the inevitable results of the onward march of civilisa- 
tion, Some of the unwritten dialects and languages of the 
South may, however, survive for yet some length of time, but 
this is only because they are written in the characters that 
belong to their more polished and robust sisters. Tulu and 
Konkani, for instance, are written in Canarese letters, the 
former in Roman letters also, and it has an excellent diction- 
ary compiled by the late Rev. Fre Maffei, S.J., whose interest 
in Konkani was as deep and intelligent as that of Beschi in 
rami! or Ainauld in Malayalam. 

Casual.’' 
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Art, X.— INDIAN ART. 

W E have nothing but .unmixod praise for Lord Curaon for 
the zeal with which he has, since coming to India, 
advocated the cause of the preservation of the ancient and indi- 
genous arts of India. And we congratulate him on the idea of 
the Delhi Art Exhibition which, thanks to the energy of Dr Watt, 
has been a signal success. In Indja national degeneration has 
gone so far as to make it impossible for any but those who 
speak with the authority of high office to command a respectful 
hearing from the aristocracy and plutocracy whose vitiated 
taste has hastened the decay of Indian art. Let us hope the 
words of the highest official in the land will open the eyes of the 
Indian aristocracy to a fact — to which numerous attempts have 
already been made to draw their attention ; and that by men 
who — if they hold some less exalted office — are better fitted by 
education and acquirements to speak authoiitatively on the 
subject. 

I am one of those, *' said the Viceroy, who believe that no 
national art is capable of continued existence unless it satisfies 
and expresses the wants of the nation that has produced it. 
No art can be kept alive by globe-trotters or curio-hunteis 
alone. If it has got to that point, it becomes a mere mechani- 
cal reproduction of certain fashionable patterns, and, when 
fashion changes and they cease to be popular, it dies. If 
Indian art, tlieiefore, is to continue to flourish, or is to be 
revived, it can only be if the Indian chiefs and aristociacy and 
people of culture and high degree undertake to patronise it. 
So long as they prefer to fill their palaces with flaming Brussels 
carpets, with Tottenham Court Road furniture, with cheap 
Italian mosaics, with French oleographs with Austrian lustres, 
and with German tissues and cheap brocades ; I fear there Is 
not much hope. I speak in no terms of reproach, because I 
think that in England we are just as bad in our pui suit of 
anything that takes our fancy in foreign lands, but I do say 
that if Iitdian arts and handicrafts are to be kept alive, it can 
never be by outside patronage alone. It can only be because 
they find a market within the country and express the ideas 
and culture of its people. I should like to see a movement 
spring up among the Indian chiefs and nobility for the expui- 
gaiion or, at any rate, the puiification of modern tastes, and for 
a reversion to the old-fashioned, but exquisite styles and 
patterns of their country. Some day, I have not a doubt that 
it will come, but it may then be too late/’ 

This decla, ration is more than praiseworthy in the represent- 
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ative of a people whose merchants are princes, and with whom 
the Interest of the merchant often outweigh all other consi- 
derations — the considerations of humanity and decency not 
excepted. 

It is a well-tried maxim that,the energy of a people comes from 
below, but art must begin in the uppeV classyes. Hence, if Indian 
art is to be revived or at least preserved from the decay which 
threatens it — it must find patrons jn the cultured classes who 
can appreciate and pay for art. •The ‘^common herd'* can 
seldom develop a refined taste where the taste of their superiors 
is vitiated. They are by education and inclination more capable 
to follow than to lead in matters of taste, and they can never 
be relied upon to think and discern what should be a people's 
taste in art. They are habitually as unconscious of the change 
in art sentiment as a man is of his own growth in stature. 
Unless the cultured classes of the people of India develop a 
correct taste and an appreciative liking for the art of their own 
country there is little, if any, hope for Indian art. 

A strong individuality is laudable rather than deplorable in 
an individual. It is so in a nation. And in the case of art a 
definite and characteristic style is essential to preserve it from 
the corrosive wear and tear of change in fashion. The Damas- 
cus temper of steel was something original ; and a blade of 
Damascus temper would cut right through an English sword. 
In the Middle Ages the manufactures of the Mussulman peoples 
of Persia, Egypt and Syria had a definite and characteristic 
style of their own. And the result was that they were in great 
demand in the West Such later on was the case with the 
porcelain, metal and other products of China. They were of a 
unique character. Even in our own days the art products of 
Japan are in great favour. They adorn the drawing rooms, 
they beautify, or are believed to beautify, the house. And the 
reason is that in each case there has been “ a well-marked 
difference of style between the production of these countries 
and the rest of the world ; and in each case the style has been a 
slowly elaborated product of national art.*’ 

That Indian^art products had distinctive features is admitted 
by all lovers of art and art students. Then how is it that 
Indian art has lost its definite and characteristic style ; and 
losing its distinctive chaj-acter is fast degenerating into mere 
imitation ? 

To explain the present situation we quote below the words 
of an Englishman competent to speak on the subject. — 

No one who knows India well can fail to see how the taste 
of the native aristocracy and plutocracy has been utterly vitiat- 
ed ; how indigenous Architecture has become almost extinct ; 
how the art handicrafts of tne country are only exploited for 
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the sake of gain by the Philistine dealer, whose standard of 
taste is regulated by the demands of tourists and curiosity- 
hunters. Indian art has fallen into such disrepute among the 
natives themselves that everything which does not come straight 
from Europe is looked upon as something inferior. The native 
nobility affect a taste for the Brummagen Art we have intro- 
duced into the country, and a sentimental passion for spurious 
Old Masters supplied to th^m at fancy prices by unscrupulous 
agents and picture dealers. ' What remains to-day of the real, 
living Art of-'India must be looked for in out-of-the-way places, 
and is regarded by the natives as old-fashioned and behind the 
times. Even the curiosity dealer finds his business not what it 
used to be. The not tco discriminating taste of the globe- 
trotter is getting rather nauseated with the common place 
biic-a-brac which is palmed off upon him as Indian Art, and 
even the glamour of the gorgeous East hardly spreads a halo of 
romance over the crude and tasteless ornament manufactured 
for the European and American market. The painful fact 
must be admitted, that, whatever the cause may be, since our 
rule has been established, the old Art of India has been almost 
killed ; the taste of the people, formerly led into safe paths by 
the splendid traditions of the Indian handicrafts man, has been 
changed and corrupted, while we have given nothing from our 
own national Art to compensate India for what has been lost. 

Bcfoie making the English solely responsible for this state 
of things, we must admit that Indian Art, or at least a portion of 
it, was in a state of decay at the time of the dissolution of the 
Moghul Empire, The fostering care with which a succession 
of Emperors from Akbar to Shajehan had watched and helped 
the development of Indian Art was wanting in Aurangzeb. 
And his iconoclastic zeal and bigotry often led him to destroy 
or disfigure some of the creations of former artists — the product 
of laborious days and sleepless nights. Then came a time of 
anarchy and strife ; a time when caprices of cruelty and varieties 
of voluptuousness were the distinguishing features of a corrupt 
and servile court. Noble incentives to action were wanting. 
Ic was at this time that the English gained supremacy and 
founded an empire in India. It was a time when Indian Art 
neglected by weak, and in some case& iconoclastic rulersf and 
ruthlessly disturbed by Philistine Mahrattas was in a .state of 
decay and in imminent danger. It was only natural to hope 
that with the advent of the English — the establishment of a 

• EducaHon in India by E. B. Havcll of the Calcutta Art School 

f There is a Mahomedan canon forbidding the representation of life. And it 
repressed the plastic instinct. “ You may hear, when over palaces in 

Rajputana, of elaborate carvings in stone which on ;j threatening hint from the 
if'onoclastic court at Delhi, were hastily covered up with plaster,” — J. Lockwood 
Kipling. 
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peace such as India had never known before, of law and order 
of a superior order — a new era of developing progress will 
dawn for Indian art. But it was here that were doomed to 

disappointment. 

It is generally the case that in jevery period one art leads 
the rest and gives them their tone* “ In the thirteenth century 
it was Architecture, all the other arts were her handmaidens. 
In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Painting led. Even 
sculpture was then picturesque, ** * * Sculp^ture In the 

first period is a mere architectural decoration. In the second 
period architecture becomes a frame for sculpture or painting.*’* 
Authorities differ — if architecture is the characteristic art of our 
own age. But all are agreed on one point, in all countries — 
at least in all civilised countries the history of Architecture is 
the history of art. 

We have it on very high authority that Indian architecture is 
far from a dead art.j That architecture in India is still a 
living art, with unlimited capabilities of healthy expansion, is 
rill axiom that few competent and unprejudiced ciitics would 
hesitate to accept. It is true that the fact of this vitality is 
often confidently denied, as by a recent writer in the Graphic^ 
who, * after thirty ycarb* expeiience of Indian life and character, 
declares that ‘ all the indigenous art we have now to admire in 
Hindustan is ancient art, — the art of people who lived hundreds 
and thousands of yeais ago.* Such supeificial or unsympathetic 
observers would support their hasty conclusion by the undenia- 
ble hideousness of the vast majority of our modern buildings. 
But the error of their view can be easily exposed by pausing to 
consider who are leally responsible for these architectural 
enormities.”! 

And it is here that the English must bear their share of 
blame. It began with the sturdy hard-headed merchants — the 
early settlers of the Old John Company. And it has been 
going on ever since in an unbroken tradition. With their 
characteiistic insularity and the national prejudice of the 
Anglo-Saxon race that what is good for the Anglo-Saxon 
is good enough^ for the rest of the world, they disregard- 
ed tlieir suriv/undings and in architecture imitated the models 
in their island home. It 'satisfied their love of piestige, and 
reminded them of their home beyond the seas. And this was 
most unfortunate ; for nothing more hopelessly irreconciliable 
with oriental ideas of Art could ever have been adopted than 
the cold, formal classicism then fashionable in England.'* At 
the time we are speaking of the national taste of England was 
almost hopelessly corrupt. But the little excuse the early 

* Sii W. Martin Conway — Domain of Art. 

+ Fur^ussoii -Indian and Eastern Afihitectute. 

t F. 6. Cirowse in the Calcutta Review^ 18S4. 
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settlers had is absent in the case of their followers, Thecenties 
of tlieir ascendency— Bombay, Madras and Calcutta— were not 
centres of Indian Art ; nor were they conscious of the fact 
that they were founding an Empire in the East. This cannot 
be said of those who came^ after them. TItcy came — members 
of a ruling race oome to govern a conquered continent ; and 
before thfm lay the monuments of Indian Art in which he 
that runs may read tlie capabilities of healthy development. 
But they followed in unoroken tradition the example set by 
their prede<tessors, and even made it worse. In the name of 
architecture they have perpetrated those Itorrors — which, to 
quote an English artist, ‘‘ offend the eye and haunt the imagi- 
nation in every station of India fiom Simla, Calcutta and 
Bombay to the smallest Mofussil town."' In this matter the 
Piovincial Governments are the worst sinners. For if, in tlie 
case cf the Supreme Government the excuse can be put forwaid 
that “ neither in the swamps of Calcutta, nor on the heights of 
Simla has any indigenous form of architecture been available 
for adoption/' what excuse is there for the Provincial Govern- 
ments situated as they are in the centres of Indian Art ? 

If individual perpetrators of these horrors may not be held 
responsible for them, no condemnation is too severe for the 
system which has moulded them. " Our engineers’ buildings,'’ 
says Mr Growse, “ have the one merit of simplicity. They 
make no pretence of pleasing the eye, but neither do they 
often wilfully offend it by an obtrusive display of misplaced 
architectural embellishments. Considered as temporary make- 
shifts for the deposit of departmental returns, or the casual 
shelter of distressed officials, they might pass unciiticized.” 
" But, unfortunately/’ continues Mr. Growse, the people of 
the country will not regard them from this purely utilitarian 
point of view. The Government is omnipotent, and if it 
chooses to lodge its servants at equal cost in sheds and 
godowns instead of in courts and palaces, it must be not from 
want of thought or skill, but because it deliberately prefers the 
shed and godown style of construction. The latter style is 
therefore, the style which loyal subjects ara bound to adopt 
if they would be in harmony with their rulers."* 

This has been the case. In the words of the resolution which 
piefaces the Indian Art Journal, — there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the upper classes of the native community would 
gladly follow the example of the Government, and cherish all 
that is best in Indian Art." Unfortunately for the people in archi- 
tecture — the mother of all arts — the example has never been set. 
And the consequence has been disastrous on a degenerated 


The Calcutta jRtvieu' — 
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people. When a native prince or a rich Indian builds himself a 
big house he invariably seeks out the English engineer trained 
ill the traditions of the Indian Public Works Department. 
Hereditary art workmen are ignored, — their skill sharpened to 
perfection by constant practice never brought into requisition. 
A mass of brick or stone is piled up, 4 nd thp result is a hideous 
structure which is extremely ugly as it is wholly out of place in 
India. Many will recall the remarks of Mark Twain. Speak- 
ing of Baroda he says. — with his cJiaractcristic humour sharp- 
penedby clear insight — “ We were taken to see th& new palace. 
^ * The new palace is mixed modern American-European 

and has not a merit except costliness. It is wholly foreign 
10 India, and impudent and out of place. The architect has es- 
caped. This comes of overdoing the suppression of the Thugs ; 
they had tluir merits. The old palace is Oriental, and charming, 
and in consonance with the country. The old palace should 
stdl be great if there were nothing of it, but the spacious 
and lofty hall where the durbars are held.”* 

To suit the building foieign articles of furniture, etc., 
are brought. The result must inevitably be the demand 
for Brusels carpets, Tottenham Court Road furnitures, 
cheap Italian mosaics, French oleographs, Austrian lustres, 
German tissues and cheap brocades. The moisture that ought 
to have gone to nourish indigenous industries is taken up 
by foreigners. The money goes out of the land ; and Indian 
arts decay. 

To undo the evil influence of a long .standing bad 
example the Government should take up the policy of 
adopting, as far as possible, Indian styles of architecture in 
Its buildings. That will produce a soothing effect on the eye, 
and a moral influence on the mind. Instead of that the 
Government at present helps to vitiate the taste of the 
people. Here is an example — “ Not many years ago, a 
iiumber <>f important buildings were being erected in Calcutta, 
and for their external decoration terra cotta to the value of 
a lakh of rupees was obtained from England. This terra cotta 
was not of erceplional artistic merit, to set an example to the 
Bengalee artisan, but the ordinary commercial ornament 
which is sold by the square’yard by European manufacturers. 
Now Bengal is a great brick-making country, and theie once 
existed a beautiful Art in moulded brick-work, still to be 
seen in old buildings in many parts of the Province. If a 
lakh of rupees had been spent in reviving this decayed art, public 
buildings in Calcutta would have had far better ornament 
and an old industry might have been revived.^f 

• M«re Tramps Abroad. 

t E, B. Havell— Education fn India. 
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We hold with Mr. Growse that “ throughout India there are 
hands ready to work, and money waiting to be spent on 
improvements that every one desires, but which are never 
undertaken, for want of a little sympathy and co-operation 
on the part of the local authorities, who — for all their good 
will — are cowed into inaction by the incubus of an arbitrary 
and overbearing department.'’ * 

Students of art rush to every part of Europe and even to 
Egypt to study art remains. But Indian art has received 
but scanty attention. And but for the labour of a few men 
like Fergusson, Cunningham, Burgess, and Rajendra Ldla 
Indian architecture and sculpture would have remained 
unknown to many. Let us hope and trust that Lord Curzon 
who has publicly deploied the many acts of vandalism 
perpetrated by his predecessors, and publicly declared that he 
regards the conservation of ancient monuments as one 
of the piimary obligations of Government t” — and who has 
lately evinced such unstinted sympathy for Indian art will 
inaugurate a new era by directing the adoption of indigenous 
styles of architectuie in Government buildings. 

Sincerity, said Lord Leighton, is the true element of life 
in art. And indeed no art can ever flourish if the national 
sentiment is not in it. The passing hobbies of globe-trotters 
and curio-hunters can keep no art alive, '"No great painter 
ever painted a picture for the purpose of living in delighted 
cordemplation of his own finished work, no sculptor would 
care to spend his life in a gallery of his own statues. Painters 
and sculptors must work for others. — in the background 

of their mind, throughout their wotk they must have some 
ideal recipient in view — an ideal recipient, — the counterpart 
of themselves, capable of fully perceiving the beauty it is 
their aim to render, capable of thrilling responsive to the 
thrill of conception that they themselves experienced.” This 
is true of all artists. The art that has no hold on the mind 
of the nation, that has not developed a slowly-elaborated style 
of its own, that is not appreciated and sought after — can never 
flourish. That Indian art had a characteristic style of its 
own is evident. And it is this characteristic style falling into 
disfavour that is the cause of its decay. Once India in her 
plethora^ of wealth could give with a bounteous hand what 
she now seeks in vain. There is reason to believe that Indian 
pictorial art influenced to a considerable extent the pictorial 
art of Japan. When Buddhism was chased out of its native 
soil Buddhist missionaries fled to Tibet, to China, and to 
Japan. They carried with them a superior civilisation and 

• The Calcutta Review ^ 1884. 

t Lord Curzon on Ancient Indian Buildings— February 1900, 
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a superior art. And some of the treasured-paintings in some 
of the oldest temples of Japan closely resemble the Grecco- 
Buddhist art of India.* 

In India a high general level of decorative excellence had 
obtained, and even the tool^ and •objects of domestic utility 
had been made beautiful. Modern excavations have revealed 
a similar state of things in Pompeii. The basis, and perhaps 
the justification of all technical prt/ lies in utility, which 
bestows on art a dignity which nothing else can give it. And 
the work of the true artist lies in combining utility with 
beauty. Wc have lost that general level of decorative 
excellence, which manifested itself in every detail, and even 
on most insignificant and unimportant objects. And we do 
not deplore it. For that can be the case only when a long 
and slowly elaborated tradition has stereotyped the forms of 
Oldinary objects of utility. In a country where individual 
hapidwoik has recently been supplanted by wholesale manu- 
facture, and where new kinds of domestic implements of 
superior practical utility or cheapness or made of a new sort 
of material, supplant the old at frequently recurring intervals 
we cannot have those fixed and slowly evolved beautiful types 
which a long-settled and slowly-elaborated civilisation ulti- 
mately produces. Beautiful types of objects of utility are 
not possible in an age of mechanical transition. 

What wc deplore is that for what we have lost ive have 
gained nothing. Tran.sitional periods such as the thirteenth 
and sixteenth centuries in Europe have given nn incentive to 
art and as a result great schools of paintings, sculpture, archi- 
tecture and the like have flourised. But in our case tlic record 
has been a blank. And with art vve are losing even our 
innate artistic taste which alone can in the fulness of time 
1)1 ing about a renaissance. When the last spark dies out 
and only cold ashes arc left all hope of the bursting out of a 
blazing tire dies with it. Neglected these ancient and 
^xquisite aits are destined to die. The leprous touch of 
destruction has already been laid. And if the Indian aristo- 
cracy and plulbcracy do not refine their vitiated taste and 
revert to the indigenous styles of their own countiy soon — it 
will be too late. 

The religious sentiment 'is akin to the art sentiment. The 
art sentiment from which arises that warmth of fancy which 
alone can inspire the creative mind often leads to religious 
sentiment which kindles and preserves that glow and fervour 

art. It is evident in European Chuich buildings. In the 
I’-ast Buddhism was similaily potent, “It seized upon the 

• 7 /jc Sivdio — October 1902. 
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technical processes, and even the forms of the Greeks and 
applied them to new purposes, thereby producing a new 
artistic ideal, which spread away to China, thence to Japan, 
and has endured to our own. day.” * This was strongly 
evident in ancient. Indi^. For it was on temples and topes 
that the genius of the Indian artist developed and displayed 
itself. Even to-day it lingers among females in India. But 
their skill is displayed on objects and on occasions which must 
remain unknown to foreigners. And in India art is still more 
a part of national life than it is elsewhere. The caste system 
still preserves it in an unbroken tradition. A people without 
art are restless and unhappy.” And with the decay of the 
ait instinct and the religious sentiment a day may come 
which it is the duty of every Government to guard against. 
The Government is not blind to this danger or to its signifi- 
cance. And we have every hope that the Government which — 
by word and action — has declared its policy to be to 

“ Fill full the mouth of Famine, 

And bid the fiickness cease” 

— the nation whose policy at home has been to tax the rich, 
to feed the poor — will not be found nnwilling, to do this duty 
by the people of India — in whose Piosperity — said the late 
Queen-Empress/^ will be Our Strength."' 

But the duty of the Government dwindle^; into insignificance 
before the duty of the people themselves. No amount of legis- 
lation, no amount of sympathy and encouragement fr(^m aliens 
can revive or preserve fiom decay and destruction an art when 
the national sentiment is not in it. The Government has sounded 
the tocsin c;f alarm. Its warnings have all along been clear and 
constant. It has opened economic museums to educate the 
public. Now all that we can ask the Government is to set an 
example to the people whose artistic taste has been vitiated. 
It is for the aristocracy and the plutocracy of India, for lier 
cultured people, whose experience has been expanded by 
intercourse with other peoples, and whose intellect has been 
sharpened by education, to understand the situation, to grasp 
the problem and solve it. It is a shame and a disgrace that it 
has been necessary for EngUshinch to draw the attention of tlic 
Indians to the exquisite art of their, own country, for aliens to 
deplore its decay. 

It is for the Indians themselves to refine their taste — to 
patronise the art of their own country, and therely fill full the 
mouth of their famished countrymen — an army of hereditary art 
workmen with whom art has never been a relaxation but ever 
an occupation. Will the past, asked Tennyson 


^ Sir W. Martin Conway— j4r/. 
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— ** Always win 
A plory from its being far ; 

And 01 b into the perfect star 
We saw not, when we moved therein ? ** 

It is rather 

“ The lowness of the present state, 

That sets the past irt this relief.” 

Reverence for the past and pardonable "pride in its achieve- 
ments are great virtues in a nation. A people who can easily 
dissever themselves with a great ancl historic past must be want- 
ing in self-respect. It is for the Indians to decide ^vhether they 
should stiive to preserve their individuality as a nation or 
become a set of replicas of an alien type ; whether they would 
keep up their ancient and glorious traditions in art or wipe it 
out altogether. Will they allow the glory of tl)eir predecessors 
to become a mere shivering of the air ? Let us hope not, 

Hemendra Prasad Ghose, b, a. 



Art. XI.— the CORONATIONS OF KING WILLIAM 
IV AND QUEEN VICTORIA. 

By one'whowas present, 

A member of one of f^iir well-known County Families who 
was present at the Coronations of King William IV and 
Queen Victoria sends us tKe following interesting notes ; — 

GEORCiE IV. 

In 1820 there was scarcely a living person who had been 
present at George I ITs (Coronation in 1760. George IV wore 
a black peruqiie, and it was suggested that the crown should 
be brought from the Tower to the King's private room, so that 
he should see whether it would fit him. When the peruque 
W'as taken off, it appeared that the King had on his bald head 
a great swelling, and when the crown was placed on his head it 
caused him agon}^ and it was clear that the risk must be run 
of an operation of a dangerous character, though not necessarily 
fatal. However, each of the Royal surgeons declined to run the 
risk of having the King die under his knife. But George IV 
was a brave man, and ordered that two most experienced 
surgeons be sent for from a public hospital to operate on an old 
gentleman, with no name given ; he received them in a room 
in a private house with his face bound up, and the operation 
was perfomed with success, and the King wore his crown for the 

Coronation ceremony, When Queen Caroline heard of it, she 
remarked that George thinks that he has had his horns cut 
off, but he has not.'* 

In my yoiuli I knew intimately the Hon. Colonel Horace 
Townsend, commonly called Bull Townsend,” and heard him 
more than once tell the following story about George IV^s 
Coronation : — Queen Caroline was determined to get into the 
Abbey in some way or other and distuib the ceremony, and 
the Earl-Marshal took every precaution to thwart her. It 
was understood that she would get entry at one of the doors 
with an ordinary Peer’s ticket, and, when ot^ce in, would give 
trouble. So picked officers, of. the Guards were set apart 
for this particular duty at each door of the Abbey to prevent 
her entering, and use force if necessary. Bull Townsend, 
being a man of enormous stature and unlimited pluck, was 
told of! to guard the little private door that leads direct from 
the Hall of the Deanery into the Abbey and is a private 
entrance. Sure enough this was the door at which the Queen 
attempted her entrance ; but Bull Townsend recognised her, 
planted his body in the doorway, and neither threats nor blan- 
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dishments could prevail to allow anyone to pass through the 
door. The Queen gave up the attempt, left London for Dover, 
and disappeared. As a fact she died within a few weeks, as 
the following shows : when the Emperor Napoleon died on 
May 5th, 1821, one of the Lords-in-Waiting anounced to King 
George IV “ the death of his Ma;estf*s greatest enemy, the only 
remark made by the King was /j JoveX' However, 

the King was crowned July 16th, 1821, and Queen Caroline died 
a few weeks after, August 7th, 1821.* 

William IV. 

I was present at the Coronation of William IV and have a 
lively recollection of it, for it was the first occasion that my 
eye fell on Princess Victoria of Kent, a little girl about my age. 
I accompanied my father, mother, and eldest brother; we boys 
came up from our school at Mitcham Green, and we had seats 
in a long gallery erected over the Dean^s side of the Choir, and 
we looked down on those who were seated in stalls. We had 
gone early, and got first-iate seats in the front row, and saw 
all — Peers, Peeresses, and foreigners — come in to take their 
places, and the procession passed under our eyes, and we had 
a good view of the King and Queen on their thrones. I 
remember seeing Earl Brownlovv and the Earl of Kilmorey 
pass under us, and the former waved his coronet. The 
Countess Brownlow was one of the ladies who accompanied 
Queen Adelaide, and one of hei daughters was one of her 
Majesty's train-bearers. It was a very impressive sight, and I 
enjoyed it, though only ten years of age. I record four anec- 
dotes. 

(i) Lords Philippe, who had become King of the French, 
had sent his son the iuikc of Nemours to take part in the 
ceremony, and of course he was treated with every honour. 
The President of the United States of America had sent his 
son also, but he was only admitted as an ordinary spectator, 
and the Americans were very angry. I suppose that there 
will be in th^^ century more equality between the Republics 
of France and the United Slates. 

t2) The ne^t anecdote is rather personal. I mentioned that 
the Countess iJrownlow was jfu.ad.y-in -Waiting to Queen Adelaide 
Her special duty was to produce from her pocket a little piece 
of cotton wool, and when the Queen's hand had been 'anointed 
with oil, to wipe it dry with the cotton wool. She put the 
cotton wool back in her pocket, and we all saw it and smelt 
the oil. It is to be hoped we have out-lived such folly. 

(3) The third story illustrates the imperfect way in which 
public news spread in that remote period of 1831, when 
there were no telegraplis, railways, etc. When we boys got 
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back to school at Mitcham Green, of course the whole talk 
was about the Coronation Late that niglit two of our school- 
fellows arrived, who were sons of Dr. Jenkinson, the Bishop 
of St. David’s, in South Wales. They had been several days 
on the road, and one of them innocently remarked that he 
had heard on the road that the* Kin^ had been crowned on 
the prcviniKs day — ^*was it true ? It was the first he had heard 
of a Coronation. Of course we Eiijq^Iish boys burst into shouts 
of derision at our \Velsl7 schoolfellows in the depth of their 
ignorance- 

(4) The fourth anecdote relates to the Duchess of St. 
Albans, who was a lady not received in society, but she claimed 
her seat in the front row of the Peeresses, and at the proper 
time pl^c<"d her coronet f)rj her head, but it was quite obvi«ms 
that the Duchesses to the right and left of her would not notice 
her, and took care that their dresses should not touch her, <0 
she had a dull time of it. The reign of our good Oucen Victoiia 
has swept away all the object ionabie features of the Court of 
George IV. 

Queen Victoria’s Coronation. 

When this auspicious event took place, my brother and i 
were high up in the school at Eton College. The railroad 
to London had been opened and we went up the ])revious day, 
and our father took us over the ground that afternoon, so that 
we might make no mistakes, and the next morning at four 
we sallied out on foot found our way to the right door of the 
Abbey, ascended the staircase of the Triforium on the Sub- 
Dean's side, and secured good seats just at the corner, so 
that we had under our eyes the Chancel and Communion 
Table, the Throne, and looking down on our right the 
Peeresses, and on the opposite side to the Peers, atid in a 
narrow pew in the chancel were all the members of the Royal 
Family' down to the Princess Mary of Cambridge. It was a 
grand sight — perhaps the grandest of all the many that in all 
my long life I have seen in Europe or Asia. Everyone of the 
great personages of Great Britain whom we saw beneath us lias 
passed away : all the members of the Royal Family, ail the 
Peers, Bishops, Dean, Canons, Statesmen, jfudges. Soldiers, 
Sailors, etc, I was only seventeen years of age, and am now 
eighty-one ; so if any of those who took part in this Corona- 
ti(;n are alive, except the present Duke of Cambridge, and his 
sister the grand Duchess of Meckienburg-Strelitz, they' must be 
w'ell up in the eighties. J find with the tickets of admission 
among my records, a pensketch by myself of the Abbey, and in 
the Triforium a + with the words “ I was here in the Triforium.** 
The scene comes back to me after a lapse of sixty-four years, 
and certain anecdotes rise up in my mind which 1 now put on 
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paper. In a bank of seats rising up and sloping backwards 
from the screen at the back of the Communion Table were 
the seats of the House of Commons, with Daniel O’Connell in 
the centre of the lowest bench. It so happened that one of the 
Bishops on his way to kneel* down, and kiss the hand of the 
crowned Sovereign, missed his footing and fell down : tins 
incident was greeted with a roar of laughter from the House of 
Commons, in which the deep voice of Daifiel O'Connell wascons- 
picious. The appearance of the Abbey with all its platforms 
draped in red cloth was most distasteful. No circus' could have 
been more vulgar and commonplace. A robing-room was pre- 
pared for her Majesty just behind the Communion table. It was 
most incongruous. We boys from our high point of observa- 
tion were fortunate enough to be able to recognize most of the 
distinguished men present, such as the Duke of Wellington, as 
we were familiar with them ()n their visits to Windsor and Eton 
College. The Eton boys of the decade 1830 1840 had a feeling 
of profound love, and respectful devotion, to their young Queen ; 
they had known her by sight for several years as Princess 
Victoiia of Kent, as she was constantly a visitor to her uncle 
the King at Windsor Castle, and her figure on the Terrace, or 
riding in the Park, or passing through Eton, was familiar to 
them ; especially to those of the boys who had the honour of 
being, as we had, invited to the Children’s Ball given by Queen 
Adelaide in honour of the Princess. It may be imagined with 
what intense interest we from our high point of (observation 
saw the Archbishop place the crown on the head of the little 
girlish figure seated in the ancient Scone chair. And again 
with what feelings we looked clown <in the Communion table 
and saw her signing hei name. There are events which can 
only happen once in a life, and cannot be forgotten, nor can 
tiic feelings be lealised by those to whom it has not fallen to 
see such sights. 

I have anc»ther most interesting anecdote to record : When 
the ceremony was concluded, we boys slipped down the staiicase 
from the Tnforium, and found our way thiough the crcAvd, in 
the way only Elbn boys can manage, to Montague H(;use in 
Parliamcnt-siicet, the residence of the Duke of Buccleuch. A 
long scafifolding had been' ere(:(ed commanding a view of the 
street, down which the procession must pass on its way from the 
Abbey. We had tickets, and being early and active got good 
seats in a back row, and after some time waiting beheld the 
Queen in her State carriage with the Crown on her head and the 
Sceptre in her hand, pass like a vision before us ; as the cairiage 
arrived opposite to our scaffolding the late^uchess of Buccleuch. 
who was in the centre seat of honour with her coronet on her 
head, rose up and bowed to her Majesty, who graciously inclined 
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her crowned head in acknowledgment. This again was not a 
sight to be forgotten, 

I was under the impression that my Eton school-fellow, the 
Earl of Nelson, had been present, as he was 14 years of age and 
had been present, at the funeral of King William IV in St. 
George’s Chapel ai Windsor. However, to make sure, I wrote 
to him to enquire, and he replied that he had been refused a 
seat at the Coronation among his brother Peers because he was 
a minor, and he had not been honoured with a seat as a private 
individual out of respect to the great name which he bore. He 
thus lost his chance of seeing the Coronation of Queen Victoria 
owing to his being too young, and now at the age of 78 he feels 
himself unequal to the fatigues of the Coronation of Edward 
VII, owing to his being too old. It appears to be a great mis- 
take to exclude Peers who are minors, if they are old enough to 
take care of themselves. 

R. N. CUST. 

We need scarcely add here that Mr. Oust fcceivecl an invitation to be present 
at the Coionation of King EdwaiJ VII. — Ed. C, R. June 1902. 



Art. XII.— riCTURESQUE AMERICA. 

E veryone knov;s there are beautiful places to 

be seen in America and our idea- in visiting that vast 
Continent was to see Niagara. The magnificent scenery in the 
Rocky Mountains, — the ‘Grand Canon of Colorado, — the Garden 
of the Gods, — the Yellow Stone Park, — the Yosemite Valley,— 
the big trees of California, — tlic Mammoth Cave olf Kentucky, 
and many other wonderful natural pioductions. After spend- 
ing a summer in Canada and the United Stales we returned 
to England, — going back another time to winter in beautiful 
Florida, with its orange groves, cocoanut palms, and acres and 
acres of pineapples, calling at Cuba, we returned north again 
through Mexico. 

During the passage across the Atlantic the days were taken 
up in reading, playing games and watching the porpoises 
leaping in and out of the water. The weather was fine the 
early part of the voyage, but the last two days before reaching 
New York, a heavy fog enveloped us, this is usually experi- 
enced, and great care has to be taken by the steamers not to 
run down the numerous small boats, fishing off the coast of 
Newfoundland. The evening before we landed a concert was 
given in the Saloon for the benefit of the Seamen's Home 
The day after our arrival wc went on to Newport, only 
staying one night in New Yoik, intending to make a longer 
stay on our return July and August are usually not pleasant 
months for seeiiig that important, but hot and noisy city. 

Newport is a pretty place, and the ‘‘ four bundled go there 
every summer, not to ‘•^rusticate'’ but rather to add to 
Society's round of dinner parties, balls and luncheons, the 
sports and pastimes of the seaside, and country. The 
palatial residences of the millionaiics, or “ cottages as they 
prefer to call them, are situated on the cliff overlooking the 
sea, and exten^ for about two miles. The grounds are 
handsome and like other Ameiican gardens are not enclosed 
by hedges. , • 

The mo.st beautiful of the cottages is the “Marble House” 
given by Mr. William K. Vanderbilt to his wife, now Mrs* 
Oliver, H. P. Belmont (mother of the Duchess of Marlborough). 
It is built of white marble and at the fiont arc columns and 
Roman Corinthian capitals, and is in fact a residence fit for 
a Prince. Scarcely less sumptuous is the “ Breakers,*' belong- 
ing to Mr, (jornelius Vanderbilt. In nearly all the houses are 
Ballrooms and banqueting Halls, Then there is “Belcouit,** 
Mr. O n. P, Belmont’s house, and “ Ochre Court,” Mr, Ogden 
VOL. cxvi,] 15 
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Goelet^s residence, the entrance gates are of decorative iron- 
work, very fine indeed ; and there are many other mansions 
each having a style of its own. 

The private bathing bay was the fashionable resort in the 
mornings, men and women bathing together, and dozens of 
smart carriages were waiting to take their owners home to 
luncheon. And Belvievv Avenue was gay in the afternoons 
with elegantly dressed ladie^^ driving up* and down in magni- 
ficent equipages. 

We were invited to a Ball at the Casino to meet Admiral 
Sicard, and the officers of the North Atlantic Squadron. 
Mrs. William Astor received the guests. The Ball and 
Reception rooms were decorated with Hags, and oriental 
hangings and banks of roses and hydrangeas. The grounds 
were illuminated with Japanese lanterns and hundreds of 
coloured lights. So many millionaires were present at this 
Naval Ball, it was said that hardly ever before had so much 
wealth been represented under one roof. 

The next morning niy father and 1 were shown over the 
^‘Massachusetts/* the largest of the United States battleships 
by one of the Naval Officers, and in the afternoon went on 
to Boston. Next day our friends there went round with us 
to see the Public Buildings and pointed out Bunkers Ilill 
Monument. We were also shown over Harvaid University 
at Cambridge. 

The journey from Boston to Saratoga, from nine in the 
morning till four in the afternoon was a hot and dusty one. 
Saratoga has a wonderful variety of Mineral Springs, which 
are very efficacious, and it has a fine climate, the walks and 
drives around are charming, but it is spoiled by the swarms 
of terribly over-dressed rich, vulgar Jews and Jewesses, who 
congregate there summer after summer. 

During our journey from Saratoga to Montreal wc passed 
through Lake George and Lake Champlain ; the latter is 
much the larger of the two, but the former is more beautiful. 
In Lake George the mountains rise straight from the sides, 
where plenty of game is to be found, besideL other animals, 
deer and bears. Now and again an eagle flics overhead. The 
Lake abounds with fish, and pretty little islands are to be seen 
on all sides. In former times the Indians were very fond of 
hunting in this district, and in Fennimorc Cooper’s romance, 
the “ Last of the Mohicans the scene was laid around here. 

Montreal is a large and flourishing city, it contains several 
churches, of which the principal are Notre Dame, and the 
Cathedral of St. Peter ; nearly as much French is spoken 
as English. Montreal takes its name from Mount Royal, 
which is just outside the town r it rises ;oo feet above the 
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river ; we ascended to the top one afternoon, (which is reached 
by an elevator), and spent about an hour there, it is prettily 
wooded and must be delightful for picnic parties. 

Shooting the “ Lachine rapids ” is a very novel and exciting 
experience, it is really dange.rous as the steamer must keep in 
its right course or be dashed to pieces on.the rocks, the boats 
are still piloted by Indians and they are very skilful and cour- 
ageous, but it struck me that our pilot would rather be shoot* 
ing the rapids in a cano.c, as his forefathers had done before him. 

One can go by rail, or river from Montreal to* Toronto, vve 
chose the latter route, in order to enable us to see the pictures- 
que Islands of the St. Laurence river, there are over a 
thousand of them, and they are of every imaginable size, shape 
and appearance, some several miles in length, others only 
a few yards long ; some are but bare masses of rock, while 
others arc thickly wooded. From the deck of the steamer 
one sees an ever changing Panorama. The river is a great 
summer resort and many beaiitifiii homes are built upon these 
Islands. Most of the smaller ones are the freehold property 
of the people residing upon them. Sailing and fishing are the 
chief pastimes. The river contains black bass, pickerel and 
the mnscallonge, a patticularly large kind of pickerel, one fish 
sometimes weighing as much as twenty-five or thirty pounds. 

We stopped at Alexandra Bay and Thousand Island Park 
and at Kingston, where there is a notable prison. During 
the night vve passed through Lake Ontario arriving at Toronto 
at seven o'clock the next morning. 

We stayed at Toronto about a week and had a very gay 
time. Althongli not so important as Montreal it is a much 
prettier and moic compact city. My father was made a 
Member of the Yacht Club and we were invited to several 
dances and garden paities and enjoyed many charming drives. 
Canadians are always most polite to visitors from the “old 
country. ' welcoming them with open arms. 

Ever since leaving home we had been looking forward to 
the day on which vve were to see the great falls of Niagara. 
Crossing Lake Ontario to Lewiston, and taking the electric 
car vve could plainly sec /.he, whirlpools and rapids below us, 
the water rushing at incalculable speed and tossing tumul- 
tuously about and hurling itself with irresistible forCe against 
the rocks. It was terrible and awe-inspiring, this boiling 
seething mass of water. At last vv^e reached the falls. They 
are more wonderful than anything one can imagine, and it is 
impossible to take them in, all at once, one can but gaze and 
gaze, fascinated beyond description. And then to think Nia- 
gara never stops, it never has stopped from the beginning, and 
will, I suppose, go on for ever. 
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The Horseshoe fall on the Canadian side is the larger, 
having a contour of 3,010 feet or is nearly half a mile in width, 
with a perpendicular plunge of 158 feet, and the water is 20 
feet thick, and bends over in a graceful curve. The width of 
the American falls is 1,100 feet, or nearly a quarter of a mile 
wide and the precipice ovbr which it plunges is 167 feet. There 
is a little steamer called the “Maid of the Mist in which 
one can go light to tixe foot of the falls, also one can go be- 
hind them to the ‘‘ Cave cf the Winds attired in waterproof 
suits. When tlie sun shines tlicre is a perpetual rainbow on the 
water and the spray reaches a tremendous distance. 

After lunch we took the car again to Chippervva at the 
very top of the river, and upon returning crossed by the 
Suspension Bridge to the Ameiican side but the Falls are 
not seen so well from heic. We drove round Goat Island 
and went back along the Great Gorge route close to the water. 
The scenery around Niagara is very fine ; it is a wonderful 
fruit growing country, great quantities are tinned and exported 
every year. 

Leaving Toronto caiiy in the morning we arrived a few 
hours later at Windsor. A little lower down the river is the 
spot where Eliza (in Uncle Tom’s Cabin) was supposed to 
have crossed on the ilonting ice with her child in Her arms, 
wlieti fleeing from her pursuers. We took the ferry across 
to Detroit, a large and importaiit town in the States, returning 
to Windsor to sleep. 

The next day we started for our trip through the Lakes 
of Huron and Superior. There are plenty of islands in Lake 
Huron. Lake Supeiior is almost like a little Ocean and as 
the weather sucIclcMiIy changed I felt anything but well, and 
did not much enjoy the two days and night spent on board 
the steamer. In some patts we could not see land, but were 
not surprised at this as Lake Supeiior is 360 miles long and 
140 miles wide (in its widest part', in fact it is the largest 
body of fresh water in the world. We went on shore at Fort 
William and stepping on to the train arrived at Winnipeg, 
capital of the Province of Manitoba, the follovVing afternoon. 

Travellers usually stay a day, and night in Winnipeg to 
rest before resuming the Jong jduvney to Vancouver and also 
to see this flourishing town. It has grown immensely within 
the last few yeais and l.as a population of about fifty thousand 
inhabitants. It has a splendid tiading situation, standing 
just where the forest ends and the vast Prairies begin and 
with rivers and railways radiating in every direction. To this 
junction the people jd { the West send the product of their 
fields and from the far North numerous furs of great variety 
^re brought. In the streets we met several families of Indians 
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who had come to buy clothes and other things in the shops, 
and offering buffalo horns for sale, they were dressed half in 
native costume, making a curious mixture. 

We left Winnipeg at five o'clock on a lovely evening, just 
warm enough to be pleasant, and thf sunset was magnificent. 
We had still a thousand miles to go before* reaching the Rocky 
Mountains. First we passed through the great corn growing 
district of Manitoba. Although aMd year elsewhere it was 
as good here as usual. . We saw several of the huge reaping 
machines at work, they make in such numbers *in Winnipeg. 
We slept in the train and the next day travelled through miles 
of Prairie land, it was a little monotonous, but occasionally 
wc saw coveys of Prairie chickens, or a coyote* stealing along 
and the little Prairie dogs amused us greatly, they sat up and 
watched the train for a moment or so, then suddenly darted 
into their holes out of sight. Formerly herds of Buffaloes 
roamed the Prairies but now are very scarce and indeed seem 
likely to become extinct. We remained for another night in 
the train journeying through the great ranching country and 
were not sorry to reach Banff (alt. 4,500 ft.) at six o'clock in 
the morning. 

A bright log fire was burning in the picturesque hall of the 
Hotel and was most acceptable, the difference in temperature 
being quite noticeable now that we were among the snow 
capped Rocky Mountains, but the air was fresh and exhilarat- 
ing and after breakfast wc started off for a long walk to the 
hot Sulphur Springs A basin has been encircled for bathing, 
but open to the air and as the warm water bubbles up con- 
stantly from the bottom it is fresh all the lime, little dressing 
rooms have been built along one side. It all looked so inviting 
we decided upon having a bathe immediately and much 
enjoyed it. Banff is in the Canadian National Park and em- 
braces every variety of sceneiy and for sportsmen (shooting 
in the Rockies) and athletic people excellent climbs may be 
made from Banff and Field in the Summit range, and Glacier 
in the Solkirl^s. Gieat care must be exercised however to 
avoid the dangerous peat swamps called ‘‘Muskegs," which 
abound among the mountaipj?. . 

Continuing our journey the next morning at six o’clock the 
train passed slowly on thi6ugh the Rockies and Selkirk, the 
latter being greener and prettier in appearance but perhaps 
not so majestic as the former. Before descending very power- 
ful brakes had to be applied. We passed many waterfalls and 

* Coyotes are very cunning and clever animals, they arc very fond of 
chickens as foxes are in England and will go miles to get them, Ithey are 
hated by the farmers ; who set traps for them and do everything to try 
to exterminate them. 
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rivers where the fish were so plentiful there hardly seemed 
room for them to move in the water. We stopped at Glacier 
House for lunch, near here is the supposed largest glacier in 
the world, we could just see it from the station. Another 
night in the train and after seeing more lovely scenery and 
two or three camps of Indian and Chinese, we reached 
Vancouver, the terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
about 1*30 in the aftenrooa 

The coaches on tlie C/ P. R. and American lines are much 
larger than in England, they are gorgeously upliolstered and 
you can walk from one end of the train to the other, this 
relieves the monotony of a long journey. Newsboys arc 
constantly passing with booKs, papers, fruit, sweets, cigars 
and chewing-gum. But this becomes somewhat tiresome if 
you are disposed to have a quiet nap, as the conversation and 
incessant movement around you renders it almost impossible, 
and 1 think on the \\hc)lel picfcr our more private English 
or Indian caniages. Ladies and gentlemen occupy the same 
sleeping cars, the dressing rooms being situated at opposite 
ends and you must either undress there and chance meeting 
one of the opposite sex on the way to your beith, or you 
must undress when you get into it, which is rather a difficult 
matter, especially when the train is going at full speed ; you 
pile your clothes round you or hang tliem on hooks over 
your head. If an upper biitli has been allotted to you, the 
Nigger porter brings you a ladder and helps you to scramble 
up into it, and you are at his mercy if you want to come down 
again, and Nigger porters aie despotic creatures! 

The check sj^slem is excellent. A check is given to you for 
your luggage at the station, or before you leave your hotel 
and you cannot get your belongings again until you produce it, 
in this way any possibility of losing your things is avoided, it 
seems a pity sucli a good system is not employed in England. 

Lastly the Americans are the cleverest “ Baggage Smashers " 
in the world ; of couise i had ironclad trunks as it is ma lncss 
to have any other kind. During the first twelve hours’ run 
the lock was knocked off my largest trunk' and at various 
times 1 had to call a man in to make sundry repairs. 

Tliere is a lovely wood or natural park at Vancouv^er, the 
timber is splendid, nothing has been done to this forest except 
a clearing made for a walk to go through it. Everything 
grows luxuriously in British < Columbia, there is a good deal 
of rain and the climate generally is very much the same as 
in England. There are a number of Chinese at Vancouver, 
many of them beirtg employed as domestic servants. We 
walked through the Chinese quarter before leaving ; it is not 
so large or important as China town at San Francisco, 
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There are also many Chinese at Victoria. The large Navy 
Yard at Esquimault is the Head-Quarters of the English 
Pacific Squadron. Victoria, although so young a city already 
contains some fine public buildings. 

Our next stopping place was.Seattlq, the Klondyke Boom 
was just then at its height and constituted • the chief topic of 
conversation. Most of the shops weie fittted out with things 
for the Klondyke, clothes, cooking ijtciTsils, etc. A vessel was 
just about to start and great excitement was manifested. 
Some of the streets in Seattle are so sleep you *can hardly 
keep your place in the tramcars, you are nearly precipitated 
into the lap of the person beside you. Snow-capped Alount 
Rainier can be seen very well from Seattle. 

We took the steamer to Tocona as the waters of Puget 
Sound are considered very attractive. When we arrived the 
townspeople were lushing off to the ‘^County Fair,” which 
takes place annually in September, so we thought we could 
not do belter th.an go too. It was a novel and busy scene. 
There were Ameiican Trotting, cycle and other races. A 
collection of things to be sent to the Klondyke, and exhibits 
of flowers and poultry ; the countiy people had come from all 
the little villages round about. 

Two days and nights had to be passed in the train again on 
our way to San Francisco, in some parts it was so steep, the 
engine seemed to crawl along ; in one place there was a ferry 
to cross and the train was taken on to the steamer jubt as it 
was, and conveyed to the other side. 

On our arrival at San Fiancisco we drove to the Palace 
Hotel, and were soon snugly ensconced in our rooms. It is a 
handsome build'iig witli a spacious courtyard and a band plays 
every evening at dinner. The waiters arc Negroes or “ Coloured 
Gentlemen'' as they picfer to be called and the (Chamber- 
maids " a»e Chinese. A great number of Chinese aie em- 
ployed iu the city, they make very good house servants ; 
others keep laundries ; they wash lemaikably well. Some of 
the American food I liked veiy much, sweet corn and one or 
two other vegetables we do not have in England, but little 
neck clams and sweet potatoes 1 did not care for at all, 
although they are liked by nearly evciyone. Of course we 
had the most beautiful fiuitln profusion, California being cele- 
brated for it, cxpoiting a great quantity of canned fruit every 
year. The Canteloupe melon is evcrywheie present in the 
States, and one rarely sees a breakfast table without it. At 
most of the Hotels eveiything is brought to you at once, you 
are simply surrounded by dishes, soup,* salmon, white fish, 
red fish, blue fish or pan fish, squabs, quail on toast, roast pig 
and duckling, pheasant, fried egg plant, oysters and oyster 
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plants salads, ices of all kinds, pumpkin pie, punch (a kind, of 
water ice), custard pie, apple pie, meringues, and biscuit, blue 
berries and huckleberries and all other berries, tea, and above 
all ice water, wine being rarely taken at meals, and you can 
eat all these things and many more if you want to. 

Tlie whirr of tramcars is heard on all sides in Frisco, for 
some of the streets are so steep you can hardly walk up and 
down them. We were* soon on our way to Chinatown and 
found it so interesting that we returned again and again. 1 be- 
lieve there are forty or fifty thousand men and less than nine 
hundred women, the latter are of very depraved character 
which is hardly to be wondered at as they are bought and sold 
like slaves. The Chinese have taken to themselves one of 
the best parts of the city and no doubt the Americans would 
be only too glad to turn them out if they could, there are 
so many of them, and in fact have forbidden any more to 
land in San Francisco, they are law-abiding as regards the 
whites ; but in Chinatown they do the most dreadful things 
hardly checked. If a man is found dead in the streets it is 
almost impossible to find the murderer. It is quite safe to 
walk about in the day-time, as American policemen are 
stationed at every comer, but at night it is better not to go 
unprotected. We visited some of the Joss houses, they are 
beautifully decorated with good carving overlaid with gold ; 
incense is kept constantly burning to their god “Joss,’' he is 
a dark hideous figure sitting on a kind of shrine. 

Here and there are to be seen beautiful curio stores, the 
provision shops contain all kinds of Chinese food (birds, beasts 
and fish are preserved and s^nt over from China) for those 
who can afford to buy it. The. chemists sell veiy peculiar 
drugs, some of their prescriptions containg snails, grubs, bats, 
worms, lizards, etc. 

Some of the Chinamen who passed us in the streets we 
noticed were enormously stout and others so thin they looked 
almost like skeleton*;, these were usually the habitual opium 
smokers. The women had a very peculiar appearance, their 
black hair was so plastered down with giease, it resembled 
wood, they seemed to dislike hciviiig their photographs taken 
very much, for everytime I presented my kodak towards them 
they turned their backs upon me, but the fathers pushed their 
children towards me so that 1 might take pictures of them, 
and seemed highly flattered if 1 picked out any particular 
child from a group. 

One evening we were taken to the Chinese theatre, it was 
most comical, the actors were very grotesque aud shrieked 
at the top of their voices, the clashing of cymbals and beating 
of drums and gongs was deafening. Women are not allowed 
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to act, so men personate them ; we sat on the stage part of 
the time, and wmt behind into the dressing-rooms and upstairs 
into the actors' living rooms, people were walking about on 
the stage all the time during the play, and the actors did not 
seem to mind at all. * 

We visited Golden Gate Park, beloved of San Franciscans, 
it was thronged with people and a bajid was playing. The 
conservatory contains a specimen bf the Victoria Regia Lily 
believed to be the only one in America. • 

#Befoie leaving Frisco we made an excursion to the Cliff House 
on the Pacific Coast where are the largest swimming ballis in 
the world, men and women bathing together, as is U'^ual in 
America. Ail kinds of acrobatic devices weic hanging over 
and a band was playing. 

Many people spend hours in the water. From the Piazza 
we could see the famous Seal Rock, upon which more tt.^n a 
hundred great Sea Lions were lyi:*g, f)r wriggling ovci cjne 
another, while others were diving in and out of the water 
they were barking exactly like dogs and making a ti‘iiible 
noise ; no one is allowed to molest them. Returning home 
we passed the Golden Gates as the rocks are called at tlic 
entrance to the Bay, and Laurel Hill Cemetery, (.Hose by 
rises Lone Mountain, on its summit is a large wooden CuO-^s 
which can be seen from any part <.)f the city. 

After nearly a week spent in H.tn Francisco we started 
for a trip acioss the Xavacia Mountains to the celebiated 
Yosemite Vallejo passing the night on th2 river weanived at 
Stneton — at seven o’clock, taking tire train I\L^rceii and 
at g-30 clambered up into the jamlfiir.g oKi j>trige coach which 
wa.>. to convey to 'Uteviii'. it was a m^^s^ ti3n'rt_* dav", 
the heat \\a^ cxccs-tve, and the j<>ltii»g letiibio, wr ci‘uld 
haiclly keep our seats ; tiien the dust I it Ci'verci iis in clou-is, 
being inches deep on tiir ground ; wc had lunch at tlie 
cabin of an cAi) negro. A fine pair of hor-esan.l a light fonr- 
wheeied. can 1 ige was waiting (or u, at the dooi of the hotel 
at Contevih-.* 6-30 the next morning, and after we had 
packed oinseiv s in and our hrtndoags had be n di'^po’^ed 
around us we tartfd off f*>f a hfty-nnie diive acio-s tlie S erra 
N(‘vada, tiic oiivt'is sitting a l.itic <cat in front <jf Us. ‘some- 
times in descending, the horses galloped at break neck nace 
dashing round the corncis. Luckily our sueds were sure 
footed, but had tliey fallen wc should all liave gone tiglu over 
the precipice hundreds of fetu ludow ; some i f the views 
were vjiy fine .^od wlien 1 wjis not t<i. .frightened 1 t njoj cd 
it irmnensc’.y, .i>d as wc W'crc becoming accu-^romed to the 
dust did not niii d it so much, it w^as certainly an ‘‘ experience,” 
night was falling as we entered the Valley about seven o’clock 
tD the evening. « 

vot. cxVi.] 16 
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The Yosemite Valley is considered one of the most 
beautiful ))laccs in the world, it is a nearly level aica, 400 
feet aho,:e the sea, and about nine miles in length. It is 
ench)sed by gieat masses of lock, some of them reaching 
6,OOn feel ; many of these rocks have had names given to them 
as El Capitan/' the “Cathedral Rock” and the spires." 
One can ciihci diive thioiigh the Valley, or the m<.>re adven- 
tnrems m.a? take liorscs .and ascending, follow the Indian 
tiails. We started in our buggy after breakfast and visited 
Minor Lrdvo, a cluaitning sp t sniiouiuied by tief\s, and the 
Bridal Veil Fails. It was delicicuis driving und' r the pme 
trees and uaiching the bcautimi gic\* '-quiMels, Mod ;>ftir 
luncii we w.ilchcdthc trout in tiie stioain tl al Honed just 
beneath t‘he veranii.di of the Hotel. I'he water was so clear 
the fish could be distinclly s«‘en. 

Leaving the at 6 30 next rnoi iiing we aeain passed 

“ El Capiain and ri.scending for some miles if aciitd Wowana 
in lime t<Ji Innch. 

Directly afic iWruds we drove six miles to see the “ Ihg 
Trees" Califon.i.i, Tiie Alaiiposa Giove c(»rta’.ned live 
or ;dx hundicd li^f ^e Redw<M*o t ees, the lauM r (.an;- have 
special names, as “Uncle Ton»s Cnbin,' the 
Cnniple/’ tic., two of th.c trees iiave had roridwa)^ cut thumgh 
them. Our little buggy passed easily ilnoiigh ; cnoiigii room 
has been allowed for a waggon and lu-i^cs aiid it lias in no 
wise injuied the tices ; tiicie is plenty of wood on each side 
and tliey are slid flouiishing. But the hugest of ail is the 
*‘Gi»zzIy Giant" snp(>oscd to b?* fiui t:n iisand yf'fus old, 
iinfiatunatf ly the tc>p Is biokcn < tf bin even i « v\ it is v(iy 
high, the fust branch is licaiiy 220 kv l hooi liu* go. mu!, and 
6 b^ct in diamrtei . 

Tlie rcinan; of a prcisti.itc nee nc.'riy consnn.i f.' i)\' fire, 
is hoiiovv and wdi adlmit of U>e pa-'^age of thic:- In isfoien 
lidiiig aOicast. Unf« 'riunwlely nirin}' t/f 11 k m nav!- or('n 
biirni ?n some p.'irt, as tioqtant oren: in Jl.e joj. -k* Chi 

retmning of'wn the nn untauvs to ti<e K ^ e 1 wt. w in liu! 
Valley below, miles of foie.st pines - n fix:;, ii wa.*, a vvi.ndt’lid 
siglit the lurid glow in the do.-k d evening gave a vvtiid 
appeal ance to tlie scene. It was teiribie to think <.f ail that 
magnificent limbei being lost. Soi/icnmes a confjagialion in 
tile forest will rage for a vvet k Cfi tv\'» m iil jl bums i'.stii out. 

We were up eaily the next morning foi < ur iciuin journey 
of 50 milt.s to U(jutcvi]le and tie fohu\Gng ilay ic-joined the 
stage coach again for Meiccd e// loutc ifu ■‘an Fiancisco. 

On our way to Salt Lake City \vc had the misfortune to 
run into a laige flock of sluep, killing many and wounding 
others. Theie were no hedges to protect the track and 
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the sheep happened to be crossing^ the line, the train was 
roundinfj a curve and was brought to a standstill as soon 
as possible, hut even when they saw the train they still went 
on, f.)llowin.f;j one another anri literally jamming themselves 
into the wheeN, it was a sickening sig?it, the, re appeared to be 
no one in charge of them, [t took more than an hour to 
clear tlie wheels for the train lo proceed:], had she been going 
at great spe^ d '.he \voul l^ceitainly haVe been derailed. 

Salt Lake Uity, at the present time very much re.scmbles 
any otiier w"li kept Ameiican town, Wc were allowed to 
visit the TabtM nacle, a buildjog with an immense dome-like 
roof tliat will ‘^cat 13,000 p^nsons, while Stiiulay service was 
procci'ding. Close In the I'abet ancle stands the Temple, a 
lovely 'granite bniklin ^ in which the Mormon rites are 
performed, only tiue Moinums are allowed within its sacred 
doors. Not far a-vav is a statue of Brigham Yonng, he 
succeeded Joseph Smnh as ChifT of the sect and in 1847 
laiide’d will) a sinail bind of foiloivers in tlic V.illey of the 
G»eat Silt Lake to lomid a liomc where tliey might worship 
God witinuP mob sratiooi. Bi i,‘ham Young, as President soon 
tn.'idc lioiru’s foi the pe )ple an } foun led schools and established 
clmicluis, cnltivanng Lpiidens an<l lands, so a thriving town 
s a)n Sjirang iip. As in most new religions many more 
vvoiTJcn biiC'onv foilow-rs th m men it was thought advisaijlc 
for the men to take to themselves two wives or m</re according 
t3 their ability to keep them in comfort. The Mormon 
religion is iti many ways a good cme, but when Salt Lake 
City became part < f the United States, l^ongmiiy was fr^r- 
bidden to the Lattes Day Samts ” by the G' 'vernment, and it 
is rumoured that siriec its dbolirion one of the chief attractions 
f)f the religi'hs has been io-.t, at any rate as far the men 
aie concvsncdi. \i is doubtbii, however, in the piescnt day if 
the worn<’n arc of the same opinion. Any way it seems as 
if ii u.'b not be long bebac it dies out altogether. 

Brigham Yoiytg had twenty-six wives and over sixty 
childicji ; h-j ceitriinly lookt d after them well and many of ids 
childfcn liave h.on ni'.iblc p. sitjoiis in Utah. Mo-'.t t'fhis wives 
had s^r,a,-p.c esiabiisimvohs' of theb (jwn, and toi his favoiiiit^ 
wife Amelia he huiU an e"'T»''ci. lly be'autiful lion^e. 

We inspected the llali of Relics winch c »ntains many 
Indian aiticlcs and various pioducts ot Mormon imlustry, also 
articles sacred to the memory of their bchoed Piesident. 
Brigham’s watch, his woolen bedstead and even his old 
clothes were there, in’s hat, boots, and .trousers were hung 
up in a glass case ! All tiiese interesting and valuable relics 
were being carefully preserved 1 
Of course we visited the Great Salt Lake, it is some little 
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distance from the city, and is one of the g^ieatest natural 
curiosities of the west, it is 75 miles and is 4,200 feet 

above the sea. A fine dancing pavilion, and numerous bath 
houses have been built ; bathing in the Lake is a most 
ctiiioiis expeiicncc, it is»only with the greatest difficulty one 
can keep one's feet down and one’s head up! — on returning 
from the Lake we noticed great quantities of the salt being 
extiacte 1 for exp -1 tatiotr. Not far from the city is a 
place called Fort Douglas where a regiment of negroes is 
kept. 

The Red Ifidians interested me greatly. We constantly 
met g:o!jps f'.f these people who had coine into the town to 
sell various ai tides oi their own manufactnie to the stoie 
kf’eper'^ ; elaboiately woiked mocassins, (boots) in diffcient 
color ed b^*.uL, heriutifully mule baskets, cinbroidcrx’ on 
burk-uiu with in-ircupitie qudU*, war clubs, oinamented paits 
of thf'ir dress, ct'\ \Ve hougiit a variety of these tilings 
incbid.ing a fi e sp^ritn 11 of a Chi -fs hcad-drc.ss made of 
eagie-’ tail ( alhets. an ! fuiilier onunnented ; the length being 
nearly six fce.t, tiii'^ h uigs from the ht^ad to the heels, 

foniro.g t crest down tii*‘ l)ack Tive Chief to whom it belong- 
ed iiad gambled it away, he lost all his money and next 
morning he returned to the city and mnde ail khnls of 
promises to get it back again, but the man who had won it 
from him, would not pait with it. 

S tnc of the men wear a mantle of buffal > skin adorned 
with porcupine quilL, and beaded mocassins and jiufgling 
things ^tid beads around tlicir necks ; but more often with 
their antelope skin leggings they wear a European coat, and 
a blanket thrown over their shoulders suimounted by a 
bovv’er h it, which certainly looks very peculiar 011 their lank 
black liair, altho gii many still wear a band of red cloth across 
the forenead, or a single Ui>right feather. .Sometimes they 
dye their skin gaiment'n with different colours and diaw animals 
and reptiles u|)o*u them Tiicy are very fond of their children. 
The mother carries her baby (papoose) in ;•* flat box on her 
back suspended by a piece of leather or cloth passed aiound 
her forehead. The Squaws do ab the work of the camp and 
dres^ furs, and raise Indian com, while the men go out hunting, 
— formerly the Bison was the animal most readily obtained, 
as it roamed the Prairies in countless thousands and was 
useful for food and clothing, but unfortunately so many have 
been killed, there are very few left now. 

Sometimes from tlie trains we saw the wagons of some 
travriling Indians, generally placed by a stream or some 
projecting rocks overlooking a beautiful river. 

The Redskins are not allowed to roam about in numbers as 
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they please, but are restricted to definite Reservations where 
they are looked after by the Government of the United 
States, the same thing being done in Canada. But many 
have been encouraged to become citizens and respectable 
members of Society, weaiing'the European dress and sending 
their children to schools. 

There are many different tribes, the best known perhaps 
being the Delawares, Apaches, ^Crees, Blackfeet, Hurons, 
Eries, Moha\vk«j, Chippewas, Crows, Comanches, Omahas, 
and Puebloes ; and it must be a great deprivation to them 
not to be able to make war upon one another, as hunting 
and fighting forrneti their chief pastime in days gone by. 

When a Chief dies, his bow and arrows, clothes, pipe, etc., 
also his liorse, are buried with him to be ready for him vvlien 
he readies the next world. They usually name themselves 
from some animal as ‘‘Kicking Bear,’* “Sitting Bull** or 
“ Black Eagle,” and worship Manitou, the Great Spirit ; put- 
tini; absolute f.iith in the Medicine Man or Witch Doctor. 

Although most of the Ked'«kins live in Wigwams made of 
buffalo skins, the Pueblo Indians in New Mexico have for 
ceniuries built compact little dwellings of mud, and made 
towns, and for years have fortified themselves in this way 
against the attacks of their more savage n ighbours. 

The place above all otheis I wished to see in America was 
the Great Yellowstone National Paik, and I can certainly 
say it is the most wondeiful spot besides Niagara I have ever 
visited. To begin with, it is sixty-five miles long, and fifty-five 
in width, and at one period was the scene of remarkable vol- 
canic activity, it contains Hot Spiincs, large groups of Geysers, 
which throw up columns of boiling water to a great height, some 
of them huiiilreds of feet into the air. The Giand Canon, 
Sulphur Mountains, the Yellowstone River, and numerous 
Lakes, tne Mammoth Paint Pots (Mud Geysers of vaiious 
colours) and the Park in some parts is very mountainous. The 
Geysers play at intervals, some once a day, others once a week, 
and stiii anothef throws up the water only once in seven year*^ 
They have most of them names, as the Beehive," and “Gian- 
tess ” and “ Old Faithful,’" -who is much appreciated, plays 
regularly every hour; but I must say many of them were very 
obliging the day we explored them, as first one, and then 
another, began to play just as we were driving past. 

The Grand Canon of the Yellowstone is the most beautiful 
Cautm in tlie world, as besides its great lenglli and height, 
variegated tints appear on its sides, red, yellow, brown, and 
white intermixed and shading into each o'lher. The Fails dash 
into the river below, and the low'cr walls of the Canon are 
covered with a luxuriant growth of ferns and moss« 
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But at Mammoth Hot Springs we saw the most beautiful 
sioht of all, theie are numbers of graceful terraces rising one 
above anotlier, and the lime deposit is of the most exquisite 
colouring, led, pink and white; these formations cover snme 
acies of ground, and where the water has settled into pools 
ever}’ imriginablc tint is to be seen. 

The Mud Volcano which throws up masses of boiling mud 
and ‘‘Black Givnvler aie fnore awe-inspiring than beautiful, 
the hissing of the latter and the fumes can be heard and felt 
for nearly a mile away. But no amount of desciiption can 
really ctjnvey to anynne not having seen tliem, the pc culiai- 
ities of this extraoi dinary region. 

Game is very plentiful, mountain sheep, bear, antelope, elk, 
deer, etc., can he haiind. Within the boiindaiy game is piesei\'ed, 
A little animal one c'>nstantly sees is tin* Chipmunk, it rt seintdcs 
a squirrel, but is mucli smaller and has in>t such a bushy tail, 
it daits up and down the trees looking at one with its blight 
black e} es. 

We stayed four or five days in the Park, some excellent 
Hotels have been built at V tnoiH points we diove fiom one 
to tile other, seeing new eights every day, constantl}' meeting 
our fiiends who had been hunting (>iitside tliis icgion, and 
were exploring its wonders befoie rclmning home, and most 
pictuiesque they hjoked in theii hunting costumes, with Mexi- 
can saddles and trappings f(*r thcii horses. The older mem- 
bers of the paity General Coppenger and Sir Rose Price 
driving in a light wagon witii a team of four fine mules. In 
their train were numbcis of Indian ‘=couls, negio seivant'^, pack 
horses, mules and camp necessaries. 

The day b fore we left th** park, October 2nd, the first 
snow appeared, — we left the Pc'untain Hcdel at 6*3'^ drive 
to the Lake Hotel. A litlle nih»w had fallen dining the 
night, but itiglu-i up the mountains {8,340 feet high) tlie -now 
was twelve inches deep in the loadway and the hoists ctjuld 
scarcely get alon<r. Tlnongli proceeding so slowly vve Iti-A 
the steam boat, and had to dri\c liic wlu.lc o.'thc way jound 
the Lake, ai riving at out destination at 9 30 in tliC i veiling, 
almost frozen after the drive of fifty miles in the t»pcn carriage. 

In order to get some idea of the siuioimdir g ciamtry 
■we drove most of liic way to anci fmm the Pane in a light 
canirige, instead of taking the train, sU^pping to rest at night 
at some small Ranch vvitli a log cabin, in one of these huts 
nothing was to be seen of the wails but lough logs, with moss 
between ; nevertheless M was very snug and coinfortable, with 
a warm stove, and was furnished entirely with skins of animals, 
on the floors, chairs,, sofas, etc. Antelope and elk meat was 
often set before us, the latter has a very fine flavour and 
somewhat resembles a tender beefsteak. 
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Returning to'.Salt Lake City, we made many purchases, fur 
rugs, articles made of lattlesnake skin, Indian dolls and idols, 
and a fine elk head. Unfortunately the elk will soon become 
as scarce as the buffalo, as tli' ic is no law f^r preset ving game. 

On our way to Chicago wo stoppjsd at Glen Wood Springs, 
and from there went to Aspen, a mining town about forty 
nnles distant, we went down the “ Molly Gibson Silver 
Mine, the largest in America. Thc^foicman gave us old hats 
and coats to put on, and took us for about a mile aloirg a 
little railway track on a trolley under tire modntains, each 
carrying a candle, then we were let down in a cage (which 
inciely consisted ot twobar^, one to sit on, and the other to 
hold on by) many fed into the earth ; altlrough it was very 
iuUicsiihg 1 was not sorry to be in the sunshine again. After- 
wards we went over the Mills, where they were washing the 
wast(f from tlie silvery 

^^ri 'tiier stoj) was made at Colorado Springs, we visited 
Manitoii Springs and the Garden of the Gods, where there are 
s«.):iie wonderful foniiritions of red sand stone, two rocks called 
the entrance gates being ^00 feet high; tlie weatlier was 
ddightfuily warm. Wc also ascended to the Seven Falls, 
1 riding a donkey, the boy told me 1 could keep the 
animal if I wislied for the same price as hirirrg it, as they had 
so many they did not know v'hat to do with them; he also 
said he couhi make me a present of two hundred donkeys, the 
otily cui ditiun being that 1 uas to take them ail, needless to 
sav Ideclintd “ with thanks.” 

Another day vie went up ” Jhkes Ptak^’ (14,147 feet high — 
iv-.iiiy thici* milc"i .“tooghl up in the air; by tlie erg-wheel 
iaiiv\rty, the air so frrsh rt in<ikrs («ne feel at first a little 
giddy. Tireie was a great dcnl t I siiow on the t<»p, it. was 
bitt* rly cohl. About Imit wav up vc getalicm ceases entirely, 

Peis nail^v i en> not like Lhic-ig , it is much ttio busy and 
bu-tiii'g loi nry taste, the ir'cket in lire street^ is terrible and 
con\ LI '.at It -n undcieti rinj)* -siiue, but naluiailv’ the Chicago 
p( uple flsii'k theie is in. i like it. We visitt d Amour 's 

sioLUvr'ois, ilicy are very ex ensive, i-ut 1 could not be induced 
to ent^ i the '.laiiglstei h- u.si *5, .idh* ugh I have heard that maiiy 
iaoies do so. The “ Auditorium’’ is a fine Hotel, the dining- 
room being on the lop fl'ioi'. Neaiiy all the waiters in the 
States are negroes, anii extcdcnt attciuianis they make. 

From Chicago we \m nt st me miles south, to Nashville to 
see the Ex.'iibitiim of prcjoncts ui the Soutn, calling on tire 
Wr) at St. Louis, a large aiivi imp *rta.it cii}' where in 1904 
the “Great Worlifi'. P'aii is to be held,* vvhiclr they say is kj 
beat Olricago's P^air ” into ufitiung. Passing thiou^h one of 
the beautiful Parks we observed another Victoria Regia Lily. 
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Great difficulty was experienced in securing accommodation 
in Nashville, the place being crowded. An interesting Exhi« 
bition of cotton, Indian corn and other things particularly 
grown in the South, was being held. It was a warm balmy 
day ; there were alniost aS many negroes as white people there, 
the farther down South you get the more ‘‘ blacks ” you see. 

We had a letter of introduction to the owner of a large 
cotton plantation about ten miles farther South. This gentle- 
man kindly drove us all round the plantation which had almost 
the appearance of snovv, the cotton just bursting fiom the pod, 
A great number of negroes were employed in picking the 
cotton, in fact there were not more than a dozen white people 
in the village, they were very clean and tidy-looking, the 
women dressed in plain cotton clothes, and wearing sunbonnets. 
These people, whose fathcis were slaves receive good wages, 
but racial feeling is still very strong between blacks and 
whites. In the South “ niggers'* arc not allowed to travel in the 
same railway carriages, or sit in tiie same waiting rooms as 
white men, one being labelled “coloured,” the other “white,'* 
and they have Churches to themselves ; but they are liappy 
and merr3% preferring a hand-to-moutli ** existence, and are 
as improvident as can be, rarely saving anything, but being 
absolute ly contented with their position of inferiority, the race 
problem adjusts itself. 

In the Northern States the negroes are quite different, they 
are more “sassy’* and stand upon their rights, elbowing them- 
selves into the tramcars and taking the best seats everywhere 
if they can get them, dressing most ridiculously, aping the 
fashions and smothering themselves with jewellery, b(;th men 
and women. They love a conglomeration of blight colf)iirs. 
A girl 1 noticed in New Yoik vvas wearing a purple skirt, green 
bodice and tremendous magenta hat, and 1 was highly 
amused one day, when some one came to ask me if I had any 
** orders *' for the coloured “ wash lady.” 

Returning north, through Kentucky we did not fail to visit 
the celebrated Mammoth Cave, one of the 'greatest natural 
curiosities in the woild. We sallied forth after brCrikfast, 
a party of eight or ten, the ladies attired in blof^mers, the 
men in oveialls. We followed the guide down a wild 
rocky path to the mouth of the cave and each f)ne W’as provided 
with a caiKile. The cave is perfectly wondeiful, the stalactites 
and stalagmites are of every imaginable shape and appearance, 
some are of gigantic size, being several feet in circumference. 
A river runs through the cave in which live fishes, without 
eyes, and there is an eyeless crawfish. Tlur cave also contains 
chambers, domes, grottoes and lakes. And the atmosphere is 
so pure aud fresh we did not feel iu the least tiled after our 
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Breaking the journey at Louisville and again at Cincinati, 
we arrived at Washington City late in the evening spending 
the next morning with President M'Kinley at White House, 
and little we thought then that this generous and noble 
hearted man would come to such'* an untimely end. The 
Capital of the Republic contains the finest* Public buildings in 
the State. The ‘^Capital*' of while marble is considered by 
many people in America to be tiu** grandest building in the 
world. By an elevator, we ascended the Washington Monu- 
ment, an obeli^k 555 feet high, whence a splendid view of the 
city is obtained. The new library was only just opened, the 
exterior is very fine, and the decoration of the interior cost a 
large sum of money. 

One evening .we went up to the drawing-room of the Hotel 
and found a dark handsome woman sitting there with two or 
three attendants. She entered into conversation and proved 
to be well up in all the topics of the day ; we afterwards dis- 
covered tliat she was tlic Oueen of Honolulu and was staying 
there with her secret^tries and rnaid^-of-honour. 

We stayed one day at Pliiladelphia, a nice clean town with 
wide streets and large shops, and in the suburbs are fine 
dwellings. Philadelpliia is the principal city of Pensvlvania 
which was founded by the illustrious William Penn,* who 
was a man worthy to be held in reverence. He was the only 
son of Sir William Penn, a distinguished Admiral, was born 
1644, received an excellent education, but disappointed the 
anibirious hopes of his father by his determined adherence 
to the doctiines of the Society of Fiiends, after a variety of 
pciseciitioiKs which he horo with exemplary coinage and 
patience, he obtained Irom Cluuies II. a grant ot country on 
the west side of the Delaware, in considci ation of a public 
debt due to his father, treating with the Indians, and his 

Code for the Govciiuncnt of his province aie familiar to all." 

It was pleasant lo be able to settle down fur a week or two 
in New York after the fatigue of the constant railway travel- 
ling of the pasUmonlhs. My father was invited to become a 
meinbi 1 of the University Club, in Madison Avenue. Much 
time Wcis taken up in visitjn'g ihc theatie*^, lunching at the 
Waldoif, leceiving callers and bouquets of flowers^ and^ having 
a good time generally. Wc stayed at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Madison SqUtirc, and out of it runs l‘'ifth Avenue the aristo- 
cratic streets of New York, where reside the millionaires. 
Elegant carriages are constantly driving up and down and 
Church Parade on Sunday mornings is a brilliant sight, 
many fine churches being near at hand. ' People ought to be 

1 am proud to say an ancestor of mine. 

VOL. CXVI.] 
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good in New York, rumour says there are five hundred churches 
in the city including St. Patrick s Cathedral. 

But 1 think the nicest place in New York is Central Park, 
you can always enjoy an hour there. The grey squirrels are 
so tame they will come r?ncl caP nuts out of your liand. And 
there are such charming drives, it is impossible to drive in 
the streets of New York with comfort, the roads are st) badly 
paved, but people do not attempt it, the electric, and cable 
car system is so splendid, and will take ajiyone anywhere for 
five cents and the oveihead railways are so convenient, but tlie 
noise below is rather ovei powering until 5^011 get used to it. 

It is sometimes amusing to spend an afternoon at oi\e of the 
large stotes, perhaps Watmamaker’s, or Siegel and Coopei’s, 
you can turn over and examine nearly eveiyiliing in tlie shop 
if you want to (I liave seen women do it; and nu one worries 
you to buy anything. 

One day we went to Coney Island across Brooklyn Bridge, — 
readied by train or electric car. When the weather is warm 
a great deal of bathing is indulged in, mixed bathing being 
‘'the thing’’ here as at all other Amciican le.^'Oits. Shows vvith- 
out number are to be seen on all sides, and every amusenient 
imaginable, switchbacks, ‘‘loops, spiral railways, and chutes, 
and there are dozens of cah‘s and restauiants Someone once 
said that Coney Islaiul is open “twenty-four hours of each 
day and .seven days in each week ” in tlie season, and 1 think 
he was about right, thou.sands <*t New Yoikeis go and return 
day and night, there being no difference whatever made on 
Sundays. Manliattan Beach is tlic fashionable pait of the 
Island, there is not the ‘‘ fnn," to be found here, as at Coney 
Island but it i.s certainly more “ select.’’ 

New York is ceitaiuly a very fine city, but I wish there were 
not so many advei tisemeiits, they make llie place really too 
unsightly ; it i- the .same, however, in all the towns, in quite 
rural paits, wherever theie is an eligible spot where an atlvei- 
tisement could he fixed, one is snie to appeal ; no phice is 
held sacred to the Yankee, to whom business comes befoie 
everything. 

Sailing home in the “ Teutoni"' ** the last we saw of America 
wa.s the famous colossal statue of "“Liberty enlightening the 
world,” It is made of copper and iiun, is 151 feet high, and 
stands on a pedestal of marble 155 ft. liigh. The figuie is 
crowned with a diadem, and holds a torch in its right hand, the 
fore-finger of which is seven feet long. At night it i.s lighted 
by electricity. This ligiire was the vvoik of Bastholdi and 
was given by France- to the United States. 

December, twelve months later found us again in New York 
fn fout€ for Floiida, it was bitterly cold, there had been a 
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heavyr fall of snow, and the road-men in white uniforms were 
cartinw away great frozen blocks of it. During the mornings 
the sun shone brightly, but as the days grew to a close we 
could hardly endure the biting wind, so made all possible haste 
to get down to St. Augustine. ‘‘Here -leverything was changed, 
summer reigning instead of winter, warm ’bieezes, butterflys, 
roses, steph^notis and olhci llowcis in profusion, taking the 
place of snow and ice, .* 

Sometime ago St. Augustine belonged to the^ Spaniards, 
and the old Spanish lunt is still here, and some parts of the 
town have still a Sj)anish appeaiance. The old slave maiket 
lias a ceitain aim unt of inteiest. 1 he American Hotels are 
palatial, ciowds of New Yoikers and rich Canadians go down 
there ever)' season, and still farther south to Talm Beach and 
]VIiami. One Sunday morning we thought we would see how 
they conducted the seivice at the little “coloured'’ chuich, 
we were tliec^nly white pet'ple piesent. The chuich was full of 
negroes of ail ages, men, women, children, and babies in arms. 
Some of them looked ratiier anxiimsly at us when we entered, 
wemdeting why we iiad come. The pieacher was a veiy edu- 
cated man and preached a lemaikabl)' good seimon, and at 
the close of the service he came and thanked us for going, and 
hopcfi we would icpeat om visit ; wliile deliveiing his discourse 
he stood on a raised platfoini hiuI a fat man stood beside him 
and led the singing {winch was accompanied by a haimoninm), 
it sounded \v« »;ui( 1 fnl !y well. Negioes as aiule have good 
voices and aie usually musical. They seemed very earnest 
and devout 

\V c lo('k some tups on the St. John^s Ocklawaha and Indian 
rivcMS, whcie we many curious anmials and buds, turtles, 
aiiigatoi s, bu/zai d^, gi e\’ sguii iiels and multitudes of robins, 
these latter aie much. Iaig« i than oui birds of the same name. 
Alligator Imnting is th. clurf j)astime about there, paities go 
out in a small boat and catth them atui drag them to shore, I 
d > iu>t know what would oteiii if tlie boats happened to capsize ! 

Stav ing f<n rt^ few tlays at Itockledge, among tlie Orange 
Gloves, w ' enjo)'ed ourselves plucking and eating as iiiucii 
of the swt f t imey fiuit as we .Idvvd. Tlic rind of the Florida 
orange is diffeient in appearance from otheis, being lou^h and 
red-biown in colour, you cannot tell the real taste of an orange, 
01 to what perfection it can attriin, until you have gathered 
it fresh from the tiee, all warm fiom the rays of llie sun. 

The only disagiceablc featme ab«»iit Flonda is the insects. 
Theie is a tiny red ant, which is everywhere present, especially 
wlieie lliere is food ; one day 1 saw a tia>i ot millions walk- 
ii>g up a little table in my room, fortunately 1 iicticed they 
were making for some biscuits whiclr had been put there, so 
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threw them out of the window, and the ants immediately dis- 
appeared. Then there are some f^reat fat yellow and black 
beetles, two inches lon^, which frequently come into the 
houses, also flying beetles, four inches in length and the same 
measurement across their wings. In the summer, mosquitoes 
and sand flys are unendurable, but we were not much tioubled 
with these awful pests. 

On our way to Palm Beach \vc stopped for a day at a large 
Pineapple district, many* of the fieUls weie over twenty-six 
acres in ervtcni. Growing on the ground they leminded one 
of cabbages, although somewiiat more graceful in appearance. 

Palm Beach is certainly the loveliest i)lace in I"*lorida, every 
imaginable tropical flower growing in the open air. I'hc snn 
shone biillianliy at b-30 in the morning, but it became daik 
soon after five o'clock. On one side of our Hotel was beauti- 
ful Lake Woith, along the sliores of which numbeis of cocoa- 
nut trees weie growing, and on the other the Ocean. There 
were no carnages at Palm Beach, people liding about in 
Iickshaws^ 

We went for a lotig walk to a h^re'^t, to sec a gigantic 
rubber tree, and on the way saw many f|nccr animals, wc 
visited the IMuseum, which cf»ntains specimens cd all the 
animals, birds* li^hes, insects and icptiles found in Florida, 
there v\ere also some live wild cats, and several rattle-snakes, 
who made a tremendous nf i^o witn their rattles as we ap- 
j>r()achcd them, being ncail^)' in.id witii lage. 

After staying two or tnree days at iMiami, we went by 
steamer to Key Wc'-t, proceeding tlicnco tv) Havanah. 

As the war bet wren the Fnited States and Spain had just 
drawn to a c lose, everything was in a teiriblc state of con- 
fusion in Cuba. In eveiy public S(|uare and open space to be 
found Annrican soidiei's wcie encampetl. Out in Havanah 
haii>our lay the remains (.f the Maine/' never was seen such 
a complete wreck, c»nly i'»cr mast and some pieces of rusty it on 
appearing above the water. T'he night of lim teirible explo- 
sion many of tlie sailors were instantly killed and ojlurs 
dieadfuliy wounded. Captain Sigsbee was *chrown fiom .his 
bertli but uninjincd. He behaved with gieat biavoiy and 
coolness, ge»ting the wtujnded men off the ship as soon as 
possible, and liimself being the last to leave. I suppose 
exactly In \v it happened will never be known, l)iu anyway the 
Spanish ships in the Haibour did all tlicy could to help the 
suffenrs conveying them to land wheie lluy were taken care 
of in the hospitals, and a cemetery was given to them in 
which to bury theiy dead, but it is unnecessary to say any- 
more about this, 01 regarding the war that followed, it was on 
everyone's tongue at the time. 
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The Cubans are all shades of colour, from white to quite 
black, but the greater number are light brown, a mixtuie of 
Indian, Spanish, and Negro bipod ; walking in the streets, it 
distressed me to sec many faces teriibly scarred from the 
ravages of smalUpnx, dozens passed me in a few minutes. The 
principal streets were fine and had fine boglevards but the older 
parts of the town were dirt}", and sfnelt nearly as badly as 
Constantinople or Naples. The heat was intense, most of the 
people were very thinly clad, and a*s for many of the children, 
their account at the tailor’s or dresstnaket *s was nil. We went 
over the Fort, whcie food was being found by the Ameiican 
Government for hmulrcds of starving peojde every day. And 
were taken over the I^igest cigar factoiy in Havana, it was 
inteiesting to sec the hundreds of men and girls at woik. 

Cuba is such a ricli Island they say il will grow anything, 
but as the Cubans are so lazy, they have never done much to 
bring il to any great state of cultivation. 

About three days wcie taken up in crossing the Gulf of 
M exico for Vera Cruz. The Gulf swat ms with sharks, and as 
the water was so < lear sometimes we saw hundicds of them 
fc'llowing the ship, some with theii babies besides them. 

After ‘^pendit-g only a few honis in Vera Cinz where the 
thermometer stood at lio we staited off m the tin in for Mexico 
city, 7.350 fec't above the sea. The train had to climb round 
the nK'imiains, at times it Avas quite exciting, and at some 
points the \’icws were superb. W e tc'und it considerably cooler 
in Mexico city, tlu; c\et'inL;s lx ing qmu* chili)', it is astonishing 
wliat a dhTtience ahitiKle make^, the sunsets weie often 
gorgeous. 

Mexico was pcc*]; \1 in iemi<lc ^ ]\y thr T*. >]iecs, Zapc»tecs 
and Aztecs, Man) "in ions iviins ao' n) be tC'und, some of 
them lesembling Ibj pt ian ,iu bitt'clm e amt rai viiig, to a icmai k- 
able cxtuu. Vciv ttl<^ is known atx nt tlx m. i luie i^i much 
foi the antiqnaiian to stub}'. The Callu dial in Mexico city 
stands, C)n the site 01 tlu' L:ie«t Aztec Temple, and the s^iClificial 
stone, upon which weie snciificcd sixty lhc>usand people, is 
now in tlic iMuscuin. '1 he maiinci of sacrifice was this; — 
The vh.tim uas laid, flat on his back iq on the stone, aiui f(,ur 
priests held liim, while a diTth,’ despite: Ins piei c irg, ciies, cut 
out his beau, which, stdl panting witii life was offered to the 
goddess. 

Mexico was conquered by the Spaniards at tlie beginning 
of the l()th centniy, who held posscssiem until 1821 when the 
Mexicans gained their independence, The nch Mexicans 
clothe ihcmselves sumptuously in velvet and gold and the 
ttappings and saddles of then liorses aie often very costly. 
Seme of the ladies are refined and beautiful. The dapital is 
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a well governed cit)% bull fights take place here as in Spain. 
It is a pity, as tlie Mexicans are naturaJl)^ a brutal people and 
much ciuelty shown to aiiiihals. A great bull fight took 
place while we were theic, and the lush of people was tremen- 
dous, We happened to bL diivihg past as the building was 
being emptied, many of llic men were nearly mad with 
excitement and hustled aiul pushed each other ab(Uit as if 
they hardly knew what the5' were doing. The tramcars aie 
drawn by ;nulcs, they beat them aiul keep theiri at a 
constant gallop, the poor animais only get (‘iic iricnl a day, 
and have a half-staivcd appcaiance. 1 he low nsj)cople cany 
their dead to the Ccineteiy on tiolley cars diawn by mules, 
the mourners following in a tiamcar beiniul. 

The fiuit niaiket is quite a siglit, hundieds of the country 
people, mostly Indians, llotk theie in liic eajly morning It 
is inleic'>ting to notice the divcisit\ of costume and vai iety 
of chaiacler. Thc\' sell a c:i(al quantity of cook^al focui which 
they picpare in tlie sticels on a sin pie choking appaiatus. 
They are vciy fond ( f fi ’gs, whicli tin y ^kii^ alive wiih the 
greatest unconcein. ‘‘ Pniqiie *’ is the favoinite bcvcragCMif 
the lower classes, it is pr<H'Uied fioin a plant uincli is giown 
extensively in the open c(Minti\\ It has lathrr the appeal ance 
of milk, 1 tasted it and found it most disagiccable, it is very 
intoxicating if taken in large (juantities 

Aftei visiting the National Galleiy and the Ihesidcnt's 
Palace, we diove out to Chcjuiitepec once the icsidence 

of Maximilian, on the site of MontezumaN palace, and now the 
Ihesifient’s summer liomc. It is a beaulifui place on a hiU and 
commands a siipeib view. It is smioundcd l)y sr>me very fine 
old tiees said to have been plan.tcd by the A'/tec**. 

There are many intciesling ohl places not far from Mexico 
city. Guadeiopc, wlieic inmour sa> s the \'ii g\ii appeared to 
an Indian bijy and imjuinled lu^i bnage on his coat, at the 
same time a spiing of wao-r spiang up fiom tini ground sup- 
posed to cine all diseases. The c«)at is taken caie ol in the 
Cathedral ; thousands of pilgiims fic'ck there evcj;y ycai. 

While wc were at Cuernavaca a teirible eaith(]Uakc slu)ck 
was felt, cvei^’thing svva 3 ing Lacluya'ds and foi wauls, and a 
great lunjbling iioi‘-e was licaid under the giound, it was indy 
appalling. The Indians in the streets went down on their 
knees and lemaincd so for many minule*^. The plaster Irom 
llie ceilings was stiewn ail ovei the fl<)ois. In Mexico city, 
and other places many houses fell and nmnbeis of people were 
killed and injured. Popocatepetl the piesumedly extinct 
volcano can be seen within a few miles of the capital, it is a 
noble hooking mountain. 

Leaving Mexico city early iti the morning we at rived at 
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San Mognel, an Indian town, late in the evening. The costume 
of tlie women is very simple, tliey dress very much alike in 
just a white skirt, chemisetH*, low at the neck and without 
sleeves, and a blue cotton shawl is thrown over their heads 
and shoulders, tiiey usually • becoiTje mothers at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen ye.irs, TIte men wear v/ltite cotton cbHhes 
and straw hats, aiw^ij^s cai tying a t)iight reil blanket ihrowti 
over one shoulder to wrap round them when everting approach- 
es, in the same manner as tltc Mexicans. 

Resuming (uir journey we stayed for a few’days at New 
Orleans, it was very warm aitd roses were climbing over the 
fronts of some of the houses. It had been raining for two or 
three dav's ht'for,.; and thv^ w^^rc almost iiiuler water ; 

it is very difficnU to diain Now ()ih*ans as it lies below the 
river, which is [)rev<?nted from overt! »wing by a vast embank- 
ment of earth called titc Lev^ee. Thi^i Levee is fourteeji feet 
high and fifteen feet wide and fortns a debghtfnl promenade, it 
extends Cor some miles along the livcr hank. In the cemeteries 
the c<ifflns are ])laced in niches in the walls, the ground being 
so full of water, they are t’aen bricked up, and a tablet with the 
name of the deceased upon it is let in. 

At Chittanooga, some miles fiorth the cold was intense, being 
many degrees below zeio. We ascendeti the mountain, buc 
could batdly enjoy it in such bitter weather. 

A trenioiulous ani(>unt of suow fell tinring the next few 
days, and witltin twtmtydivo miles of Washington the train 
came to standstill, aithongU ihcie weie three engines and a 
snow plougli in fionl, — the coal had all been used up through 
putting on extra steam and there we iiad to content om selves 
to !C!]iain for two or thice tla\’h until tim iciief tiam came from 
Washington Luckily the pmlers managed to keep the cars 
warm and so^ne fo(»d was sent to the; tiain iiom a faim 
house whicli, happii)' tor U", hctpj^cncd lo be near. Rut tlieie 
was not much of it and Noinetitnes only smnv water to 
drink. It became very wearisome, cspecirdly as we did not in 
the least know ^low long we might have to stay tlieie ; — before 
the leiirf tram reached ns it bad in some paits six feet of snow 
to go tlnough. Such a siu)w>to.nn had not been expeiienced 
for manv \ Hundreds of slicep and cattle wcie ficjzen to 

death in the fields, and from numbers of <lifferent soure'es came 
hairovving tales of suffeiing and piivcdion. 

C. MiiLicENT Knight. 
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Report on the Administration of Crimmal Justice in the Punjab 
during iqoi* — (Civil an(J Military Gazette J^ess, Lahore.) 

T he litii»ionsnf’ss, noted below, in tlie Repoit on the 
Adminislration of Ctvil Justice in the Punjab is 
manifested, also as regards (aiminal Justice in the number 
of complaints made and dismissed, and the fall in the per- 
ccmta«^e of persons convicted to those tried. In tlie Karnal 
District there was an abnormal increase in 1901 in the 
number of cases summarily di-nnCsed. Mr. Maian, Regis- 
trar of the Chierf Ctaiit, Pimjai), li^hlly rcmaiks that 
a free use of the power of summary dismissal is the most 
effect iv(3 pieveiitive <»f abuses not.'ceii hv the District 
Maj^isti ate of 1 loshiar[Hn, Mich as the brin^in^r nf complaints 
as a means of affording conjjjcniai amusement to the public 
or as a method of spendinpf surplus funds. Ir is very dt)ubtfiil 
whether such a remedy for an cxc^'^s of pctt\* cases should be 
allowed , IS the imposition of a iieavici stamjidnty on comfilair'.ts. 
The difficulties of tl»c pooi in obtamini; j^istice are ahead}' ^u'eat 
enou'ih, A lernaik which would rejoice a doctor's Iicait occurs 

to the effect that “ the inhabitants ( f the hilly distiict of 

Kan<^ra are above the petty litiip’ousness found amon^ 
their nei^Thboins of the plain^^/^ T- ► A no h^'-indians it i'^', 

indeed, the hitls jrom a’/zcz/t c cometh viy help/* Tiiar 
it is becomin^M’ncrcasingly realiz'^d tliat ciime depends very 
largely on pliysical coiHluu)ns, stveral reinaiks in the 
Report under notice dcmoustiate. The Jiulgcs attribute the 
d<‘crease of dacoities in the year under report to improved 
agricultural conditions ; and the Lieutenaiit-Govcrnoi’h Report 
attributes the laiger number of wliippings in 1900 to the 
unusual amount of petty crime committed during tin; famine — 
a pathetic glimpse into the origin of ciime which might a 
little modify the hard tone, sc f>fren noticeable in those 
whose bread has been sure, towards an\ ()nc who has ever 
been convicted. It is to be hoped that judgment may 

be tempered with mercy pace the Sessions Judge of Umballa, 
in any such reconsideration of the Wliippmg Act, as is hinted 
at in paragraph 13 of the Lieutenant-Governoi 's remarks. 
Witli reference to this, one hopes some especial enquiry may 
be made into the fr^q^tcncy of floggings in jails In a well- 

* A Criticism, with a special note on the flogging of huropeans in Jail. 
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managed prison, with a just and merciful staff of officials, 
whippings not ordered as part of the sentence should be 
rare. M -n \vlu)se health is go(jd should larcly, \vl tane 
roinmit nff<-t‘ces for which thty aie Jiiible to be C* 

discipline not meant to impair the hcaltii ; haid 
woik, plain but snfiicieiit food, and the removal of i-mside 
tcinplaiion, Mich as dui^k or the povcily ihai diive*: to 
crimes against propert}^ slniiijd fun>!sh s(/ine of the cc-nditmns 
found so bentficird in Lunatic As3dums and Rctieats h r Ine- 
ebtiates and Cnaritable Penitentiaries. Whtre flf>^£»ings inflicted 
foi jail offences are fiequent, one of thiee corditicjns niu.‘'t be 
present; (l) acoiiupt inferioi staff and an inefficient superior ; 
(2) bad physical conditions predisposing men to crimes of 
impulse; (3) a prepfiiiderauce among the piisoneis, of men who 
ought rather to be in Lunatic Asylums. It is to be feaicd that 
the first and third of these conditions aie by no means 
infrequent in India, although it is the boast of cur Indian 
jail that the second is rare. 

That our piisons are still, in some ways, in the Dark Ages is 
shown by a remark of the Lieutenant Governor, to the effect 
that the practice of imposing fines, in ordei that prisoneis should 
pay for their keep, exists in Mianwali and “ought to be 
discontinued/* One is reminded of Bunyan and his experi- 
ences in *^a ceitain place where was a den.*' 

The desiiability of retaining fl‘’gging as a punishment ffir 
Buiopeans in India is a question woithy of being raisetl. We 
have in this countiy, piacticaily, none f)f Lr^mbroso's ciimina! 
class among Eurc'peans, and, in consequence, the di-grace of 
even simple imprisonment, is in itsdf a heavy pum-.hiijcnt, to 
men all mote or less educated. Climatic rtasuns also render, 
even simple impMsonmcnt, and, sliil morf , iigorous imprison- 
ment a much gi eater pimish.nmnt than it is at home or is to ^ 
natives hcie. In addition, however, the frequency ii. India, of 
beating as a means of pu» ishmeni, at ll»c hands of ilie friinily 
rendi is it a lts-« di'-giac* ful puni bim nt at the handh of the law* 
This view is borne out by toe Dismct Magistrate of Ptuize- 
p(»re, who mentions the case of a man wlio begged tube 
whipped instead of being fined; Satan’s leniruk would iiv>t 
seem to apply to the Indian native — skin foi skin, -all that 
a man hath will he give for fiis life. ’ 

It is much to be wished, al-o, that the administration of 
flogging to Europeans in jail slu^nld be spcciall}’ investigated. 
No Euiopean can be found to undertake such work, and its 
fit rxecutois aie fi>und in natives nndei going a long seniencc, 
fiequ'.‘nlly for some biutal muidtr. The length of time 
requited in Hospital after this punisliment, shews liow severe it 
iii and even a convict has a right to be contidered io a 
mii. oKti.] * li 
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cHmate, where nervous shock is as detrimental to the system 
as India. Moreover, the evidence on which Kiiropcans c.m be 
flogged in jail, is almost sure to bcentiicly Uritive, and such a 
cruel and disgraceful pmiislHiient should ut)t be inflicti^d on 
Eur<>pea!is, on the mere evidence of native prisoners, and 
least of all in jails where one piisi>ner is for icas«>ns of 
economy put in a position to ctintioi (jther piisoncis and so 
to arouse their evil passions. The whole question of convic- 
tion of Euit^p'^ans on purely native evidence’, is i>ne that sh nild 
be frequently consideied, when even a Govermnent Rf'port 
will state Many sentences err on the .>^ioe of leniency 
because the Tasildar is not convinced of tiic guilt of the 
accused. ” ^ In this countiy most c< ••m[.lriints consist of a 

modicum of truth diluted with a quantity i)f fiction.” The 
high number of a^'quittais due to tlie custom the police 
have of sending up a nirnl)'*r of inn cent person'- with the 
real culprits.” As a ration .’ e p». venhiali)', slow and 

behindhand : and if we are. so in Englan.l. h.ow much moie so 
in India. The view- ;*f puni tn *..i a vindictive is 

largely absolute, and a- reganK ‘loie in, man jus ici it ought 
to be bO ; tlie best and wisest oS,ch >1 ami iuimanbai ians 

regard it, in the itlcal, as rcnicsid to ‘he inoividua! anci 
protective to society. The d )gging of a KuiMpMi*, (specially 
in an Indian jail, can hardly be regarded as even a dignifivd 
vindication (d' abstract virtue, anil 5 uiii les^ as beneficial to 
society or to the individual. 

Together with the satisfactoiy tii»aieinent noted in serious 
crime, there is an increase in offences against the Arms Act 
and iu relation to man iage. 

The increase in the former is pr 'i)ab!y due to a sfiicter 
enforcement sections iq and 2o on acciainl of the pievalcnce 

dacoity in 1899 and 1900. The incic.ise in the latter 
is attributable to the tendency (>f men who. in a famine year, 
have got rid of their wives and chiKiren, to attempt to recover 
them when the stic-,-, is <vver. 

Even Government Reports have tlicir luimouls. Tiie District 
Magistrate of Ho.shiaipur would seem to be somewhat of a 
wag and Jiis witticisms are cvidoitly acceptable at head- 
quarters. Such remark.s as the followmg relieve the monotony 
of ciiminal statistics: “The ciiminal propensities of the 
population do not lie in the direction of vi(»lcncc, but lathcM 
in that of peaceful fraud.” Again,*' the wa^te of lime, labour 
and maleiial involved in needless and aboitive tiials is nothing 
else than lamentable. But the systematic manner in wliicii 
Codes, elaborated by the highest legal talent, are utilised as 
playthings by a not very civilised peasantry certainly has its 
grotesque side.” 
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Census of India, Volume 16. North-West Provinces and Oudh, 

By R. Burn, Supeiintendcnt, Census Operatiosis. 

volumes of the Ccnsiis^of India for IQOI just published 
J may be calU d the romance of statistics ; and the pages 
which deal with the distributiem and fnovement of population, 
the religion and the education of tiie people, as gathered from 
the details given in the Census tables, form most interesting 
reading. 

The Report opens with a description of the method adopted 
in taking tlie O' nsns Op<'rati(>ns commenced all * but a year 
beforehand. E^tch distiict was divided into charges ; 1,283 
chai'ges were formed with an average population of 37,172. the 
average area of a mral charge being n8 square miles. The 
charges were divided into blocks, each containing as a maxi- 
mum 60 houses with a population of 300, that being the largest 
number that can he c(>iivcnicntly dealt with by a single enume- 
ratc'r. During August 1900 the training of charge superin- 
temlents began, in S'ptomhcr, house numbering was com- 
menced. On Janii<iiy 15th, 1901, the preliminary enumeiation 
began and was clK’cked be hue ]\Taich, On the night of 
]\Iai( h 1st tlie enumerator went round his block and struck 
out ail cntiies 1 elating to absemces and filled in a schedule 
for new-conieis. The first totals to reach the Census Com- 
missioner from tiie e Provinces were those of the Rampur 
State which were ready at 9-20 a. M. on March 2nd : Mr. Giacey 
at Mn/aff irn-'^gar came in second, at 5 P.M., and Mr. T. Way 
at Snltanpu! at 6 IVM. 

In (’-rdert ' ascertain ihc hot weather population, a special 
Census was triken nf the hill stations on September 7 th, 1902 
The ariangcMiients i ec 'ivcd a teU at Ajudl.ia whicli reflects 
great credit "ii n^ns olficials grrat and small. “The 
Gobind Diiadashi l"c-tival de.cn to('ik place on J\I arch 2nd ; 
for some da\'s btd' n harnl ninncial‘.rs in all the adjacent 
districts wn re directed to ep.jiiire what persons wcic going to 
the fail* to mark thnir names in th ' schedules, ami to give 
tht'in t?ck<'ts >li wing llirO they had been enunicralcd. Such 
persons on arrival at Ajudh:a were not enumerated and were 
reck »ned ris pi --fMit in the block in which they had been 
enuinei ated. ’ The morning afler the fair," says Mr. Burn, 
f und hardly a person in ‘die crenvds at the railway station 
who could noi pio<hice his enumeiation ticket carclully tied 
up in hi- clothes or [)agii." 

This carefulness may have been due to the fear they would 
not be allowed to bathe without a ticket; and bathing in the 
Ghagra at Ajiidhia is beli.*vcd to he as tfificacious as bathing 
in aU the sacied places of India together. That the people, as 
a whole, are beginning to be less suspicious of our intentions 
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io the matter of the Census is shown by the fact that in 37 
out of 48 districts no cases had to be instituted under the 
Census Act <>f 1900. Only 27 pcjrsons weic pro^ecntcd in ail, 
of \vh')m 21 were fined, The total number of staff employed 
was 2 5 S, 466 , of whom 111,741 were non-officials. A few 
complaints appealed on t^ie subject of the emph •3'ineiit of non* 
oIBciaLs and most of them unpaid, and of tlie fact that Govern- 
ineni ^civants leceived no extia pay for Census woik. In 
answer, Mr. Burn points out that 'Mhe liability to assist in 
the i'ensus ?s an implied condititin of Goveinmetit service, 
and is as binding as tlie liability to pcrfoim extra work in 
teiins of special stiess, such as famine or plague; while in the 
case of non-c;flicials there is the same liability as to seivice 
as assessors (^r juries. If non-oflficial agency were paid, 
the cost would be increased to a piohibitive amount and the 
woik would not be so well done. A« a rule the non-officials 
were persons in a superior station of life who would icluse 
mom V payments.^' 

It is vvortliy of tiotico that the schedules issued to Euro- 
peans ” were on tlic wlv lc the woist done. We may note 
that it is we who have placed the word in inverted commas. 
The standard of educati<'n of the Eurasian is in many cases 
lovvci than that of the native ; and his discipline sometimes 
no better. An amusing difficulty took place at Dehia Dun 
vvliere it was necessary to enumerate an a semblage of fakirs 
under a vow of sih nee. Mi. Bum is unfortunately silent as 
to the interesting nature of the arrangements made. It is 
repoited fiom Almora that ^Mhe Rajis, a junge tribe whose 
speech is described as like the fwitteriu" of birds, vanished 
into the forests and escaped enumeration/^ 

The system adopted for abstraction and tabulation was the 
“ship’* system first introduced by Von Mayr in the Bavarian 
Census of 1871. ‘‘ Three colours were U‘'ed, yellow for Hindus, 

red for Muhammadans, and blue fet other religions : the slips 
were lung for males and shoit for females ; a complete rt^ctan- 
gular slip was used ft>r mairied persons, one comer being cut 
off for the unmarried and two corners for the widowed/’ — a 
graphic delineation of tlie perfection of the married state ! 

Electricity was called in to aid in the tabuhition of the 
Austrian Census of 1891, but the gieat vaiiety of detail in 
India and the low standard of education in the tank and file 
of th^ Oensus official as well as the cost, prohibited its use 
in India. The net cost of the Census per i,000 of population 
in the Noi ti'»-West Piovinccs was Rs. 5-3-5 ; the total cost in 
the Briiish districts was Rs. 2,33,900 against Rs. 4,83.131 in 
1891. Of this difference two lakhs are fairly attributable to 
the chiQge to the slip system. 
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Cultivation.— T he first chapter of the Report deals with 
the distribution of population, and includes a topographical des- 
cription of the various natural districts of the Piovince. The 
total area is 66 million acres, of which 47 millioi) are cultur- 
able, inchidiitg both fallow ,and pasture land, both of which 
are absolutely necessary. The normal area actually cultivated 
varies betwet n 53 per cent, in the Central India plateau and 
80 per cent, in the Eastern Gange^ic plain. The aiea double 
crop[ied is laigest in the sub-Himalaya East vilieie it is 32 per 
cent. This area is, liowever, fluctuating, depending a good 
deal on the character of the rains. 

Irrigation. — About 7 per cent, of the total culturable area 
has been iirigatcd. In the Central India plateau, the tract, 
which has suffeied most severely from famine, is at present 
under examination with a \iew to providing iirig»*tion. The 
laigest extensions made in the decade are on the Lower Ganges 
Canal wheie the distributaries liave been increased by 325 
mdes. “ An important part of the work has been the extension 
of draitiage cuts to relieve waterlogged tiacts winch has had an 
appreciable effecl on the health of the population especially in 
the Western Plain. The whole of Oudh and the Goiakhpur and 
Benares Divisions are entirely without Canal Iriigation, but 
irrigation fiom wells, rivers, wamps and lakes plays an im- 
portant part.’’ Out of 33 million acres, 10 million have been 
ii ligated, of which 6 million are from wells, and nearly 2 
milii(»n from canals. 

Railways. — The total increase has been about 800 miles, 
fiom 3,699 to 3 496, and has occurred mainly on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand and the Bengal North-Western Railways. 

Density vf Population. — The total population of the pro- 
vinces excluding Rampur and Tehli is 47.691,782. The average 
number of persons in British districts is 445 per square mile. 
Excluding the nineteen laigest towns, it is 427, again.st 420 
in 1891, 397 in 1881, and 373 in 1872. The numlier is lowest 
in the Himalaya West, only 95, while in the Ballia district 
in the extreme east there aie 791 persons to a square 
mile. The floods of 1894 famine of 1896 and 

1897 have reduced the deiisity in the Central India plateau, 
the East Satpiira.s, and the Indo-Gangetic Plain East. 
The largest increase has. occurred in Gorakhpur, from 428 in 
1872106297. “ This district has made piogrcss which can 

be illustrated by the report of its Collector not a hundred years 
ago. He had to have fires lighted at night round the town 
to keep out tigcis, and pits dug on the outskirts as a protection 
against wild elephants.’* 

*' a Court-heuse stands where the regiment stood 

And the river’s cleiin where the raw blood flowed 
When the Widow gave the f arty/’ 
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As regards the density in cities, Cawnpore with its nairow 
windir»g thoroughfares in which two carts can only pass in 
places ’* comes first with 37,538 persons per square mile, 
and Meerut next with 27,153/ Benares third with 21,742. 
Allahabad is really as crowded as Cawnpore, the population 
bein»r 100 and loi per acre •'espectively. In tliese towns 
special measures nia)- be icquirc<i to meet the overcrowding : 
in Cawnpnie the Alunicioal Hoard is about to drive new roads 
through the moic crowded poitions of the town. For census 
purposes a town was defined as any aiea in whicli the 
Municipal Act, or the Cantonment Act, was in force or any 
continuous group of houses containing not less than 5 OOO 
persons. The number of cities over loo.ooo is 7 as in 189 r, 
the seven being Lucknow, Benares, Cawnpore, Agra, Allahabad, 
Bareilly, and Keenit, Twelve more have been consideied 
“ cities ” for census purposes. Mirzapnr, ShahjahanjHn , 
Moradabad, Fyzabad, ivoii, Famkhab.nl, Saharanpur, Goraldi- 
pur, Muttra, Jhansi, Jaun})ur and Haihras. “These niiicleen 
cities” to quote the Repent, “’illustrate completely the 
varieties of causes which tend t(^ the growth and dcca\' of 
large towns in India. Lucknow, Fyz uiad. and Jaunpur owed 
their importance^ originally, to their having t>oen the seat (»f 
Muhammadan lulers, and th *y are m.w all three ‘'tation ary 
or decaying, though all three aie head-quarters of districts 
and Lucknow is still an industrial centre. Farukiiabad was 
founded in the early part of the iSth ccntiiiy by a Path.m 
fiee-lance who raised lnm*'elf to some position, and fifty yeais 
later it was of importance as a frontier station tT the British 
with a large trade in the distiibuti'»n of goods. The ooening 
of tlirougli I ail ways wducli passed it by has afferted it in- 
juriously. Benares, Allahabad, Hindhachal, (in Miizapur), 
Aju. Ihia (in Fyzabad ). and Aliittra are ail f impoitance owing 
to their leligi'Hjs sanctity, while Allahabad is also the caintal 
of the provinces. Tlie cities whicii have thriven, on account 
of their trade, may be dividcil into two classes, llK)^e in winch 
the trade consists principally in the c'diection and ibnt iofi 

of produce and manufactured article^, such as B.ieidy, IMeenit 
SItajahanpur, Mf^radahad, Koil, Saharanpiir, Gorrdvlipur and 
Jhansi, while the second class inchnlrs th«ise in which manu- 
factures have begun to take an important pait, suclt as 
Cawttpore, Agra, Miizapur and Hathras, Agra owes its origin, 
as a place of impoitance. lo the fact that it was chosen by 
Akhar as a royal residence, but it nouid have shaicd tlie 
fate of many similar towns if it had not liscn as a trading 
centre. Cawnpore and Hatias owe their po*<itioiis einiieJ)’ 
to the circumstances bf biitish rule, while Mirzapur, which 
was at its prime during the cotton famine in the American 
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war, has suffered from the substitution of railways for carriage 
by water. The mere fact of being the centres of conveiging 
lines of railways has mateiially assisted in the development 
of Gawnpore, Agra, and Goiakh[)ur, and tlie new line fiom 
F) zabad to Allahabad should improve, the trade of the 

latter place Uiban growth will depend, in the future, 

in all probability, more on the curient of trade than on 
religious sentiment or the accident of a place being selected 
as the seat of Government. Tlie effect of famine on the 
Province has been very carefully worked out in the second 
Chapter of Report. To qiiftc Mr. Burn’s Summary : — 

111 the Central India Piatean, the portion of Allahabad 
south of the jamna, and the Miizapur districts, a portion 
of Agra and Etawah and the Hardoi districts, tlie failure of 
the crops, owing to diought in 1895 and 1896 has been the 
gK'at c msc of distress, and would have been sufficient to 
serifuis'ty affect the populati«‘n if the preceding seasons had 
been frivourable ; but its effects were intensilied by the fact 
tlno they were not, though excts^ive rainfall had not been 
sufficient in these places to matenally increase tht mortality 
or decrease the birth rate. The same remarks aj)p!y, though 
the results have been much mihlcr, t() the other (Jrstrictsof 
the central plain. On the other hand in the Eastern plain 
the predominant factor has been mortality due to disease 
caused b}^ excessive r.irn, and a cor responding decline in the 
birth rate, while the ilaniagc to ^h^• crops due to the same cause 
has piol.ably been greater than the lo^^ses through drought, 
Tlui w^estern plain did m*t suffer appreciably fiann either flood 
or famine, and a laigc part of it has mater iaily prc)spered 
(raan the adversity of otiier regicsns.'" 

The keynote of hoi»e is siairded in the conclucliug sentences 
of this siiinmrMy a.' t' > the result'^ of the famine : — 

It has been reported from <»nc district in which tlie famine 
was felt severely that the principal trace of it remaining is 
the readiness witfi whicli temporary wells are now made to 
irrigate spring 'crops on land on which, before 1897, nothing 
but autumn crops were grown, except perhaps in Bundelkliand 
the recovery has been rapivi every where. The Romans once 
gave a ti iuinfih to tlie general who, thougli beaten in every 
battle, had not despaired of the S’ate/' and while not 
belittling the uniemitting toil and forethought of the officers 
of Government during the period of stress, those wiiose 
fortune it was to be near the ryot during the dark times of 
1894-97 will not grudge liiui a palm/' 

Tlie difficulty of obtaining vital statistics in India, with any 
arcuiacy, is great, and the census affords a good check on the 
methods in force. In rural areas, in the g North -Western 
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Provinces, there is no compulsory registrations of vital statistics 
except in the case of persons subject to the provisions of the 
law for the prevention of inflaUtlcide. Tlie total number of 
persons proclaimed under this law was 44 173 on Apiil ist 
I90[, and these vvcie mu l-ly in the D-v ision. Was it 

in irony that this date was cliosen as the noiniiiril biitluiay 
of a clan given to infanticide ? The lapidly decreasing biith- 
rate in Knglaiid would se,“m to point the lesson that conduct 
that intei feres with the birthiate is the woist of folly. In 
urban aieas there have been municipal rules for the registration 
of births, marriages, and deaths in all municipalities since 
1892. Both the head of the family, the sweeper of the 
house and the police chaukidar, in whose circle a birtli or 
death occiits, are bound to report it, the two former to the 
Municipality, the last to the Police Station. A few places 
have appointed retiied medical officets as legistrars and there 
are special health officers in one or two of the large towns. 
Reckoning by the census check, the deficiency in registration 
is only between 288,000 and 530,000 ; the conclu-'ion 
Mr. Burn draws is lluit “ in spite of the unfavourable conditions 
of |the decade, the repotting of total statistics has been 
fairly satisfactory, and the deficiency unaccounted for must 
be spread over the four black years 1894—1897. 

The chapter on Religion notes that 85 per cent, of the 
population are Hindus, 14 per cent. Masalmans, and the rest 
(6 per cent.) are either Sikhs, Jains, Buddhi^ls, Parsis, Cbnstians 
Jews, Aryas or Brahmos. Tlie Masaiman popnlaiion is increas- 
ing at a greater rate than the Hindu, the Masalmans being 
more fcitile than the Hindus, and living longer These two 
facts are put down to the reason that the Masalmans are 
better ofi, live on a more liberal diet, abound in the prosperous 
Meerut division, and are not so addicted to tlie use of dnigs. 
Moreover the marriage age is giealer in the case of Masaiinaus* 
With Hindus too, the unfit girls ate more frequently married 
than in toe case of Ma'.alinans, and the girls are moie often 
neglected and even got rid of. A large increase occurred 111 
the number of Native Christians and uf Aryas, laigely due to 
cooversons from Hinduism, the number of converts from 
Islam bping infinitesimal. Brahmos have increased very 
sligluly and are nearly cdl Bengalis as is natural, women conveits 
are more commonly Christian, llian Arya Somaj, The most 
careful enquiry has failed to discover any extensive proselytism 
in recent times from Hinduism to ihnugli isolated 

instances certainly occur, both by genuine convei^i' *n and in 
the case of men and women who have lost caste ; and it is 
not uncommon for illcgimate childien of Hindus, especially 
by MuhaiiiaiadaD womeUi to be brought up as Masalmaus* 
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for the future. As long as the number of converts in a 
mission does not exceed what can be looked after by the more 
highly educated and respon*\ible pastors, no chancres in 
doctrine are to be expected ; but if conversitms increase, and 
especially if the higher caster and more educated Hindus 
are attracted, there seems a likelihood tliat tl»e dogmas of 
Western Christianity will undergo some modifications; and 
that India will present varieties of belief paiallel to the so- 
called heresies of the first*‘fevv centuries of our era/* Indeed 
the illustration of the development of Christianity in Europe, 
by the phenomena observable in modern mission work, is a 
theme that might be worked up to the advantage of Church 
history, and of missionary methods alike. 

With regard to ine distribution of Christians by race and 
denomination, the Anglican Communion numbers far the most 
of Europeaiis and Eurasians. iS,o6o Europeans out of 88,410 
and 2,969 Eurasians out of 5,2l8; whereas of Native Chris- 
tians, tiie Anglican Communion numbers 7,039, the Roman 
Catholic 3,232, while the Methodists come first with 50, -;I3, 
the total being 68,841. 

An interesting, suggestive, and in some ways amusing table 
appears on page 104, which was furni^hcd by a Muhammadan, 
comparing the censure attached to various wiong acts accord- 
ing to the orthodoxy of various classes, with the censure 
attached to them by the official cieed and by educated English 
people. We are inclined to quarrel with one or two of the 
conclusions, more epecially those under the heading '' English 
educated.^' Does “ neglecting fasts ' rank as 20 whete neg- 
lecting prayers ” only ranks as 10 ? And does ‘‘ eating pork'* 
rank as 99 in a loO among ns? Naturally the compiler of this 
table is a better judge of Musalman than of English morals, 
but it is well sometimes to “see oursels as ithers see us.** 

Sstatistics show that the proportion of women is rising, 
though only in the extreme East and the North East and 
the North-West does it exceed that of the men, “ There 
is no indication, from the statistics available, that infanticide 
can affect to any large extent the proportion of tlie sexes in 
the population as a whole- The higher the caste the lower 
the proportion of women.’' As the higher castes are usually 
of the better races, this tallies with the observation that the 
lower the form of life, the higher is the rate of leproduction. 

The remarriage of widows is stated by Mr. Buen to occur 
among the lower castes, though the full marriage ceremony 
cannot be performed more than once for the same woman. 
The Kurmis are an example of a caste which is trying to rise 
in the social scale and so is stopping the re-marriage of 
widows. 
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Divorce among the Hindus, as a rule, allows the husband 
to marry again. Among Muhammadans in the N,-W. P. it 
is most exceptional. “ In practice it is made almost impossible, 
by tlie enoimous dowers promised at piarriage which have to 
be paid if a woman is divorced : in consequence of a lawsuit 
in which this appeared a hardship, opinions were recently 
collected as to the advisibility of allpwing courts the power 
to reduce a promised dowry when excessive. The unanimity 
with which the proposal was condemned by all -classes of 
Muhammadans showed that the restriction on divorce was 
recognised as beneficial. It is significant that ‘^this sentiment 
contrasts strongly with the view held in some western 
countries.'* Mr. Buen quotes Professor Letonenean's “ Evo- 
lution of Marriage ” to the effect that it is probable, that a 
future more or less distant, will inaugurate the regime of mono- 
gamic unions, freely contracted, and at need, freely dissolved 
by simple mutual consent.” Mr. Buen concludes that ‘^in 
India, at any rate that future is certainly far distant,** If 
so, India can give points to several Christian nations. 

As regards education, 1,422,924 males and 55,941 females 
weie returned as literate compared with 1,257,149 males and 
38,468 females in 1891. Out of 10,000 males 578 can read 
and write, while out of iQ.ooo females only 24 are literate. 
Of religions, 41 per cent, of Christians are literate, 24 per 
cent, of Aryas, of Jains 22 per cent., while among Hindus 
and Musalmans the proportion is less than three per cent. 
Taking all religions together 24 persons out of 10,000 can 
read and write English. As far as females are concerned, 
English educati<>n is practically non-existent for all but Chris- 
tians. Liteiate Kayasthas number ii percent of the total 
number of persons who can read and write, and this caste 
includes over ofie-fifth of the total number of literate 
females, ‘‘ One of the things which stiikes a European most 
about the literate native is the fact that he seems to read so 
little. The two cla'=:ses of literature most favoured in these 
provinces, apart Trom schoolbooks and keys, are religious 
works (often in poetry) and erotic novels. The great majority 
of natives l<“arii to read and write simply to be able to 
compose and icad letteis and» keep accounts. A large 'pro- 
portion leave school as soon as they are able to compo^ a 
more or less ungrammatical tedegram,"' One cause adduced 
is tliat 25 per cent, of the total are castes that aie untouch- 
able, and boys of these castes would not be admitted into 
most schools. Female education is chie^y in the hands of 
Missionaries. 

The Chapter on Infirmities shows that between 1891 and 
190Z there was a decrease in the number of persons afflicted 
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with bluidiiesd, leprosy, and congenital deaf-mutism. This is 
^Attribhtod to the fact that such^ persons are usually beggars, 
and that the period of sliess thiou^h which the provinces has 
passed must have told esp< cially on these. Iiisane persons 
number 1*44 per jo oco. Thi\ propoition is far below that 
in Europe, which may largely be due to the gieater readiness 
to have lunatics ceiiifit d^in Euroj)e. The number of tjon- 
viideht casts onceaicd nVust be great, especially among the 
upper class tvonifti. 

Chapters (jn Caste and Occupation end the fiist volume, 
while the second volume is taken np with Imperial Tables, 
the whole forming the most up-to-date material for estimating 
the present ctmdition of what are more properly known now 
ai the United Piovinecs of Agra and Oudh, 


Triennial Reports oj the Hospitals and Charitable Institutmis 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. (1902.) iBy 
Col. ‘Hutcheson, I.M.S., lnspi;ctor-General of Civil Hospi- 
tals. 'Utiiucl Piovincc^ a!‘d of the Punjab, by Col. A. ScOTT 
Reid, i.mS., ]ns]jector-Gcneral of Civil Hospital, Punjab, 

T here has been a gieat aj^paient inciease in the number 
of Hospitals and l^iipcnsaiics in Agra and Oudh, 
owing to the incln^imi foi tlv* time ( f the Railway, Police, 
Forest and private’ dir.pvns,n it Ti.e actual inciease of Go- 
vernment medical insiiinlioiis has been 13 only, The total 
number of patients bun indoor and oiild(;or treated in the 
dispen.saiies v\as 3717,285. In Bengal the number for the 
same year (Ip 'l) was 3,991,443. Agra showed a still larger 
number in 1899, but plague scares and plague preventive 
measures affected the attendance in 1900-1901. Confidence is 
however becoming re-establislicd. There has been a notable 
increase in Allaloibad. Tl\e percentage of deaths in Hospital 
was 5*33 in 1901. The dcath-iate in Bengal is considerably 
higher, being 157 in Calcutta Medical Institutions (excluding 
eye-cases) in 1901, and io’67 in Bengal in ge^.eial in the same 
yer\r The Cvarespoiiding Bengal Report alludes to the large 
number of patients admitted 'm^jiibund in that Province, and 
especially in centres of pilgiimgge and in Calcutta. The 
InspfcctofGeiieial for the United Provinces very justly remarks 
that skill and pioficiency in operative surgeiy are not in any 
special way indicated l)y any merely numeiical sign.*' There 
is H ceilain amount of danger in the present method of tabulat- 
ijfjg medical officcis according to tlie number of selected opera- 
tions pel formed, especially as the results are not taken into 
account ii) this table. We suspect that tlie fallacy of statistics 
is more. .dangerous in medical than in most other matters. The 
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verdict as to the success of the operation is given in each case 
by the operator ; and often it^ is the wiser Surgeon who will 
say “ relieved ” where the infeVior or junior will write cuied.**" 
Statistics cannot deal with t|je last of the three ideals of the 
medical profession, as given tersely ^in tiie sentence, ‘‘ gu^rir 
qnclquefois : soulager frequemment : consoler toujours.*' It is . 
piobably as much to the two last as to the first that the 
growing popularity of Hospitals ns due, particularly amongst 
Indian women. The niunber of successful cataract extractions 
was 4,995 against 2,132 in Bengal and 604 in Calcutta. The 
Punjab comes first in this matter with 5,204 successful opera- 
tions on cataract. There is much the most cordial apprecia- 
tion of women’s medical work, more paiticulaily in Missionary 
Institutions, in the Punjab report, “The Amritsar Lying-in 
Mission Hospital does excellent woik among the women of 
that city.*' There are 24 Missionary Institutions doing good 
work, especially in the treatment of women, and Sir Charles 
Rivaz gladly welcomes them as a valuable adjunct to the 
institutions supported from public funds. Col. Hutcheson 
remarks, in the Agra Repoit, that “it has been considered 
desirable to extend the sy^tcm of private visits by Lady 
Doclois as far as practicable without interfering with 01 dinary 
Hospital duty.'* It should be remembered, to tlie credit of 
tlie Lady Doctors, that such work, usually in airless diity 
bhuslies, is much more tr} ing than in a well-ordered Hospital. 


Season and Crop Report oj Bengal^ 1901-1902. 

T he early ce.ssation of the rains and the drought through- 
out the cold weather caused wide-spread injury to 
crops, which was most maiked in the Noith Ganges districts 
of the Patna Division. The area sown with autumn crops 
was below the normal owing to the scanty rainfall in the 
sowing season, thus reducing the average outturn to 90 per 
cent, of a normal crop. The jute crop was a full one, but 
indigo in BiUar gave only 80 per cent, outturn. The early 
cessation of the rains seiiously damaged the winter rice crop 
every wheie except in Easleni Bengal. The yield in the 
whole Province was estimated at 75 per cent, of a normal 
crop. The summer crops* also weie only 75 per ceut. as com- 
pared with 80 per cent, in the preceding year. The failure 
was most maiked in the unirrigated districts of the Patna 
Division where the yield varied from 39 per cent, in Cham- 
paran to 65 per cent, in the Patna district. The total area 
cultivated in all the rabi crops was 555;ooo acres less than in 
preceding year. The boro or summer rice crop and sugarcane 
were the only crops whicii prospered, ‘ ^ ^ 
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Triennial Report on Vaccination in the United Provinces of 
^ Agra and Oiidh, i8gg^jgo2. 

T his Report possesses two advantages over the corres- 
ponding Report fori Bengcll ; one is a map of the Pro- 
vinces, and the other is the use of red as well as black ink 
in the diagram showing the death-rate from small-pox in com- 
parison with the proportion of the population protected by 
vaccination. In the Agra table one can see at a glance 
that the death-rate was abnormally high in Jalaun and Par- 
tabgahr, and at another glance that these two places are 
not near enough for there to be any probability of infection 
from proximity. The Bengal table is much more confusing, 
and the Agra method might well be adopted in the next 
Report. 

The average cost of each successful vaccination was one 
anna three pies in Agra, and the same in Bengal — a sum 
which Major White, the Sanitary Commissioner, well remarks, 
would cause surpiise to many English municipalities. The 
average number of operations perfoimed by each vaccinator 
is over 1,600 in Agra, which is considerably over the Bengal 
average. The vaccinator is not a highly-educated man, is paid 
in Agra from Rs. $ to Rs, 10, and beyond vaccination duties 
has to attend fairs, and do cholera and plague duty. The 
prevalence of plague in Bengal probably accounts for its 
inferiority to Agra in vaccination numbers on tin's occasion. 
Only 981 deaths took place from small-pox in the Nortfi-West 
Provinces in 1901, whereas in Bengal in 1901, 25,302 occurred, 
and in 1902 — 48,207. The Report of the Sanitary Commissioner 
for Bengal regards the inadequacy of the present supply of 
lymph as seriously interfering with the work of his department, 
and also refers to the poor pay of the vaccinators as hinder- 
ing success. They are not Government servants and so are 
not recognized by the people and are looked upon with 
disfavour. They depend for their living on the fees which 
they get from the people, which, unfortunatcly„)they aie fie- 
quently unable to realise. There is no law to cnfoice these 
fees, so they have to depend on tlie^ good graces of the village 
panchayets or the police, but the people have come to 
know that the only course left to the' vaccinator is to institute 
a civil suit which he will not care to do because of the woriy 
and expense of it. The lesiilt is that many trained good 
vaccinators throw up their appointment in di^^giist, and it is 
difficult to replace them. Many places are theiefuie left un- 
protected, and on the outbreak of small-pox it plays havoc as 
it did last year The subordinate inspecting staff are recruited 
from the vaccination staff, and cannot be expected to exercise 
any great influence on the people, on which alone, under 
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the present optional system, the success of vaccination de- 
pends. Major Dyson recommends that Bengal should follow 
the example of Agra by inUoducing Government paid vacci- 
nators and reducing the number of the subordinate inspecting 
staff. We are glad to read that Capt. Clemesha, I. M. S., 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner, Northern Bengal Circle, had 
asked for permisson to visit the United Provinces to observe 
the working of their evidently superior plan. 

Triennial Report on the Administration of the Registration 
IJepartment in Bengal, igo2. 

W HERE an unkind Government has put a stern maximum 
limit of ten pages, it is well that the Inspector-General 
of Registration, Bengal, has made use of the graphic method 
and illustrated the incidence of registration in Bengal by a 
map. A satisfactory increase is noted, that for 1901-1902 
being 9'3 per cent, of the figuie for 1900-1901, while that 
for 1900-1901 was I0‘7 per cent of the figure for the pre- 
ceding year. The inciease in Mymensingh is ascribed in part 
to the tieatment of Zar-i-peshgi deeds as leases instead of 
mortagages. A large number was registered in 1901 -1902 
owing to the partial failure of crops. In Backergunge, the 
increase is ascribed to the larger familiarity of the people 
with the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act, and the com- 
mencement of the General Survey and Settlement of the dis- 
trict. Tlie increase in Jessore is ascribed by the Registrar 
partly to the fact that on account of drouglit, low lands under 
water dried up, and raiyats took settlement of them for 
cultivation and partly to the circumstance that on account 
of the higli prices of giains, people borrowed money to meet 
their pecuniary difficulties by leasing their lands, temporarily, 
to money-lenders with the verbal contract that the latter 
would release the land when the loan was repaid. It is 
reported that the money-lenders devised the scheme to avoid 
litigation for the recovery of the loans. 

It is reported from Nadia that indigo planters have been 
abandoning indigo cultivation and granting term leases to 
their raiyats for other cultivation. These transactions indicate 
a decline in the trade iii natural indigo owing to the com- 
petition of synthetic indigo. Mr. T. K. Ghose quotes the 
remarks of the Director-General of Statistics, Mr. J. E. 
O’Conor, CJ.E., to the effect that the cultivation of indigo 
in Lower Bengal has contracted almost to the vanishing point, 
whereas in Bihar the planters are applying scientific methods 
to the reduction of cost and the increase of yield, and insuring 
themselves against ultimate failure with indigo by the culti- 
vation of other remunerative crops/' 
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Registrations in Calcutta have shown a steady improveineiit. 
The Registrar, Mr. Beiuiii Lai Clitindcr, assigns several causes, 
i\\Q steady and liiglun* rate of exchange, t he (i' prcssed condition 
of tea and indigo, aiid the high piicc o) fooo-grains, the high 
price of English Coal, lea, ding ta increase of documents relat- 
ing to coal lands, . the erection of new buildings, and the 
growing tendency of manufactureis U) register iradcniaiks, 
or ratiter declarations as to« trade luaiks. 

During the last two years there lias been a material reduc- 
tion in the n'umber of prosecutions under the Act. Sir \V. 
Hcrscheirs system of finger-piints f. r tlie identification of 
r(*gisirants has had a deterrent effect on false persoi:alion. 
Convictions have been based on the* identity of thumb-im- 
pressions. 

Report 071 the Athnimst} alion af Justice in the Viinjab 

and its Dependencies, igor. 

bearing of public hcaltli on litigati.ni is not at fust 
.1 sight clear to either the do- t*>r oi tlie ]a\v) rr. It is 
tlujicfore interestiug in the Re[;oit unjei review to note that 
the ver}^ c<-nsiderabie incicase in i istuutions in 1901 al'nbu;- 
ed nut only to the g ‘od spiing haivcst hut to tlie ictninof 
good public health aficr a particuiail}’ tjnhe.dMty and m ilcrioiis 
autumn. On the* other lirind the pa ev^detice of in the 

bitilk'jt district infiinniced the in-i itniio-'. of -'.nh- advej:,ch- 
His HoiKii* tlie Lieulenaiir-tJovcw i if the Punjab anim.ub 
veit-s on the low value of the subjea mallei fi)r ulu'c'n many 
suits are instituted. The monei -lendei s c»f M uz-dho gai h 
resort to the Comts even for petty tlcbts of betvveen one an-,] 
ten rupees Tluri\-si>c j)er cent, of tiie cases in this DiMtiicL did 
not exceed Rs. 10 in value. 

The woik of the Courts in executing decu-e-i htill uu^ads- 
factory. It is ju-tly lemailod fiiat ^ wlnu'c the icalisatioiiN .!o 
not (ill an average much ni ne tli m co\'er t fi * suing 

there is a practical failure of justice, Tii*^ J udgt*^ 1 ep a r tin*t 
the majority of judicial offucKs do not d voi^ to ev^cini ni 
work the am'-iint of time and at^ntimi winch it deman-is. 
The matter is to be more full)’ repv/rfe 1 on n* xt yeai, ami tlic 
cases of officers inattentive to this wml: aie lo be .sp; ciall)' 
brouglU to notice. 

As regarvls the work of As-^istart Comm;- -ioners, tlic Divi- 
siourd Judge of Rawalpindi icmarks that the otclers leceiodv' 
passed for the siibinission of monthly stritemcats showing tne 
civil case woik done, lia^ acted bvneficiail )* on.tli(*sc <»rficms. 
On the other hand th€N danger of exacting the di^jio-.al of laige 
numbers of cases is pointed out. for wii-ro a Kama! Munsif 
and another in Mianwali disposed of over 3,000 cases each; it 
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is open to question if justice can really have been done. In 
Jullunder the District Judge came across a case'for the restora- 
tion of a wife, in which a Munsif had issued a commission for 
local inquiry to an ordinary Mukhtar with the naive remark 
that “ the case was not satisfactorily proved by either party.” 
The Registrar of the Chief Court, Punjab, remarks that this 
Munsif would seem to have very vague ideas as to the meaning 
of the burden of proof, and correspondingly clear ideas as to 
the advisability of shifting the burden of decision on to 
shoulders other than his own." The question of increasing the 
establishments of extra Assistant Commissioners, Munsifs, and 
Tahsildars, and of raising their pay is now under consideration. 

Attention is called to the long and increasing duration of cases, 
the average for contested cases being 47 as against 42 in 1899, 
and for uncontested cases 28 against 24. The average dura- 
tion of appeals fell from 99 to 93 in courts subordinate to the 
Chief Court, the percentage of appeals also fell, and in 56 5 per 
cent, of appeals the order of the lower Court was upheld. In the 
Chief Court also the appeals fell, and also the average duration, 
but the decision of the lower Court was upheld in only 39 
per cent, of the cases. 

With a view to hastening the disposal of civil cases in the 
Punjab Courts considerable changes have been made during 
1901 and 1902. The Civil Courts have been partially relieved 
from criminal work by the withdrawal from the District Judge 
of Lahoie of his criminal appellate powers. The District 
Judges of Delhi, Ambala, Ludhiana, Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, 
Ferozepore, Lahore, Amritsar and Rawalpindi are employed 
exclusively 011 civil work. The Registrar ends the Repoit of 
1901 by expressing a hope of a substantial improvement in 
the duration of civil suits. 

The difficulties of justice in this country are illustrated by 
the remarks on thumb impressions. The bad quality of the 
ink used has vitiated many of the results. At the same time 
the process has been found most useful, a case of false person^i- 
tion of a witness having been discovered in Rawalpindi by 
means of the thumb mark on the back of a summons. The 
employment in Ambala an^d ^Sialkot of intelligent process- 
servers with apparatus for taking thumb impressions on 
summonses has proved satisfactory. The use of aniline or 
blue black writing ink is recommended to obviate foigery and 
mistakes. 

An interesting note occurs on the diminution in matrimonial 
suits. The Divisional Judge of Hoshiarpur attributes almost 
all these suits to the conflict between one law and the local 
custom. He puts down their diminution to the increasingly 
unsympathetic attitude of our courts towards them. The 
VOL. CXVI.] 20 
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registration of marriages is to a certain extent a remedy ; but 
it is well remarked by the Additional District Judge of 
Muzaflargarh that ‘‘ the real remtdy for preventing the evil lies 
in the improvement of the social customs and habits of the 
people.” An older auth6rity has it that these and kindred 
troubles proceed oiit of the heart.*’ 


The Cotton Industry of Indix and the Cotton Duties. {Bombay 
Commercial Press?) 

T he first impression given by this paper is that of the 
extreme difficulty of finding out who wrote it. Even 
the Editor of the Times of India^ who furnishes an intro- 
duction, has not brought to bear on it his technical knowledge 
of editing. Some research, however, makes the discovery that 
the author is Mr. B. J. Padshah ; but in view of the fact that 
the paper “ is to be widely circulated among English politi- 
cians, it seems a mistake not to have stated more definitely 
the claims of Mr. Padshah to be considered an authority. 
The paper is founded on an enquiry into the condition of the 
Cotton Mill Industry of India set on foot by Mr. Jamsetjee 
N. Tata with the co-operation of the Bombay Mill-owners’ 
Association, In the introduction the Editor of the Times 
of India states that the object of the paper is to produce a re- 
newed discussion of a signal injustice, the continued existence 
of which the British Parliament seems only too anxious to 
forget.'' The injustice referred to is, of course, the imposi- 
tion of an excise duty by India on her own cotton manufac- 
tures in deference to the representations of Lancashire mill- 

owners. The Editor of the Times of India is evidently 
more sanguine of a favourable result to renewed discussion 
of this point than is the Bombay Mill-owners’ Association. 
In 1901 this Association appealed to the Bombay Government 
to abolish these excise duties, and received so explicit and 
final a statement of the intention of the Government to retain 
tlie Import and Excise duties conjointly as “ a permanent part 
of the fiscal arrangements of India ” that the Association did 
not see its way to support the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce when it suggested a jbiiit memorial to the Govern- 
ment of India on the subject later in the same year. 

Mr. Tata and Mr. Padshah are, however, quite right in insist- 
ing that a statistical study of the effect of the cotton duties 
on the Mill Industry is a necessary preliminary to any reintro- 
duction of the matter into Parliament. The points especially 
dwelt on in the enquiry were (a) the profits of spinning, (b) the 
profits of weaving, and (^) the abatement of profits, if any, 
consequent on the Cotton Duties Legislation of 1896. 58 mills 

were examined, over a period of ten years, the decade being 
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divided evenly by the date of the Cotton Duties. Mr. Pad- 
shah’s figures seem to “ prove the profits of the Mill Industry 
are fluctuating, and on an average of ten years not larger than 
enough to tempt capital : the profits of spinning are more 
fluctuating and smaller tiiaip those pf weaving but not so much 
smaller, but that the addition of a pie per lb. in the price of 
yarn may equalise the profits; that both spinning and weaving 
profits have fallen since 1896,^. that the fall in spinning 
profits is due to increased cost of production, from the 
duty as well as other items, the fall in weaving profits 
being in addition traceable to the arrest of demand for cloth 
owing to the famine,’' Both Mr. Padshah and his expert critic, 
Mr. J. H. Fisher (Manchester), agiee that the burden of the 
cotton duties is only in pait if at all, and then only very slowly, 
transferable from the producer to the consumer. Mr. Fisher 
very justly points out that other causes than the imposition 
of the duties may be responsible for the vanishing profits, 
such for instance as over-production and famine. “ The pro- 
fitable nature of weaving prior to 1895 encouraged a great 
increase in the number of looms, and the production 
of cloth has probably been greater than the Home demand.” 
Three practical points ate raised in the paper, (a) the proper 
allowance for depreciation, both Mr. J. H. Fisher and the 
Editor of the 7t7ncs of India holding that it should be 
nearer ten per cent, than four ; (Ji) the just commission of a 
mill-agent; Mr. Padshah in an appendix gives it as six per 
cent, on the net profit (including interest; plus Rs. 6,000 per 
annum per mill as a fixed item. This is about sixty per cent, 
of the average commission actually paid ; (c) the form of balance 
sheet advisable in order to give a clear view of the conditions, 
remembering that “ a diminution of one pie a day in the cost of 
production per spiudie makes an addition of 3 to 4 per cent, 
to the profits ; that profits depend on the ‘ stoppage of 
leakages ^ that mill-agents can only efficiently check these 
leakages by comparisons of balance sheets intelligently drawn 
up not only of the same mill in successive years but of diflerent 
mills in the same year.” 

Wliatever view the readey may take of the Excise Duty on 
Cotton, nothing but good can come of such a painstaking 
enquiry, and such a scientific method as that adopted by 
Mr. Padshah in the memorandum under discussion. The days 
are past when natural laws might be evolved from one’s inner 
consciousness as the German is said to have done when required 
to give a description of the camel : the Frenchman who studies 
at a Zoological Garden, or the Englishman who goes out pre 
pared to shoot anything and everything is an example of the 
modern method, nothing if not practical. 
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Thifty-Foufth Annual Report of the Sanitary Gemmissioner of 
the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh for 1901. And 
Seventh Report of the Sanitary Engmeer, 

T his Report deals in its fifth section with the results of 
the Census, so far a'^'they were then obtainable. During 
the decade, emigration increased by 250,000 and immigration 
decreased by 122,000. This change as well as the increased 
death-rate through famine *and malaria are the causes of the 
decrease in population in the famine districts of 786,648. That 
the Provinces are recovering is shown by the fact that the birth- 
rate in 1901 was 41 35 compared with 40*34 in 1900, and 38*45 
taking the mean of the previous five years. The deatli-iate 
is decreasing, being 30*3 in 1901 against 31*13 in 1900 
and 3309 in the previc^us five years. Of town^, Benares 
shows the highest death-rate, no doubt partially for religicms 
reasons — though the Sanitary Commissioner attributes it to 
the prevalence of plague. Cawnpore, like all manufacturing 
towns, suffers fiom high infant mortality (450 per 1,000 chiklicn 
born) owing to the employment of female labour. The general 
death-rate, as usual, was highest in October and lowest in 
February ; this corresponds with the mortality from fever. The 
superior education of the Christian popvilatinn accounts for the 
fact that the mortality among them was 8’S2 against 28*81 
among Muhammadans and 30*65 among Hindus. 

The section which deals with diseases gives a favourable 
report on the efficiency of using Permanganate of rotassiiun in 
wells. The appointment of a couple of men of either caste to 
draw water for all from an uninfected well, in cases of an 
epidemic of cholera, has proved of undoubted benefit. The well 
selected is the one showing fewest cases in its proximity, and is 
treated with Potassium Permanganate previous to use. The 
death-rate from cholera was 1*13 per 1,000 as against i*8i in 
the preceding year. The greatest number of deaths was in 
Lucknow, the rate being 4*5, Naini Tal showed the highest 
death-rate from fever, though, whether in consequence, paitially, 

of its being a Sanitarium is not stated. The Sanitary Com- 
missioner, Major Chaytor White, who holds the Diploma of 
Public Health of the University of Cambridge, rightly urges 
that money will be better spent in improving surface drainage 
and filling in tanks and depressions, than in organizing mos- 
quito brigades.*' It is improved drainage rather than the use of 
quinine or the extirpation of the mosquito that has so largely 
rid Europe of malaria. The total of five grain packets of 
quinine, was nearly five times that of the preceding year, and 
more than three-quarters, of the total were sold by post-offices. 
The price of the packet has been* reduced from 3 to 2 pies. 
Suicides number 662 men and 1,991 women, a slight decrease. 
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Indian marriage conditions easily explain the disproportionate 
number of female suicides. The mortality from wounds and 
accidents was 15,972, that from snakes and wild beasts 6,244. 
As regards plague, the system of transmitting the names of 
travellers from infected aieas on to ihe district officials, has 
proved valuable in detecting imported cases.* 

Civil Sanitaiy Works are making progress. Benares leads the 
way as regards number of gallons,* of water per head, I2'2i 
daily being the aveiage during the year. Dibdin contact filteis 
(bacterial j were in use except during the lains when they weie 
closed up. The Report states that the effluent is exceedingly 
gnoil from a primary filler alone. It is liopcd tq inirodiice 
more instalhiiions with septic tank and contact bed‘'. These 
aie hoped for also in Lucknow, wlieie much of the sewage at 
present finds its way into the liver. At Agia, the enteiic geiin 
was found in some samples of Jumna watei. When the water 
is low, it is apt to be contaminated by a village a mile further 
up than the intake. The Commi*»sioner of Agia was asked to 
consult the Irrigation Dcpaitinent as to the feasibility of build- 
ing a protecting spur to deviate the water fiom under the 
village. At Musscoiie the bacteiial examination c)f the water 
has beep sati^factor) . No tlrains wcie flushed but water was 
suj^fdied to the shoot constructed in 1S98 for the disposal of 
nighi-soil, which has woikcd since then without a hitch. At 
Naini Tal the bacterial examination for clmlera and enteiic 
germs was nrgalivc. A hope txpresscii i)f being able to train 
Sanitaiy Inspectors at Agra, as is now done in Madras and 
Bombay — it may be asked wliy not also in Calcutta ? 

Repot t oj the Adn/nustration of the Salt Dcpaftnunt^ 1901-1902. 

Bengal Secret aiiat Pi ess. 

T flE Collector of Cust<..ms, Calcutta, reports that the import- 
ations fur the year and the quantity of salt bonded were 
the highest on record. Steamers have almost entirely supersed- 
ed sailing ship.s^ particularly, in the salt trade ; and as it is 
always necessary* for a steamer to obtain a quick despatch, a 
very large pioportion of the salt imported was dclivcied into 
bond. In consequence the accommodation at both the Sj'kea 
and Kiddcipoie Galas was rapidly filled up. Pioposals to pro- 
vide increased storage at Sulkea has been submitted to the 
Board. 

The major portion of the salt imported by sea still comes 
from the United Kingdom, though the impoits fiom Aden and 
the Red Sea are inci easing rapidly — since these salts escape the 
Canal dues, they compete favouiably witli Eliropean salt. It is 
doubted if Port Said, for the same reason, will be able to com- 
pete with the Red Sea and Aden salt. 
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Important pending questions are the wastage allowance to be 
permitted on salt delivered from inland warehouses, and the 
revision of the relations between the District Officers and the 
Salt Staff working in these districts, with the object of exercising 
a closer control. ' 

The quantity of salt conveyed by rail has increased by 16*62 
per cent. The opening of a pass^station at Shalimar last year, 
making it possible to convey salt to Orissa by the Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway, will increase the tendency to prefer carriage 
by rail. 

There was no manufacture of salt during the year on the 
Chilka Lake in Orissa. The laigely-increased sales were due 
to the reduction of the wholesale price to half an anna a maund, 
which was done with the object of effecting an early clearance 
of the large stock in hand. 

The consumption of salt per head in the Saliferous tracts in 
which illicit manufacture is easy has been greater than else- 
where, instead of less as might easily have been the case. The 
number of cases in which salt was attached, released, and con- 
fiscated duiing the year under review were 929, 12, and 908 
respectively as against 1,074, and 968 in the previous year. 
The number of seizutes and unsuccessful house-searches were 
1,491 and 92 respectively, as against 794 and 17 in the previous 
year. In the districts of Bala‘^ore and Cuttack the owners of 
the liouses are said to have heard that the search was intended, 
and to have destroyed all illicit plant. Owing to the failure of 
the police to attend house searches, about 50 cases in the 24- 
Parganas and 42 cases in Midnapore broke down. In conse- 
quence of this, Government has sanctioned the appf)intmcnt of 
nine special police head constables in Midnapore, Salt officers 
detected 39 opium cases, as against 37 last year. 

There was an increase in financial results of Rs. 5,83,954 in 
the receipts, and of Rs. 42,099 in the charges, giving a net 
revenue of Rs. 2,55,21,299 an excess of 2*2 per cent, on the 
previous year. 


Fifth Triennial Report of Vaccination hi Bengal during 1899- 
1902 : by Major H. J. Dyson;* I M.S., F.R.C.S., Sanitary Com- 
missioner for Bengal. Bengal Secretariat Press. 

A yT AJOR Dyson notices that bis Department has had to 
XVX work under very great disadvantages, as several 
appointments were vacant during the period under review, and 
many officers were employed on plague or other special work 
which hindered the vaccination inspection work. 

There has been an increase of 139,517 and 75,219 operations 
respectively, in rural areas and mofussil municipalities 
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and dispensaries as compared with 1896-99. These figures 
show steady and gradual progress of vaccination in the 
Province, which would have been much greater but for the 
epidemic of plague. Each vaccinator , did between 600 and 
1,000 cases. The Government Resolution of 1900-1901 has 
stirred up Civil Surgeons and Magistrates to greater activity 
in the matter, with striking results .especially in Midnapore 
and Mymensing. During 1901-1902, *234 out of every 1,000 
infants, were vaccinated. In Darjeeling, Malda, Bhagalpur 
and Ranchi, where there is no great opposition, more than 
half the available infant population has been vaccinated. 
Shahabad, Hooghly, Singhbhum, Orissa, Cuttack and Mazaffar- 
pur have bad results. Major Crawford attributes this to the fact 
that the vaccinators find it difficult to get hold of infants under 
a year (for whom the statistics are given), whereas they easily 
see children over that age and persuade the parents to allow the 
operation. The Civil Surgeon of Hooghly, Major Crawford, 
I.M.S., does not advocate compulsory vaccination, partly 
because of the insufficiency of the staff available, except in 
areas where small-pox was prevalent, and during its prevalence, 
Major Dyson believes that much can be done by local influence 
and this is probably true. 

The total number of rc-vaccinations was 83,400, a consider- 
able increase, chiefly due to the greater pievalence of small- 
pox. The percentage of successful cases was 61*14^' a high 
rate due to the fact that the operations were performed 
on adults who had been vaccinated in infancy, and in whom 
the effect of primary vaccination had been destroyed.*' 

The total average cost of vaccination in Bengal for the three 
years was Rs. 1,86,782 against Rs. 1,87,187 of the preceding 
three years. Ths cost of each successful vaccination was i anna 
3 P»e. 

The Fauna of British Rhynchota Vol. I (Heteroptera): 

by W, L. Distant. Thacker, Spink and Co. (Taylor and 
Francis, London,) 

T he Editor of the series in question (Mr. W. T. Blanford) 
prefaces Mr. Distant's book with the significant rerpark 
that “ the slow progress hithertb made with the Indian Inver- 
tebrata ” compared with the volumes on the Vertebrata which 
were issued in the years 1888-1898 ‘‘ has been caused by the 
difficulty of obtaining the assistance of authors who, besides, 
possessing the necessary knowledge are able to give the time, 
and have also access to the principal collections and libraries.** 
Great indeed are the difficulties of all scientific work in India, 
where frequently the only man with any scientific training is 
the Civil Surgeon or the Engineer, We congratulate the 
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Editor therefore on iiis announcement of the approaching 
volumes on Ants by Col. C. Bingham, on Longicorn Coleop- 
tera by Mr. C. J. Gahan, and* on Land-Mollusca ; and also 
most heaitily on the pfcsent volume, by one of the principal 
‘living authorities on the subject of the Rhynchota or Bugs. 
The author has kept in view the object of facilitating the 
identification of specimens by Government officers, planters, 
and in fact “ non-entomblogical ” readers. These latter will 
find a careful account of the anatomy of the insect in the 
introduction, followed by a careful classification easy to follow 
when the anatomy has been mastered. Some of the Rhyn- 
chota are rapacious in their habits, others aie plant-feeders ; 
when injurious, “ the injuries they cause are sontetimes so 
small as to be overlooked, and are of a cumulative rather 
than of an immediate nature. But the Rhynchota arc also 
at times beneficient agents — pollination in the “ Mora ” tiee is 
entirely dependent on the visits of Cantao Occllatus, while 
Aspongopus nigrivenlris fulfils a similarly important function 
to the Sago palm. A vast opportnuty for bionomic observation 
appertains to the study of these insects, and is especially 
worthy the attention of a Government entomologist,” 
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fnUrnational Catalogue of Scientific Literature. First Annual 
Issue, D. Cliemistiy, Part 1 . M. Botany, Part I. Published 
for the International Council the Royal Society of 
London. 

W E have much pleasure in drawing the attention of 
literary and scientific institutions in India to the first 
annual issue of the International Catalogue of Scientific Litera- 
ture. 

The catalogue is intended to provide scientific workers with 
a complete index of current scientific literature, and it is inter- 
national, in that each catalogue contains schedules and indexes 
in four languages— English, French, German, and Italian — as 
well as an Authors* Catalogue and a Subject Catalogue. 

This annual catalogue will be invaluable to students who 
desire to ascertain the last word that has been said upon the 
particular subject of investigation in which they are interested. 
Part I of the Cliemistry Catalogue contairiwS, for example, w t 
only the titles and publishers' names of all works dealing with 
Chemistry published during 1901, whether systematic treatises, 
or woiks relating to special aspects of the subject, such as the 
histcjry or philosophy of chemistr}’, but also the names and 
mode of publication of special papers dealing with specific 
subjects of research in the -whole field of puie and applied 
cliemistry. P"o! intance, under “ Argon, one finds the titles 
of four papers published in 1001, two of which arc English, one 
bVcnch, and one Gorman. Uivicr Tea '' is given the titles of 
two German papers pnKdishcd in 1901 on tea culture, one of 

which discusses the practicability of its introduction into Ger- 
man colonics. 

The fact that each of the two catalogues before us — Chemis- 
try, Part 1 , an-i Botany, Part I— contains about 400 pages, 
shows that they arc intended to be exhaustive. All libraries 
and institutions interested *n' tile advancement of learning 
should contribute to the success of tliis international venture 
by becoming annual subscribers to the whole series of catalogues. 

Manual of Hygiene for use in India. By Charles Banks, 
M.D., C.M., D.P.IL Macmillan and Co. ig() 2 . 

T his cheap and thoroughly practical little manual is most 
warmly to be commended to all new-comers to India, 
Bs well as to all Indians who can read English. It would be 

A 
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an excellent thing if it were made a text-book in schools. 
It is written with a view to both Anglo-Indian and native con- 
ditions of life. English maniipls on the sul ject, dwelling for 
instance^on scarlet fever, are of little ire vxlierc plague, dysentery, 
malaria and cholera claini far mjjic victims than scailet fever 
docs at home, and where scarlet fever is piobably unknown. 
Short paragraphs appear on the evils of caily niariiage, and 
on the care of cliiidien. It might be wished that for tl'.e sake 
of the Englishwomen who ought to be amnng the students of 
the book, tUc feeding of infants had been enteied into more 
fully. The evil effects of drug-taking are lightly insisted on. 
The way in which Dr. Banks has carried out the idea suggested 
to him by the late Surgeon-General Harvey does the greatest 
credit to both. 


The Highway of Fate, By Rosa Nouchette Carey. Macmil- 
lan's Colonial Library. 

M ISS Carey belongs to the class of women writers headed 
by Jane Austen, and followed by Miss M it ford, Mrs. 
Gaskell, and Miss Yonge. They delight in delineating the 
every day home life of English women and girls, their own sweet 
and gracious minds finding expression in their hcroinc'j^ Miss 
Carey’s “ ladies '' are invaiiably gentlewomen, and when 
drawing women of the working class or of tlte many classes 
which intervene between the tvv(\ Miss Carey writes frf)m the 
lady’s point of view. Her servants arc drawn fiom the observ- 
ation of the lady of the house, unlike those of George Moore 
who writes as if he had mingled with them on an equal fooling 
if he has not, then his power of sympathj^ and imagination 
must considerably exceed that of Miss Carey's school. Many 
recent novels have given us sketches of child-life, — such .''ketches 
are very apt to be autobiographical, and one can often trace 
“ by natural piety ” the evolution of the child depicted by tlie 
author into the sort of man or w^oman that the author is. One 
would not expect Sarah Grand to have been a nrirmal, and 
hardly an agreeable child ; and her “ Heavenly Twins could 
not have been sketched by Mrs, Ewing— any more than the 
little hero of the Story of a Sliort Life ” could have been 
drawn by Sarah Grand. Olive Schreiner’s little Calvinist who 
confides to a tree that he “hates God but he loves Jesus Christ*' 
and Edna LyalTs “ Donovan who does not want to go to 
Heaven because he does not like silting still, have both much 
in common with the brains that created them. This is marked- 
ly the case in women’s novels, and it is mostly women who 
sketch children's characters. Dickens draws his'* Little Nell” 
from the outside. Shorthouse in his '‘John Inglesant " treats 
his hero’s boyhood in the feminine autobiographical manner 
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and so does Dickens in David Copperfield/' Oliver Twist 
and the “ Danbeys.*' But as a rule it is women who draw 
children with the greatest fidelity and charm. Miss Carey's 
children are deliglitfully naturaj every day children of the ordi- 
nary religious Englisli home, who turA iheir Bible stories into 
games, baptize and marry and bur}*- their dolls, and act the 
Pilgrim's Progress in the garden on fine days, and up and down 
the stairs and passages wlien the w*ind and the rain confine 
them to the house. It is (alas !) comparatively e*jsy to write 
a “ Book of Snobs,'* but very few could draw such a liumorous 
and yet kindly picture of a nouveau-riche'’ maiden lady as 
Miss Carey has done of '‘]\Iiss Jem,” who engages a companion 
but can find no work for that bright y(mng iunctionary except 
to “break her off that habit of saying “ Lor' *' which Lil says is 
vulgar^' by bringitig her the box for the Waifs and Strays for 
a fine of a penny each time she says the obnoxious word. 
The tone of the book is given at once by the quotations which 
intro luce each chapter — Mackerlinck is evidently a favourite 
•with the author and his words prcfi.Kcd to the fifth chapter give 
the keynote of the lives t)f such women as Miss Carey and her 
heroines — “ There is not a tliought or feeling, not an act of 
beauty or tu»bility, whereof man is Crj pable, but can find com- 
plete cxiJicsMon in the simplest most ordinary life/* 

Ilisfory of CivilirjaUon iti lLnoland< Py Henry Thomas Buckle. 
3 Vols. New Inipres.sion. Lax mans, Greens & Co- London 
and Bombay, 1902. 

T he twenty-ninth of May last marked the anniversary of 
the tlay on which tlic liltic cemetery at 

Damascus received the mortal rcMnains of Thomas Henry 
Buckle. There i-, then, s(nncth»ng 0[)portune in the lecent 
appearance of the //V/ o'V of Cro]lizatnm\\\ a cheap and popular 
form. The llistovy mad.e its first appearance in the course of 
the yeai 1S57. a id. althougit it has not altogether fallen out 
of the p.rofosm ci students range of studies, it has not main- 
tained tile grcrit reputation which it enjoyed during its author's 
life-time, it is a sad but inevitable reflection that the exist- 
ing commercial laws und'^r - which the more important 
contributions to our national literature have to be made 
seem to necessitate a withholding from the public of great 
books until author and [)ublishcr have been remunerated 
in cash and until, as in the present case, the great book 
has in reality had its day. Buckle was very great as a man 
of letters, and althougli from a scientific point of view his 
book must be clesciibvd as “ antiquated ” yet there cannot be 
any doubt that in this cheap and popular form, he will secure 
many — perhaps thousands — of fresh readers. In these times, 
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when our professioniil historians seem to find the production 
of school text-books a sufficiently occupation, the 

resuscitation of Buckle's History of Civili.r.ation may perhaps 
serve to chasten our memories oi a ^one-by generation which 
devised, if it did not actually accoinplisii, greater things than 
the modem author cares even to contemplate. 

Those who liave followed Buckle from l.is first page to the 
last must have noticed with mingled feelings the author’s 
own sense of his inability to execute the vast design so 
proudly set /oith at liis comnicnccnicnt. lie Iiad oiiginally 
intended to write, not meiely the history of English civilisa- 
tion but the history of universal civilisation. In his intro- 
ductory chapter on The Rcsouices for In vf^stigating Historj’,” 
Buckle dwell on the narrow range of knowledge hitherto 
possessed by historians, and his lengthy catalf<gue of autho- 
rities shows how laboiioiisly he had set himself to correct 
this deficiency. ‘'I hope/' be tells us, “to accomplish for the 
history of man something equivalent, or at all events ana- 
logous, to what has been efifected b}’ other inquirers for the 
different branches of natural science. He quotes with approval 
the sneer of Auguste Comte: — ’incohetente compilation 
defaits deja impropicment qualifice d^historief and he adds 
“something should be done on a scale far larger than has 
hitherto been attempted, and that a strenuous effort should 
be made to bring up this great department of eiiqniry to a 
level with other departments/^ Those who are at all familiar 
with the work will recall the sad confessions of the third 
volume : — 

TIrese are the qualities, and these the high resolves, indis- 
pensable to him, who, on the most important of all subjects, 
believing that the old road is worn out and useless, seeks to 
strike out a new one for himself, and in the effort, not only 
exhausts his strength, but is sure to incur tne enniiiy of those 
who arc bent on maintaining the ancient scheme unimpaired. 
.... And let him toil as he may, the sun and noontide of 
his life shall pas.s by, the evening of liis sh.all overtake 

him, and he himself have to quit the scene,* leaving that 
unfinished which Ire had vainly hoped to complete. . . . Once, 
I own, I thought otherwise. when I first caught sii; ht 

of the whole field of knowledge, and seemed, however dimly 
to discern its Various parts and the l elation they bore to each 
other, I was so entranced with its surpassing beauty, that 
the judgment was beguiled, and I deemed myself able, not 
only to cover the surface, but also to master the details. 
Little did I know how the horizon enlarges as well as recedes, 
and how vainly we grasp at the fleeting forms, which melt 

away and elude us in the distance. . Of all that I had hoped 
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to do, 1 now find but too surely how small a part I shall 
accomplish. In these earl)' aspirations, there was much that 
was fanciful ; perhaps much t^iat was foolish. Pei haps, too, 
they contained a moral defett, and savouied of an arrogance 
which belongs to a strength that lefiiscs to recognize its own 
weakness, still, even now that they are drfeated and brought 
to nought, I cannot repent having indulged in them, but on 
the contiary, I would willingly rccrjil them, if I could. For 
such hopes belong to that joyous and sanguine pgriod of life, 
when alone we are ically hap[)y : when the emotions are more 
active than the judgment ; when experience has not yet 
hardened onr nature, when the affections are not yet blighted 
and nipped to the core ; and wlien the bitterness of dis- 
appointment not having 3^et been felt, difficulties are unheeded, 
obstacles aie unseen, ambition is a plcasuie instead of a pang, 
and the blood coursing swiftly throug]\ the veins, the pulse 
beats high/' He then sadly adds that his work can now 
^Vinly be a fragment of the oiigir.al dc'sign/' And so the hook 
fiom its oiigin aims at dealing with civilization as a whole, in 
the third v(*Iumc narrows down into a few chapters of Scotch 
history. 

P'or a comprehensive ciiticism of Bucklers work the reader 
will do well to turn Sir li-*slie Stephen's second volume on 
the Eiifflisli ULililarianSf and side hy side with Sir Leslie's book 
read Mr. J. M. Kohertson's Buckie and hie Cri/ics, Buckle's 
book is, in lealitx^, a chapter in the history of the Utilitarian 
school, and its importance lies not so much in its liistorical 
worth as in the place which Buckle's method liolds in the 
history of recent thought. It will be a misfortune ’f this cheap 
edition leads to Buckie's historical theories bciug popularised, 
for maity of these tlicoiies will not staml tlic test of criticism^ 
Thcic arc, indceil, few books with so wide a reputation wiiich 
have gone set s[)ccdily out of a date as tlii.s attempted History 
of Civilization. 


Laiinia. By Rlioda lijoiighton. Macmillan’s Colonial Li- 
brary. 

T niCRE are, we believe, maiden’s Iiystcric, whom report 
states to have 

* followed the guns 
And distributed buns 

To the -nen lljar wci'c dow’n with enteric/' 

but they do net make pleasant reading when described with 
quite so im^jparing a pen as in Miss Broughton's up-to-date 
novel. Neither does one altogether appreciate mairiage bells 
which have necessitated the killing off of a wliole family to 
make two lovers happy. The book is often amusing in its 
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cynicism, but one does not feel friendly towards the author. 
“ Optimi corruptio pessima may be true, but the dissection of 
the worst side of human virtf'es belongs to the pathological 
novelist, and we prefer women v ho lake a kinder and healthier 
view of their own sex. * We cannot say that we altogether 
congratulate Captain Binning on winning Lavinia, except that 
she saved him from the clutches of Feodorovna. 


Seven Roman Statesman, By C. Oman, M. A., Fellow of all 
Souls, Oxford. With Portraits and Illustrations. E. Arnold. 
London. 1892. 

W E are afraid that at Oxford this latest work of an emi- 
nent representative of the School of Modern History 
will give some cause for exaltation to the enemy — the lit- 
hum ” men. Mr. Oman has written some useful text-books 
for the use of schools, and has made several contibntions to 
popular historical literature, but his reputation is chiefly based 
on his writings as a specialist in the fields of Military History 
and it seems to us a very great pity that while Mr. Oman, 
might be at work on a book of lasting value, he should waste 
his time in the production of pot-boiling ” literatnie. The 
present worlc in very smart, and there are doubtless many 
who will appreciate its liveliness, but we doubt whether the 
scholar who has made the acquaintance of either Cicero or 
Ca:sar in the pages of these gieat men will recognise the 
justice of Mr. Oman’s portraits. Oxford Tutors may perhaps 
welcome Mr. Omari’s essays as a sort of indirect aid to the 
schools, '‘Show that Mr. Oman’s account of Ca?sar is un- 
faii,” would be a refreshing alternative to a demand fur a 
criticism of Mommsen’s liigh- flown eulogy. But we must not 
be unjust. Mr. Oman’5 kiven Roman Slaicsmcn would not 
be so disappointing if its author were not Mr. Oman. 

The Ghost Camp. By RuU Boidrewood. Macmillan s Colonial 
Library. 

A S a graphic description of Australfan life bj one who evi- 
dently knows it tlioroughiy, this addition to our railway 
literature is w^elcome, Tlie stoFy ‘itself is only veiy slightly con- 
nected* with its title as the author himself implicitly confesses in 
the last chapter. Indeed it must be difficult, in a laud which lias 
been and still is such a field for adventure to keep to the thread 
of c)ne story without diverging into many ‘‘ another stoiy *' as 
Kipling has it; but the author has not Kipling’s skill at merely 
hinting at these other stories so as to excite the desire to hear 
them another day, vvliile not distracting immediate attention 
from the tale in hand. Whatever else Rolf Boidrewood may 
be, he is an optimist ; the meals he describes rank with Sir 
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Walter’s and make one echo There's nothing like the food 
of fiction/’ With his hero we feel the glow of virtue after a 
morning dip in a half-frozen creek ; and our own steps grow 
elastic as we read “ His boots fweie thick, his heart was light, 
the sun illumined the Irost-whi.e tiunks and diamond-sprayed 
branches of the pines and eucalypts,” and we are glad that 
the Hon. Valentine Blount, in spite of the past he is trying 
to foiget, says to himself, What a glorious thing it is to be 
alive on a day like this V* The course of the story leads us 
from sheep-farms and squatters' countiy houses through '*cattle- 

diiffing ” to a Tasmanian silver-mine, and on to a seaside 
honey-moon at Hobart, ending with another wedding in an 
English Abbey-Church of a fascinating damsel (the real heroine 
of the book\ wito enters the story as the “maid of the inn,” 
becomes an heiress, and marries a Flag-Lieutenant. The 
descriptions of scenery and of Australian life, past and present, 
and the happy optimism are the strong points of the book, the 
strict division of the guests at an up-conntiy inn into those 
fit for the “ getitlcmen’s room/' and those relegated to the 
second table with the coachman atid the di overs, is a touch 
which could only have been put in one by personally acquainted 
with the persistent British delight in class distinctions iindei ly- 
ing the superficial democracy of Australian Society. So is the 
pathos affoided by the tragedy of the early penal settle- 
ments, and by the pvrsomiel of the ciowd that rushes to the new 
silver-mine, including the cicielicts of London Society struggling 
throiu’h a ludc life to a cheerless future. The weakest part is 
the conversation, especially when that takes a seiioiis or a 
sentimental turn, tl c serious characters are prigs of the worst 
variety, and the senlimciitai lovcis aie even moie wearisome 
tlian usual. It will be enjoyed in spite of these faults by all 
interested in Australia and by that larger circle who in the 
appioacbing rains aro glad to read anything that is not India, 
and anything in which the folks marry and live happily ever 
after though the number of gallant sons and fair daughters is 
not explicitly stated. 

Cecilia, a Story of Modern Rome, By F. Marion Crawford, 
Macmillan’s Colonial Libraty. 

A VISIT to Rome, “ Punch recently said, has been found 
by many novelists to benefit the circulation : Marion 
Craw^foid lias no need to pay a visit to Rome with this object 
in view. It docs appear, h(»vvever, as if Rome were visited more 
as Loudres is in search of healing, but in this case, healing of 
the mind, by the modern novelist, though it does not equally 
appear that the miracle has been wrought." Zola’s hero sought 
religious perfection there. Hall Caine’s a political panacea, 
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and both in vain. Bagot speaks with the scorn of a love to 
hatred turned, while Marie Corelli — but why take her seriously ? 
Even Marion Crawford tends raUier to descriptions of border- 
land insanity when he gets to llome. “This last story of his 
turns on the habit tiiat a* yonng^ girl has of dreaming herself 
back into the ancieict drtys of Rome, and finally identifying 
herself with a vestal virgin. In her dreams she falls in love, 
and in real life suddenly meets her dream hero. There is a 
touch of Marie Corelli about this. By a strange coincidence 
the liero alao dreams about her; and as she soon becomes 
betrothed to his dearest fiiend, the position becomes intoler- 
able. Gi anted that such a psychical condition is possible, the 
stiuggle of a conscientious giil and of an upiight man to slop 
their dream-meetings, are drawn witli gieat fidelity to the 
natural laws of the mind, reminding the reader of the psycholo- 
gical observations, and the rules of life based on them, of such 
great masters of llie spiritual life as Ignatius L(>yoIa and Francis 
of Sales, The book abounds with feminine touches, that scene 
for instance in winch Cecilia alters the furniture in licr room 
to enable her to avoid the temptation to sit down in her 
dreaming-chair and become the vestal virgin whom the dieam- 
lover kisses ; and that other scene in which the dream-lover, 
now the lover in real life, comes to plead the cause of his friend 
and rival and refuses to sit on the sofa with her preferring to 
draw up a cliair and face her, He felt that he got an advan- 
tage by the position, and that to a small extent it placed him 
outside of her personal atmospheicd’ This is the intuition of 
the woman, so necessary also totlie doctor, the piiest and the 
lawyer, so rarely found, but when found sometimes exceeding 
even the woman’s. In spite of the elements of tragedy in the 
story, it ends happily, and in Cecilia's charm we quite forget 
that she is a young lady who in the opening chapters is devoted 
to the Categorical Imperative. 
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“WHERE THE SUN (LIGHT) NEVER SETS ” 


VISIT OF THE INDIAN CORONAI’ION CONTINGENT TO 
PORT SUNLIGHT 

To those members of the Indian Ai\ny who have been privileged 
to visit England, the memory of the reception 'which they received 
by all classes in the Mother Country will never fade. Wherever they 
went there was an enthusiastic welcotyxe. But novrhere was the wel- 
come more cor(^ial than at Port Sunlight, the village which is known 
all over the world as the borne of Sunlight Soap Messrs Lever 
brothers took advantage of the visit paid by our brothers to I.iverpoo'. 
and invited them to view their works and village. The invitation was 
accepted, and on Monday, July 28th, the entire contingent, under 
the command of Lieiit.-Col Dawson, travelled by special steamer 
from liiverpool to New Ferry, where they vere met by the Port Sun- 
light Silver F'rize Fland, and escorted to Port Sunlight about a mile 
and-a half awa\, through gaily-decked ‘Streets lined with cheerinc crowds 
of people, piags and banners were displaced at every point mcl the 
day being gloiiou^dy fine, the scene was nr st enchanting. As the 
stalwart soldiers marched along, m -nv compbmentar} remark^ were 
heard, and the impression they created \\as highly flattering. Mr 
W, II. Lev r, the Chairman and founder of the company, received 
the contingent at the door of the Olfices. and each detachment uas 
guided through the works by an oOiciab The reserve so noticeable 
in the Indian so’ciiery was sfune^^hal broken down, as \\oiu-er after 
wonder was vie\\ed ; and many expressions of delight and astonish- 
ment passed from man to man as they \isited the various depart- 
ments. After leaving the work.s, the dctaciiments were re-formed, 
and cnbTed Hulme Flail— a large and handsome dining room for 
the work girls— -where the olTicers and men were entertained with 
light refre.shmcnts, fruit, ri ars, cigarette^, i.Vc Before leaving the 
hall each man was piesented with a book conuuri.ng views of the 
Village and Works, de.scribing in detail majjv points of interest to the 
visitor, and also a < ardbox coritainiiig sample tablets of Sunlight Soap 
each box bearing l.ii‘ Is in the seven pi iicij);i) Indian languages. 
The men were charmed with their visit, and those who could speak a 
little Pmgli*^!! expressed their ivgri t that they had onl^ been able to 
slay .Mich a shou time. To the villagers the sight of a body of men 
ol sucii splen 'i'.'*ph\siqne and attired in such varied uniforms was 
educational, and the distinctly polite, gentlemanly m -nner of all the 
soldiers impressed everyone. There was at no time the slightest 
sem' lance of rushing or crowding. Everything ^^as done in the 
most orderly style, and w'herc favours were conferred the soldiers were 
profuse in their thanks On the other hand, our Indian brothers 
will take back to ihei’* coiintr}men and to their ioved ones in India 
pleasant stories of their visit to Poit Sunlight, and a i-rngilile gift with 
ample and easily read descriptions of tiie uses of that Sunlight Soap 
of which they have often heard, which has made the pretty villaiie on 
the Mersey possible and famous. • 
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Ensuring comfort and relief in reading and walking. 
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fy iiiiii iiuu ctciucit cuiHicction 

with it. 

Each head-master requites a commissary in the old country 
as much as any bisliop. Ancj he will do well in this connection 
to seciuc, if he can, the services of s^me past member of his 
Staff. Even so he cannot, of course, be certain that he Avill en- 
sure moie than a fair description of the school and of its work to 
applicants. He must resign himself to the necessary limitation 
of his field of choice, and delegate, as a rule, the actual appoint- 
ment which is so fateful of good or evil to him, to a third 
person. Then he has only to sit and wait for the arrival of the 
new master, with the disquieting knowledge based upon his 
past experience, that, if he has been lucky enough to secure a 
good man, the next problem which will trouble him will be how 
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to retain him in face of the many attempts which will be 
made to lure him away, while if the man proves worthless he 
stands committed to employ him throughout the period named 
in the agreement. Tlie buying of a pig in a poke is a pro- 
verbially unsatisfying transaction, but by the nature of the 
case the English liead-mastcr in India can deal in no more 
certain market. ^ 

For on the spot there is piaclically no choice at all. So 
great is the demand for educated masters in this country tliat 
any man worth his salt is never out of employment, while the 
profession is, as a lule, so scandalously underpaid that a man 
who has once given up school life scldc)m, if ever, wishes to re- 
turn to it. There arc lame ducks, cT cciuisc, here as elsewhere, 
and it is a distressing fact that so low is the standaid in most 
scho(ds in this matter tliat the most incompetent people do 
not blush to offer occasional!)" in a spiiit of lofty patronage 
to fill a vacancy on the staff of a Icacling school. Fut woe to 
the head-master who is driven h)" stress of circumstances - j 
engage one of these errant gentleman, even as a temporary 
measure. He is lucky if he escape without a fiist class scandal, 
III any case he runs the ri^k of lowered lone, of undermined 
discipline, of offended colleagues, aiid mutinous classes. It is 
better to run the school short-handed to the extent of half the 
staff than to embark upon an expetiment of this disastrous 
character. 

Frankly recognising then the difficulties that lie in tl\e way 
of the actual engagement of a new assistant master for woik in 
an English school in India, we have now to consider what, under 
the circumstances, should be the type of man that such a school 
should aim at securing, what his position and prospects are, 
and what compensation for exile can faiily be offered to liim. 

Assuming that the school is in the hills, without which proviso 
It is not too much to say that tlie ideal of English public 
school life is not to be realized, an oiler of Rs. 250 per 
mensem, with furnished rooms, fuel, and lights, and llie 
services of a cook and a sweeper provided freo, will suffice 
to attract a man amply qualified to discharge the duties that 
will be required of him. And in fnis connection, it may prove 
useful to observe that it will repay .any school to engage a com- 
petent man at a salary of Rs. 250 in preference to accepting the 
services of two insufficiently qualified teachers at, say, Rs, 100 
each. If a passage out be included in the agreement, care 
should be taken to ensure at least a partial repayment of this 
in the case of a master who desires to terminate his connection 
with the school before the natural conclusion of his engage- 
ment.', Otherwise in the peculiar circumstances of India, 
the gp'Verning body of any school tray find itself continually 
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in the awkward position of paying the passages of men for 
the benefit of other persons or institutions, This contin- 
gency can be easily provided against by the exercise of a 
little forethought. • 

Broadly speaking the type of master, best suited for an 
Indian school is the ordinal y graduate of Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. He should be a fair all lound athlete, the games 
chiefly played in hill schools being ciicket on matting, hoc- 
kc}’, and football. High honours and first class athletics 
are, in general, not required. Tlic standard of work as a rule 
is not worthy of the efforts of a distinguished scholar, and a 
good coach is far more wanted foi games than a compiler 
of centuries or a demon bowlci. And it is rare indeed to 
find a man who has taken high honours who is competent 
or willing to spend hours behind a net insisting on the slope 
of a bat and the pitch of a ball, while among great athletes 
they are few indeed who have the power and patience to 
produce in tlie class-ioom results at all comparable to their 
mighty peifonnances outside it. While the all important 
fact must never be lost sight of that even the premier schools 
in India arc far too poor to support a ciickct master or a 
compiler of delicate Alcaics for tliose advantages alone. 

Owing to past neglect neatly eveiy school in this country 
finds that it has a great deal of lec-;vay to make up in matters 
purely s<.h< ilastic, and that its athletics, valuable as they are 
as a iK‘C('ssaiy portion (<[ its coip >rate life, cannot consequent- 
ly be allowed a pU'^ition of such dominant imi)ortance as llicy 
are apt to claim in England, in schools which can more 
lead.iiy affiud the extra lialf-liolid^rvy '>r the casual sojourn 
in the ii(/spital as the re.^uit of a {ootball accident. So that 
the pos'^ession of cither the intellectual or physical specialist 
upon the si rdV is not precisely the asset that it is at home. 

No, what is required to day in India is the steady pains- 
taking tcaciicr, who-e inteiest in the fintunc of the school 
will be keen enough to lead him to devote his out of school 
time to the iiettermeut of the games with the same patient 
assiduity that maiks his woiking liours. The school itself 
should occupy his future schLiiH's as well as his present energy; 
and it is essential that he should never think of tlie e.xtent to 
which his talent is being buried or of how much better he 
might be doing all the while elsewhere. A plain man content 
with Ills lot and solicitous only to improve his position by 
improving the [)rospects of the scliool in which he holds it, is 
the ideal colleague from the head-master's point of view. No- 
thing can be more distracting than the assistant who tries to do 
his work with attention equally divided between a pile of Latin 
proses and a slip cut out of the daily paper relating to a 
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tutorship to the son of a zemindar or a lectureship in English 
at a Hindu college in the mofiissil. 

And few things can be more dispiriting to those who arc still 
working against great odds to raise the tone and standard of 
Indian education, than to run across one of the complacently 
self satisfied young gentlemen who have turned their backs 
upon the scholastic career, and who from the giddy height 
of a billet in Jute or Petroleum, talk calmly and disloyally to 
all and sundry of the great improvement in their prospects, 
and speak with patronising indifference of the work that now 
lies so far behind and beneath them. Yet it is, perliaps, not 
altogether fair to expect that assistant masters shall alone 
be greater than the average run of humanity. We must 
rather set our brains to work to devise some means whereby 
the very temptations to wlrch tlicy succumb may be reduced 
or removed. Taking the lugh sciiousness of the matter into 
account, we have to discover a method of holding out to our 
younger colleagues some future which shall at least rival the 
attractions of a commercial one, if we wish our schools to be 
permanently and adequately manned. 

It ought not to be quite impossible so to regulate the affairs 
of the profession, as to bring a settled future with an adequate 
competence within the leach of all who endure tlic bmden 
and heat of the day. And in the first place it would seem to 
be eminently advisable to lessen the practical dififiuulty of the 
problem by closing remorselessly the doors of the profession 
itself. There should be registration and recognition of all 
teachers upon the simple basis of pioved efficiency. The posses- 
sion of an English university degree, training in some govern- 
ment teachers* college, or a certain length of service on the 
staff of an approved school, such would be simple tests whose 
fairness would seem beyond dispute as qualifications for regis- 
nation. Once registered, the future of the assistant master 
should be fairly secure, The elimination by this process of the 
lame duck would put a definite stop to underselling in the 
scholastic market, and to the ptesent hideous .complication 
of competition which enables tliat most undesiiabic fowl to 
piotract existence at the expense of the loftier interests of 
education. The payment of head-masters by government 
instead’ of the piesent system of grants in aid would ensure a 
regularity of promotion within the limits of the registered body 
of assistant masters which would largely remove the allure- 
ments at present existing towards a change of life. There are 
many governing bodies, no doubt, that would never surrender 
their right to appoint their own head-masters. But much 
freedom in this respect would still remain to them. The field 
of choice would be amply wide enough. Only if the salary of 
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the head were paid by government the stipulation would be 
made that a man must be selected who conformed by registra- 
tion to the general requirements of government concerning the 
whole profession. Head masters v\jould thus become practi- 
cally members of a state service^ arid tiie harassing uncertainty 
which at present paralyses the efforts of flic very best of them 
would disappear. While the prospect of eventually passing 
into this charmed circle vvou’d ncees'sarily attract to the shores 
of India a better type of assistant master than can be hoped 
for under existing limitations. 

As a recognised branch of the educational service the stand- 
ing of a head-master could not fail to gain in importance and 
security. The work itself is entrancing enough to draw men 
to take it up even now. Butitsuffeis as has been suggested 
from conditions from which the adoption of such a scheme of 
state assistance would deliver it. To lavish time money and 
energy upon a school whose very continued life is uncertain, 
and too often dependent absolutely upon the stay of the man 
himself, in course of time produces disheartening effects upon 
the most devoted. And as things are to-day the one perma- 
nent thing in India is the government. It is not too much to 
say that the head-master who has the most jealous feeling 
about the school of his own creation, and who would resent 
most bitteily any outside inteifcrcncc with his ideals, would 
most gladly wclcoiiic a change which w’ould enable him to 
believe, that however slowly his school might progiess under 
the provcibially cautious guidance of the stale, at least it 
would never go back, and tnat his own work would not be 
thrown away. 

In conclusion, therefore, it would seem that the difficul- 
ties in the way of securing the light type of asistant master 
to woik among English bo^s in India arc great, but not 
insuperable. We must not aim too high, if we do, we 
shall defeat our own object. It must be frankly recognised 
that, at least at present, we do not want actually the level which 
is regarded ft’s necessary in the great schools at home. It is 
not fair either to boys or masters to affect that we do. We 
requiie, in short, neither b/ liiance nor a Blue. But we must 
have English gentlemen, adequately learned, moderate athletes, 
and above all loyal, palient, high-principled, and with their 
hearts in the business. 

On our side we should be able to hold out the following 
attractions. First and foremost, a work of unrivalled interest 
and importance, the creation and maintenance in this country 
of a school life in no way inferior to that which they have 
left to come out to us. The material 'has been proved over 
and over again to be excellent. English and Eurasian boys 
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alike in India have responded nobly to the demands already 
made upon their industry aud obedience. Their brain-power 
is unquestioned, their capacity for athletic development is 
superior to that ot the average schoolboy in England. Crede 
experto. They have the highest opinion of and admiration 
for masters who come to them from the gieat English Univer- 
cities, the glamour of which thoroughly captivates them. He 
must be a poor creature indeed who cannot get the best results 
out of such boys both in work and play. And over all lies 
the charm of pioneer achievement. We arc laying to-day in 
the hill schools tlie foundation of much of the future greatness 
of this country. So far, owing to conditions which it has 
fallen to us to change, boys educated in India have started 
grievously handicapped. Even so. many of them have risen 
to great place, and adorned the records of Indian history 
with useful and honourable lives. But tlicre has not been 
the steady flow into i)ublic service and piivate enterprise of 
well trained intellects and disciplined activities which we hope 
from this day forward to sec. Is the invitation to share in 
the glory of this future, one which will fall unheeded on the 
ears of the men that we look for ? Not so. 

Again, wc are able to offer a freedom from pettiness which 
sweeps like a fresh breeze across the dusty paths of scholastic 
life. India is on a huge scale in many respects, and in none 
more so than in the experience of her boys. Let any young 
master, bored to death within the narrow limits of the intelli- 
gences that it is his business to awaken, pick up l\Ir. Riidyard 
Kipling’s Kim and read the exquisite little piece of word 
painting that sets forth the character and world-knowledge 
of the boys in an Indian hill school. Let him weigh in his 
mind what is there written of the things that, on their way to 
and from school alone, they see and do. And if that picture 
make no appeal to the hunger that should be within him let 
him return to his poky lodging and his evening paper, for he 
is not of those that we seek. 

Lastly, and on a lower plane altogether, we should be able 
to offer a comfortable present, full of interest and vitality, and 
a ceitain future after tlic work r’s done. As we have seen, 
that is a prospect which under present conditions few schools, 
if any, can hold out. But among tht3 many grateful memories 
whicli will hereafter encompass India’s recollection of lier 
present Viceroy, assuredly not the least will be tlie vigorous 
shaking which his forceful presence has created among the 
dry bones of her educational system. And no one with prac- 
tical experience can be in doubt that paramount impoitance 
attaches to those nufseries of the future members of the sub- 
ordinate official grades, of the great commercial class, of the 
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engineerinp, medical, and teaching professions, that we have 
in our hill schools. In the reconstruction and further applica- 
tion of our educational machinery they will doubtless not be 
overlooked. Every fresh encouragthaent that may be given 
to them, eveiy rupee spent upon their needs, will help to the 
firmer assurance of the validity ( f the promises that they ought 
to be in a position to make. Thgn the difficulty that now 
faces us will be removed, there will be no set back to the full 
chaim of our offers, and the position of a master on the staff 
of a leading Indian school will be as much coveted as it is now 
suspected, and as solid as it is now precarious. 

E. A. Newton, M.A. 

Rector of SL Paul's School, Itarjccimg, 



Art. II.— the ROYAL TITLES AND IMPERIAL 
. FEDERATION. 

T he Ergli.**!!, in ‘pile cf iheir many excellent qualities, 
are not a veiy logical people. It is their wont to com- 
placently go on tolerating anomalies of even the most glar- 
ing character and to remove them only when to tolerate them 
any longer becomes a sheer impossibility. Here in India 
we have a striking instance of this weak Ic gical sense of the 
nation in the fact that the teriitoiics whicli till lately bore 
the name of the Noith- Western Piovinces ceased to be the 
norih-wsiei n piovinces of British India on tlie annexation 
of the Panjab over half a centuiy ago. The recent ci cation 
of the Noith-West Piovince made a change in the name 
of the North»-\Vcstern Provir.ccs an imperative necessity. 
“Nothing dies but something mc-urns/^ as the poet says, and 
in every human community ihcie are men whose conserva- 
tive instincts are hint when any gieat change comes upon 
human affairs. So the tlueatcned disappearance of the old 
familiar name “North-West Provinces’' had its mourner 
in the most powerful exponent of conservative English 
opinion. We have another striking illustration of the weak 
English logical sense in a matter of great importance, namely, 
the style and title of tlic Sovereign of the British Empire, 
The title f>f tlie laic ScA’cieign, of blessed memory, was latterly 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Gicat Biitain and Ireland, 
Defender of the P'aith and Empress of India, the colonies, 
some of them of vast extent and of immeasurable potential 
importance, being entirely ignored ; and her title, as it was 
during the earlier years of her reign, retained the long stand- 
ing fiction that the Sovereign of the British Isles was also 
Sovereign of France. It is a little extraordinary, however, 
that on the acccs.^ion of the present Sovereign^ when the 
question came up of revising the Sovereign’s title, delibera- 
tion in the Home cabinet and Home Pailiament and consulta- 
tion with the great colonies of Canada and Austialia should 
have left* Ed was d VIPs titles as Khig of Gieat Britain and 
of all the pjritish dominions beyond the Seas, Defender of the 
Faith, and Emperor of India. This aggregate of titles, which, 
for the sake of convenience, will be called title in this paper, is 
so obviously? open to adverse comment on logical grounds that, 
but for the well-known disinclination (>f the English people 
to move out of old, ^accustomed giooves, and the present 
dominant, oveishadowing position cf the comparatively small 
kingdom of Great Biitain and Ii eland ameng the English- 
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speaking dominions of the British Soveicign, the adr-ption of 
the title would scarcely be intelligible. The United Kingdom 
is a kingdom ; it is too small to be called an empire by itself ; 
so its sovereign must be king 01 quee», and not emperor or em- 
press. But where is the prv)prieiy of tlie Soyerei^rn of a country 
like Canada or Australia, each approaching all Europe in area, 
being called king or queen ? If Canada and AiK->tralia had been 
each a sovereign state and a monarchy, vvouki they have been 
called Kingdoms ? As a matter of fact, again, they are not 
called Kingdoms, and yet, by reason of their present subordi- 
nate position to the mother-country, have they their Sove- 
reign’s title as king. If with the word ‘king' is associated 
the idea of scvcrciguty over tenitory of comparatively small 
dimensions, so as to make it incongruous that the Sovereign 
of territories nearly as large as all Europe should be called 
a king, with the now ‘emperor’ there seems to be associated 
in the English mind, vaguely thougli, the idea of possession 
of absolute power. Theie is no necessary connection, however, 
between ^emperor ' and ‘absolute power,’ and the existence 
of constitutional empires, notably that of the late empire of 
Brazil under Don Tedro, has seived in a measure to dissociate 
the possession of absolute power from tlie title of emperor. 
I.ooking back again to the earlier years of the rrineteenth cen- 
tury, whcic was a king, bcsidc.s that ot the United Kingdf)m, 
who was not an absolute lulcr? Tiic tcuii ‘emperor' thus 
connotes the possession of absolute [jower no more than does 
the term ‘ king^ and nothing could more effcc tnally di>sociate 
the idea of absolute power froin tlie term ‘emperor’ than the 
assumption of the title of emperor ly tlie constitutional 
Sovereign of the gtcalc^t iiiOii.-xi thy in the ucuid. The British 
Dominions as a xJiole is called by evciybociy an Empire- 
Where then is the impropii;:iy of calling the Poveriegn of this 
Empire an Emperor? 

‘ All thi British Dominions beyond the seas ’ must logically 
include India, and yet, in defiance of all logic does India 
figure in the.* Sovereign's title as something outside 'all tlie 
British Dominions beyond tlie Scas\ The icteniion of the 
title of ‘Defender of llie Fajth ’ hurts again the susceptibilities 
of a numerous body among the subjects of the crown, namely, 
Catholics and Dissenters, 

The revised title of the Biitish Sovereign, it is further plain, 
is no way indicative of the unity of the British Empire, Im- 
perialism has for sometime past been a dominant idea in 
Great Britain* and in the Colonies of Canada, Australia 

• ‘Great Britain' is, as usual, used in this paper in Aie sense of ‘Great Britain 
and Ii eland,* and ‘Englishman’ in^ the sense of a native of Gieat Britain or 
Ireland. 
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and New Zealand. At such a time it would not have been 
unreasonable to expect that the revised title of the Biitish 
Sovereign would have been such as to announce to the world 
the 7 inity of tlie Briti;»h Empire under one common name. 
But things have, aftei all, not been ripe yet for such unifica- 
tion, and so there has been none. Dominions even of the 
rank of Canada and Australia are still called ‘ colonies/ a 
term which proclaims their infciitiiity of position in relation 
to the mother-country, and in the Sovereign's title they are 
lumped up togetiier with petty colonics like Jamaica and 
Barbados under the phrase ‘all the British Dominions beyond 
the Seas/ wlnle Ireland, with a p .puiaiioii not now laiger than 
that of Canada, is specified by name. 

The present title of the British Sovereign has not thus the 
elements of permanency about it. It stands in need of 
future revision in older that it may fitly lepresent the character 
of the Empire, and avidd hulling ilie susceptibilities of any of 
its component paits or riny large sections of the pcjpulation of 
any of these parts, The United Kingchjm is a Kingdom, 
Canada a dominion, and Ausitalia a coin m* n wealth ; and there 
is every likelihood of New foundland joining Canada and New 
Zealand joining Austialia in no long time. fSoiith Afiica, 
when confc’deiated together, will dr)ubtK‘Ss pick up a sficcial 
designation to mark its position as a /lee stat«^ under the 
Britfsh flag. India is a dependency bearing by herself the 
name of Empire, and tlierc aie other c/e/)em]encics besides— 
colonies, protectorates, and spheres of influence. Kingdom, 
dominion, commonwealth and dv])cndcnc/cs of all grades may 
well come under the common designation of dominions in tlie 
aggregate ; and so the Sovereign c.f the Biitish dominions as 
an may appropriate!}’, it seems, be styled King 

Emperor of the British dominions. A7;/^in conjunction with 
Emperor would indicate the histoiical evolutic'U of the King of 
the United Kingdom of Gieat Britain and Iicland into the 
Sovereign of the Biitish Empire, and as fitly complimentaiy at 
the same time to the United Kingdom as being the nucleus 
and head centre of the Empire. There is much in a name, 
and so a unified designation for the British Sovereign would 
go sonje way towards promoting unity of feeling aaiong the 
populations of the several scattefed pails of the Empire. 
India’s claims to be called an empiic, as eloquently set forth by 
the Viceroy in his Darbar spetch, is indeed very great, but, 
though she is called an empire, she is c nly an empire within a 
wider monarchy which is also called an empire, namely, 
the British Empire, so that it is a question whether, instead of 
being broadly called^* an empiie, she would not, after the 
example of Canada and Australia, better be called by a specific 
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designation other than empire, and whether such specific desig- 
nation should not be the pure Hindustani word Raj. Raj 
answers to the English word Monarchy^ and is applicable to 
any kind of monaichy, — an empire* a Kingdom or a petty 
principality. • 

The imperialist idea has got hold in a way of the national 
mind in Great P>ritain as well as in the colonies (/f Canada, 
Australia and New Zealand, But tlie dreams of those who 
cherished the faith of a close union between the motlicr-country 
and her colonics on the basis of a cu^toms-lcague or even of 
a war-leagne have been rudcl}^ dispelled by the results of the 
Colonial Conference lately held in London, The historical 
evolution of the British Einpiie has been such that no conceiv- 
able kind of fotlcration can turn it into a consolidated, integral 
State like America or Russia. Consisting, as it does, of terri- 
tories scatteicd all over the world, with interests accordingly 
of a widely divergent character, the British Empire wants the 
dements of cohesion that America and Russia possess. Por- 
tions cjf the Em[)ii'c are, again, organised wholes, which would 
by no means like to fin ego their individuality or any measure 
of the iiub'peiidencc they now posses'c. The union between 
Great Britain and he r self-governing colonics, it is now plain, 
must rnrdnly be of the nature (T a perpetual defensive league. 
The trerid of things is c>bvioiisly tovards Canada C2/m New- 
foundland, Australia ann New Z-^aiand, and South Africa con- 
federated together and given the right of self-government 
becoming each an intc'gial State whh a complete organisation 
of its own like tliat c'f ll"»c United Kingdom itself. Such com- 
plete organisation would necessarily include means of defence 
by land and n, that is, '^nch defence as each state would require 
for itself. Besides a defertsive league, the bond of union be- 
tween Great Britain and licr self-governing colonies should in- 
clude also a Common diplomatic and consular service and a com- 
mon citizenship cnlitlirg the people of the several States to ad- 
mission on perfectly equal terms to all offices within the Em- 
pire. A unidn like this w<'u]d Icfwc each member of the union 
to seek its own w'elfarc in rt? own way, while, in the matter of 
defence, at the back of the Sifrength of each there would be the 
strength of all tlic others. .This would obviously be a -gain to 
each, for the aggregate means of defence would be far greater 
than could be provided by each State for itself by stretching 
its resources to the utmost limit, and the stretching of resources 
to the utmost limit would never be needed by any one of the 
States by reason of the other States being at their back. A 
common diplomatic and consular service 'jicre is already for the 
whole Empire, but it is disadvantageous to Great Britain in that 
she has to bear the whole cost of the seivice, and also the colonies 
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in that the field of recruitment for the service is Great Britain 
alone. The cost should be fairly distributed, and the field of 
recruitment extended so as to include all the self-governing 
units of the Empire. As fj^r all offices within the Empire being 
thrown open on perfectly equal terms to Colonials, John Stuart 
Mill more than a generation back, put this fortli as the only 
feasible bond of union between the United Kingdom and her 
Colonial dependencies, though he admitted that suggestions 

for the establishment of a representative body for foreign 
and impel ial concerns, in which the United Kingdom, Canada 
Australia, and South Africa should each be adequately repre- 
sented, proceeded from feelings of equity and conceptions 
of public moiality, which are worthy of all praise." The 
question is now not exactly at the same stage as when Mill 
wrote ; nor is the expedient proposed by him of throwing 
open the service of Government in all its departments and in 
every pait of the empire, 011 pefectl)' equal terms, to the inha- 
bitants of the colonics one calculated to sf»tisfy permanently 
great and growing colonies like Canada and Australia, as it 
does satisfy the Channel Islands, which have at picsent a popu- 
lation of only some loo.ooo inhabitants and can have in future 
none but a magniticcnt addition to this number. 

Mr. Chamberlain at the Colonial conference announced that 
the United Kingdom was ready to give the self-governing 
colonies a share (>f control over impeiial and foreign concerns 
as soon as they would be ready to bear a share of the imperial 
burrhms. But these burdens aie veiy heavy, and this because 
the United Kingdom has powerful and lieavily armed neigh- 
bours with whom her rclatir)ns are not always of a very 
friendly character and because her entanglements are numerous 
in Asia and Africa. Ail this requires the maintenance of 
vast armarsents by sea and land, upon objects in whicli the 
colonies are little ir'itero'jtcd. No wonder then that the 
colonies arc ru^t eager to have a share of control over imperial 
and foreign concerns at the cost (>f bearing any appieciable 
share of the imperial burdens. A driblet of ;^'5c_;000 a year 
is the high-water mark of Colonial contribution at present 
towards the maintenance of the imperial navy and the premier 
colony, Canada, holds itself entirely aloof in this matter. The 
self-governing colonics ai'e agreed that they should remain in 
the bonds of political union with the mother-country, and in 
order that this bond of union may be equitable all round it is 
necessary that colonies like Canada and Australia, which have 
now grown to maturity, should provide themselves with naval 
armaments adequate to their wants and to that extent relieve 

Repreuniative Govef fiwcni. 
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the mother-country of a portion of her naval expenditure, and 
that there should be a definite ai rani.^emcnt ab(jiit the distiibu- 
tion of the cost of tlie diplomatic and consular service, Canada 
and Australia bearing each a small sliare on the cost propor- 
tioned to the small share c^f benefit each dcrjves from the service. 
The question of war is the one aspect of the relation between 
the mother-country and tlie ^reat colonies tliat immediately 
presses for solution. As matters* now stand if j^real Bi ilain 

is at war with any State, the colonies too are at war with 
that State. This can cause no practical inconvenience to the 
colonies if the State in question is so weak that it can do no 
harm to any of them. The case would be oihciwise, however, 
in the event of a war between Great Britain and any cjreat 
Power or combination of Great Powers, p'or the safety of the 
colonics in such a case, one of two courses is open. Either 
the colonies should liave some control over Great Britain’s 
wars so that no wats Avnild be cnteied upon by her which the 
colonics did not approve or they should have tlic ri^ht of 
remaining neutral when Great Britain had any war with a 
Great pf»wcr. The latter is a question of an international 
character and so one not to be settled by a private arrangement 
between Great Britain and her colonics. The former is theie- 
fore the (mly course that seems feasible. A share of control 
over questions of war then the coIoni(\s should have if they 
arc to remain politically attached to Great Britain. Such 
share of control cannol fail to have the whole effect of making 
Great Britain more pjacinc tiian s’ne has yet become. Slie has 
inherited certain unhappy war -like in common with 

her great European nt*igbb<un’^, and 'she has been foremost in 
the matter of ag^rre .-mu and anisexatioru 'The field of 
aggression and auuoxatiou lias been greatly nan 0 a <’ d since 
the recent partition of llu‘ African continent, and the British 
Empire has now attauud such enormous expansion tliat any 
further exjfan i.ui, except perhaps the occupation of some of the 
yet unoccupied i^ilands of the Pacific which Australia is so very 
eager to 'h-tve is no w'ay dc‘^iiabie. Great Ihitarn tlicn, with the 
convenience of her colonies, may well impose upon herself a 
self clcipving ordinance dispaiming ali forcible annexation of 
territory in future and irivitc olhei Powers to do ,the like. 
The desire of appropriating foreign teriitor\^ is the chief incen- 
tive to war and so a renurciation of tin's desire by the most 
powerful empire in the world would be a great liclp to the 
cause of peace all over the world. Further conquests being 
renounced the Empires sole concerns would be defence, and in 
this great Britain with llie co-operalion of her self-governing 
colonies and her great dependcnc}^ of Intfia would be invincible 
so long as the course of war iciuarns. 
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It IS a question whether, along witli participation in control 
over war, should not be asst.ciatcd also pai tieij ation in control 
over dcpcnclenci 'S. It is certainly desirable that the Govern- 
ment of depc^ndencics, pai ticularly (4 tlie ^!'{.at dependency of 
India should be bc\ oml the lan^je of Ihitish paity politics, and 
this would be effectively scciiicd only if direction and control 
about it icstod, not with the Biiti^^h rarliamcnt, but witli a 
representatue body in which, alone with Great Britain, the 
self-^u)vcrning colonies should aNo be represented. But the 
time seems distant when this could come about. For the 
present and for some time yet to come, the management of 
all dependencies — India, which is governed on the crown 
colony method, other crf)wn colonies, protectorates, and 
spheres of influence-- ninst rest with Great Britain alone. 
The gaiiisoning of dependrncios, the can}ing (-n of .such 
wars as ate now being earned on again.st the Mullah in 
S'^nuibland and against the Sultan (4 Kano, and c'thcr troubles 
of the like kind, tlie sclf-':^«'-verning colmiics can have little 
desire to .share with the mother cc-uniiy. ihit when order 
comes to rt’ign in tltc big African dependencies, as does now 
reign in India, and when the .‘•ci ni ng colonies dcmble 
or ticblc their present pojujlations, it w'ill be time it seems 
for their coming in hT a share of rcaitroi ever dcpr-ndencies 
and a -hare al^^o of tb.c rc.-ponsibiiities that go alcmg with such 
control. 7'liis is a matter, though, of no immediate concern. 

I'he great dependency of Iirdia not onh* ['.ays her vva)', but 
materially iiclp>s the Knifiirc. Certain other dependencies — 
crown colonies and protectorates — are likewise self-suppoi ting. 
Generally speaking, Biiti.-»h (h'pendencics are, as all depen- 
dencies sh(jul(l be, luir on such iines as to make them self- 
swppoiting, Foitions ( 1 teiirtoiy like Gibraltar or Malta, which 
are held h)r military or naval pin poses, foini, of course, a 
cla.ss a[)art : and petty ciov. n colc.nies can ruver have the 
mean.s of fully prtniding f-r then* defence, for wdn'ch they 
must lean, primarily, upon (iraat Biitain, and wb.cn necessary 
iipCiii tliC rest of the Fiiq'iit: be^i(]ts, Lctliny; alone the 
lesser dependenries, it cannot be claimed even for the great 
dependency of India that it sin irl,d be represented in an 
Imperial. Federal (k>iincil sitting in London, in a similar 
way with Great Biilain and lier self-governing colonies. But 
some measure (4 repre.scntation, India in the first [ilace, and 
after her llie crown coloniv-s and protectorates slioiild have 
in the Ihitish Parliament, .so long as they are exclusively 
under tiie control of Great Biitrin, and in a Federal Council 
when there comes lobe one. 

Irish discontent is *'novv the greatest difficulty in British 
home politics. Even Gladstone's high statesmanship, which 
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knew SO well to adapt itself to the chanprhif^ order of thincjs 
failed to successfully tackle this Irish difficulty. His scheme 
of Home Rule for Ireland \vas a clear failure, and any other 
scheme (ui the same lines would be »<oomcd to equal faihue. 
To the outside observer, it is not very clpar why Home Rule 

all round for England, Wales, Scotlanrl, and Ireland, on the 
lines of such Home Rule as there is for the provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada, and for the* piovinccs of the (j tmmon- 
wealth of Austialia, together v\iiha British Pailiamciit answer- 
ing to the Dtuninion on the Commonwealth Pailiament, does 
not ct'inmend itself to British Statesmen of all shades of 
opinion, and to tire Biiti h public generally, as the only effective 
practicable device for putting an end to Iiish discontent. 
Upon tins purel}^ British questitju it is nut indeed for an Indian, 
like the j»r.jsent writer, t<» put forwaid any specific scheme. 
It is for the Britisli people tlicmselves to solve it in a wa}^ that 
wonlil be agreeable to the gieat nnj Tity of those who are 
vitally int(irrsted in the matter. Bui upon a question that is 
specially Indian, namely the position and prospects of India 
in any possible f('deratiwn c)f the Empire, ait Indian may well 
claim to have his say. Naturally enough an Indian can 
take up tlie India»i point of view better than thcfoicigncr 
can. 

India is a verj' importatit member of the Empire, and 
contiibuies so hugely t‘>\v;uds the niriintenance ot Gicat 
Biitaiids high pf)''itiou among i-.'dions that even eminent Britisli 
Statesmen have loudly proclaimed it to be the biiehte't jewel 
in the Biitish cicovii. So it is in a ceitahi sc" >c. lint in that 
whicl) is the true measure of a couniry’s greatness, iramcl}', 
the quality of tlie units T the renntiy’s pnpulati«'n, India is a 
long uvry behind n<>t oidy Gie it Britain herself, but also be- 
hind Canr.da and Austi' diln. That the quality of tlic units oftiie 
Canadian and the AiPtrahan pupui.ition is much l-iglrer than 
that of tlie Indian, and that in industr)-, trade, commeice, and 
wealth, as c^dculated per head of po[)ulation, Canadians and 
Australians rrc far anti away in advance of the Indians, are 
facts not unktiown to Biitish Slatcsimm and the British public. 
But though far behind Caiupla and Australia wdien the average 
per head of population is considered, India lias a much larger 
aggregate revenue and offtus a mucli ampler maiket, unres- 
tricted by any possible protective tariffs, for British commcice, 
and above all, she is, as a subject coiinti v, under the absolute 
control of Great Britain in all motters and supplies very highly 
paid appointments to a numerous body of Britishers in the 
Civil, Medical ann Military Services. So India is at present 
of far greater value to Great Britain than Canada and 
Australia are. But the rate of future progress in Canada 
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and Australia must be more rapid than in India, so that their 
relative iin['»'WtaFicc mu^t iar^rly increase in futuie. Only 
if they arc retained as integral paits of tlie British EinpirCi 
can this Empire maintaiiu its position as a first class fState, 
side by side, with the Aineiica and Russia of the future. 

Generally speaking, physical infoiionty is the most marked 
inferioiity of the Indian to the European. Though in certain 
paits of In lia tlic .'.tandaid ut physique is on a par with the 
Euro[>ean, over the greater part of the country the physique 
of tlie pcopi'j is low indeed — so low as to place them at a 
great cii^iMlv'intage in the field of competition with more 
vigorous laces of men, The ‘animal qualities of a race/ 
says tile great Englisii phil(»sophei\ Herbert Spencer, form a 
necessary basi=, for all higher qualities. The leaders of 
sociftl reform in India would do well to always keep in view 
tin’s fundament d tiulli, 

Kobody pielctuls that, if Canada and Australia are fit for 
self-G A’eVniuf nr, India is ft also, or can be fit very soon. 
Her p tsition for a long time yet to come must be one of 
de;pendenco, But while in a position of de[jendence, is she 
not to be gradually trained so as to tie fit ultimately to 
manage ail lier afl'airs herself, and thus beenme a moie valuable 
meinbei of the Empiic th^m she now is ,r> The benefit she 
lias derived from the Brnish ctuinection ha-, been simply 
immense, Briiisii maiil'' anc * of order and British installation 
of progtess on Western lines have been to her a tioon above 
ail prire. JUit wlnle tins is fieeiy conceded it cannot be 
maintained that the i 5 n(id) system of G«/Vcrnmcnt is all that 
can be dedre-i and that thcie are not great difficulties in the 
wav of it'i alUining the full nieasuic c,f equity towards which 
it is but slow ly tending. Tlierc can be no disguising the fact 
tint tlicic \Ti a diiect antagonism of interests between large 
and poweifui section- of the British people and the people of 
Imiia, and Bistish statesmen, lunvever high their individual 
Sense of equity may be and however clear and far reaching 
their political vision, cannot suddenly make anyrad'cal changes 
that would violently disturb powcrtul vested interests. The 
classes of the Biitish people whir.h now furnish youths to 
fill the highly paid Indian Civil S^crvice and to officer the 
Sepoy army in India would naturally look with disfavour 
upon any scheme tliat would aim at making much cheaper 
Indians, on peifcctly equal terms the competitors of such 
Biitish 5/ouths. In effecting reforms statesmen have indeed 
to overcome resistance, but wise statesmanship has often to 
choose the line of least resistance. The present supiemely 
capable and clear-siglAcd Viceroy in creating the Imperial 
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Cadet corps, has taken a step that can provoke no resistance. 
Blit can this quiet beginnin.:^ fail to eventual y lead to the 
opening-up of Corninissions in the SepoY Army to all Indians 
who on peifect equal terms, prove their fitness in competition 
with Britons and Colonials ? The Biitish national conscience 
is a i)rogressive conscience, and there can be no doubt that 
British public tipinion will, as time rolls on Vie more and more 
in favour of removing all sorts ctf disabilities under which 
Indians now labour, and fiom which Iiid'ans themselves, as 
they progrc-i^, would naturally seek to be delivered. 

The British conquest of India has not done the country the 
greatest good that a conqueiing race can do to a country 
coiKpiered by it. This greatest gO(Kl is the settlement of the 
conquerors among the coiKpiered, and the formation, in conse- 
tjucnce, of a united connuunity having common aims and 
aspirations, this unite*! c*)intniinity being all tlie richer for the 
ricccssion of the (piaiiiies of the conquering lace to the qu dities 
of the cfinqiu red. Rnglishmen ol the better sort — members 
()f the Civil, Metliccd and Military Services, and planters and 
merchant‘s, who have spent the best years of their lives in 
India — have seldom thought of making India their own or 
tluir childien's home. They lu.ve been birds of passage, 
and thoLigli benclit has come to the country from the presence 
of such biuK of passage, this benefit has been nothing like 
what it iniLdit have been if any considerable section among 
them liad settled in the country for good, and liad tlius coiru* 
to have a permanent stake in its destinies. The people of 
European desrent now domiciled in the* country belong, 
gencraliy speaking, to the lv>wcr strata of Europeans, and they 
are, gcuierady sp niking, infrjrior in brain power to men belong- 
ing to the nioie intellectual classes of the native Indian 
popnlalion. Wbar a va'u lolc addition to the pieseiit weak 
ilomicilo 1 coinmuhity would it be if any considerable number 
fjf AngK)- Indians of the Civil, Medical and Midtary services 
i.^uild be in. iuced to settle with their fainilicb in India! The 
gain wouid be not one to this paiticnlar ctimmunit)' alone, 
but to tlie entire Indian community. We all know wliat a 
valuable element the Parsi. population ot India is — rather 
less than 10 ),ooD inflividuals*in the midst of near 300,000,000. 
Would not men of British bone and muscle and brain' with 
all the qualities of body and niiiui that these imply, be a still 
more valuable addition in proportion to their number ? Parsis 
have not degenerated in the hot Indian climate, nor have the 
Armenians and Jews settled in the c(»aiitry for hundretls of 
years. The Armenians at any rate oiigmally belonged to 
a country which, from its altitude, if not its latituil«\ 
has a climate not less cold than that of England. But 
VOL. cxvr.) 23 
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they moved on progressively to warmer and warmer 
climates, and so at present they stand the Indian climate well. 
Settlers of British descent have not thriven well in the West 
Indies. But In their cas'j there was the drawback of a sudden 
tiansition from a c;old to a very hot climate. Nevertheless 
there has been acclimatisation to a certain extent, particularly 
in the island of Barbados, the oldest of British possessions 
in that pait of the world. In the case of British settlers in 
India the tiaiisition need not he sudden. There are hills and 
plateaux ii'i India wheie the temperature is cool enough in 
summer. Residence in such hills or plateaux would be a 
necessary preliminary to residence in the plains The secret 
of successful acclimatisation is progressive movement, so that 
any sudden change from great heat tt) great cf)ld and 7 ice 
versa may be avoided. British setlhTs in India would be 
in the position of Armenians whom the pursuits of trade and 
commerce iiave made residents of a tiopical climate. They 
would have no out-door manual woik t'> do It may tlicn 
be fairly assumed that Englishmen settled in India, though 
they would necessarily undergo a chruigc of tj'pe to even a 
greater extent than they hav^e done in North America arni 
Australia, where the climate is more suitable for them, would 
undergo no actual degeneration. The Woodburns and Cottons 
who have worked for generations in liulia, have shown no 
signs of degeneracy, llesidcncc in Indian hills or plateaux 
could d(' for others what residence in Cheat Biitain in the 
earlier years of life and during leave while in scivicc did for 
them. Besides there is nothing to pi event an)' domiciled 
European from going to Europe for pm poses of education 
and passing a few years there. Modern science, again, could 
furnish immeioiis appliances for acclimatisation such as weie 
not pos'^ible in past times, A superior cla^s of domiciled 
Europeans living as natives of this countiy in ti)uch with other 
natives would be a powerful instrument f)f Indian progress;, 
and they would at the same time be able to furnish to the 
Indian Services, at much less cost, nu n of ac good a stamp 
as the men now drawn fiom Great Britain. The present high 
standaid of the services would , thus be kept up without 
extensive importations of costly foieign rtlucated labour ; 
and Hindus (Sikhs and Jains are lightly included under this 
term) and Muhammadans and Parsis and other communities 
in India could also furnish men of as good a stamp. Further 
a strong domiciled European community in India would he 
a strong permanent link between Great Britain and India. 
For a long time yet to come it would be necessary indeed, in 
the interests alike* of India and of the Empire, to have a 
good number of high-type Englishmen to conduct the higher 
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aflairs of the country. But it is one thing to have a com- 
paiatively small band of Englishmen at the head of aftaiis 
and quite another thing to have a numerous body of English- 
men to look after such affairs as can, be equally well looked 
after by natives of the country at much less cost. 

Anglo-Indians,* as a rule, live in isolation from the natives 
« f the country, and Em (-Indians,* taking their cue from 
Anglo-Indians, try to k(-ep themselves at a distance from the 
bulk of their countrymen and hanker after exceptional 
privileg('S. This attitude of theirs would naturally incline 
native public opinion to view with disfavour any proposal for 
stiengthening their coinnmnity. But tiie proposal put forth 
in this paper aims at inakuig Indians them. We all know 
tlie late Sir John Woodburn’s feeling acknowledgment of 
three g(Mierationb of his, having eaten the salt c»f India, ai'd 
Sir Heniy C()tlon\ declaration about his being a hereditaiy 
member of th ■ Indian administration; and we know also 
the deep feeling of syn^pathy put foith for ti\c children of the 
soil. '1 hal the descendants of high-type Englishmen, domi- 
ciled in India would have sympnthy for tlic Indian races, may 
tlicn be fairly assumed, and the presence in India of such me!i, 
U'(?uld be the best of heb)S towards India\s freedom fiom a 
state of peipctiial pupilage. 

The dcsiiabiiit}’, for India’s good, of a strong domicil' d 
EuiiJpean coinmunity^ bciiig granted, the question that lias to 
be faced is the devising of a practicable scheme for tlt« creation 
of .such a cormnunity. Only inducements of a very extraoidi- 
nary character could tempt Anglo-Indians fn" the better sort 
to make India their liome. Such inducements would cost 
intMiey, ami tile question would Biitish public opinion and 
the Biiti^li I'ailiament b(^ w-ai over to allow any expenditure 
loi .in object like this ^ Supposing them to be won over, the 
means tn be em: loy('d t >r attaining the object might b'-i as 
to'i.nvs : — Liberal pensions on a considei ai)ly lower scale to 
who choose to ictuin to the old country on letiiemciii 
irom veivice in India ; ample help frmri th? State tow. rds 
the. itoaiOing aiid education of the ciiildren of sucli domiciled 
Angl(.-1 miians in suitable lv:)calitics ; and reservation of a good 
number of civil appointments in the cemntty and of a very 
muc h larger ininiber of military appointmemt s for domiciled 
Anglo-In.iian youths. As the numbei of permanent Anglo- 
Indian settleis in any one year would be l)nt small, the 

* ‘ Ani^lo-lndi.in ’ is here Usccl 111 its {generally accepted sfine, ami 

‘ Eiiro-Iiitiiaii ’ in tlie sense attnehed to ‘*Anj;lo Indian ’ by the Im- 
perial An.!:;]? Indian Association.” ‘Euro-Indian’ woidti thus b* 
piplicable to Knropenns b> bmh 01 dr.sceni domiciled in India and to 
pei’pje of mixed Euiopoan and rndiaii bloud. 
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initial annual cost for the promotion of such settlement wonUl 
be small, and the increase of the cost, year by year, would 
be small too. The great difficulty would be to get the 
principle accepted — that tbe object proposed would be worth 
the cost. As regards the reservation of appointments for 
domiciled Europe. uis, the proportion sh >uld of course vary 
from time to time, so that the amount of encouragement held 
out in the beginning might grow less and less as the object 
for which it was lield out approached nearer and nearer to 
attainment. The test for admission to tlie services should 
of course be the same for all without distiction of colour or 
creed, and all British subjects, to whatever p u t of the world 
they might belong, sliould, on perfectly equal terms, be eligible 
for admission. Further, it is desirable that candidates selected 
for the same kind of service ?»honld go tlirough a common 
course of instruction together for some time, so that a spirit 
of comradeship might giow up among them, and race pre- 
judices might be embed. One country holding am thci* 
permanently in subjection is a thing altogether repugnant to 
the spirit of rnotlern civilisation, and if Great Britain is to 
gradually train up India to arrive at tlie self-governing stage 
in the future, however remote that future may be, one very 
effective means towards that end would be the permanent 
settlement of Anglo-Indians of the better type on Indian soil. 

If, ff)r keeping up llie present Anglo-Indian stand.ird of 
efficiency in the Civil, Medical and Military Services without 
extensive importations from Great Britain, — the sett lement ot 
retired Civil, Medical and Military oflicins be desiiablc to 
keep up the present standard of such soldierly qualities as are 
now to be found in tlie rank-and-file oi the Biitish army in 
India,— it would be desirable to have small colonies of picked 
European soldier*^ planted in suitable localities. The descen- 
dants of sucii colonists could form a valuable, tin ugh minute, 
addition to the martial races of India, and from them could 
be obtained handfuls of soldieis of European descent, who, 
with the best Sikhs and Guikhas, would fiiinislt a moii< I for 
the native Indian army, Tltc settlement of Militaiy Colonists 
is again a question of cost, and so it is beset with difficulties. 
But if the principle i.s accepted, ‘the cost, year by year, need 
not be 'large. 

The antagonism of interests between large and powerful 
sections of the British people and the people of India, before 
referred to, would be a great obstacle in the way of the 
principle of European settlement in India being accepted. 
It would be best, it seems, if Native Rulers in the countiy 
made a beginning in * the direction of getting Europeans of 
tlie better sort to settle in tlun'r States, and to enlightened 
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Native Governments, like that of Mysore, the; idea of hoMino; 
out special cncourn^cments to capable and sympathetic 
Europeans to settle permanently in India, may perhaps com- 
mend itself. When learning was nt a low ebb among the 
Brahmans of Bengal, King Adisur of Bengal invited learned 
Brahmans from Kanauj, gave them rich* gifts of land, and 
settled them with their families in Bengal With the Brahmans 
came also Kayasths from Kanauj.* The decendants of these 
Brahmans and Kayasths now constitute the foremost section 
of the people of Bengal. Bengal would be nowhere now 
without her Brahmans and her Kayasths, Indians of the 
present day do possess indeed many estimable qualities 
but it is a patent fact that there are qualities of bod}" and 
mind in which they are mucii behind Englishmen. Were it 
not so the English would not be here to rule over them. Men 
of th'^ good English stock settled in India would be standing 
models for teaching Indians qualities in which they are defi- 
cient and whicli Englishmen possess in abundant measure, 
and they would be the countrymen of Indians, ready to 
mak^‘ common cause with them in all matters of national 

coiicei n, 

A federation of Ciicat Biitain and her colonies and depen- 
dt'i^c'es would not bring together the whole of Great Britain, 
for ouLsidc the ih itisli Empire there is the Great American 
Rcj)ubdc whirl], from the magnitude and richness of its 
rcsomccs and the character of its people, seems obviously 
destined to become the strongest and wealthiest among the 
i^rcat Et]glish-spcaking countiics of tin* w«»sid, and thj stronge.st 
and wealthiest country likewise in the world. Little England 
iTviy well feel proud that she h.as expanded into a wide, wide 
En(^lisJihind, a name under wl'.ich could fitly be included all 
lands wlicre iMiglisli is now the language of the people, and 
a time may come when rill this Englishland will be politically 
imited. At present, however, a close rapprodument between 
the E]]glish-?pcaking lands now under the British Crown 
together with the non-English-spcaking British dependencies 
oil tiK* (»nc hand and the English-speaking Ameiican Union 
on the other, is alone possible, and such rapprodicinent is 
greatly to be desired iiT the interests of peace and progress 
Till ovcw the world, it coiled give the great English-speaking 
race that pi rpoialcrant weight in tlie councils of nations, 
winch its present position in the world entitles it to, but which 
neithei the Biitish Empire alone nor the United States alone 
could command All fiicnds of humanity must, therefore, hail 
with delight the growing good feeling between old England 
and her most vigorous ofl^spring acros.s tJie seas. 

SYAKNA(1^^RAN GANGULI. 



Art. Ill— imperial CALICUT. 

I F the Zamorin of Calicut — a descendant of one of the oldest 
dynasties in this vast Empire — sliould accept the invita- 
tion of Ills Excellency Lord Cuizon to attend the forthcoming 
magnificent Proclamation pageant in the ancient and historic 
city of Delhi*, he will certainly be one of the most picturesque 
figures in the gorgeous galaxy of Indian Piincesand Chiefs 
who will be gathered together on that historical occasion, the 
grandeur of which, apart from anything that may be said in its 
justification, bids fail to transcend even the dieams of the most 
ostciiiatious of Oriental rulers, modern or ancient. The 
Zamorin of Calicut, were he to visit the Delhi Durbar, would 
go there enveloped, so to speak, in an atmosphere of ancient 
history, and his presence would be calculated IC) remind the 
student of histor)^ uf some of th<' most stiiring, iin[)vn'tant and 
picturesque events Jind chains of events coniucied with the 
slow and steady giowth and conscdidaiion of Hiiiish juiwer in 
Southern A-ia. The present is, therefore, nn oppoitune season 
for glancing biicfl)’ at the long and clu qutrud history of 
(•rdiciit — ‘ Iinpeiial Calicut, tlie lordly seat of the first 
Monroch of the Indian State,'’ as Camcen'', the soldicr-poct of 
Portugal desciibes it in one place in his fascinating and iin- 
moital epic — [\\(^ Lnsuidas, Tlie difficult}^ in liealing with the 
liistoiy (,f a town hk^‘ Calicut is that of finding a suitable 
'■ jumping off place fiom v\hich to stait. The eailiest and 
obscurest tiaditions and legends connected with it are natuially 
mixed up in a manner that admits of no separation with those 
relating to the ancient province or kingdom of vvhicli it foimcd 
a portion. Accoiding to Hunter, Calicut was known to the 
European, chiefly on account of its pepper trade, as fai back 
as in the times of Sinbad the Sailor, which take's ns, it will be 
lemcmbeicd, into the days of the Roman Icmpiic. It ai^o 
lii.storically ccitain that its coiiimudious poit, ” to borrow 
another phrase fiom Canui'iis, was tHini!i<ii to Eastern navi- 
gatois. and that the Near East made its acquaintance and had 
commercial relations with it even 'in tlie time of Solomon the 
Wi.e, for the building of whose temple at Jerusalem ships 
weie sent to the Mrdabar (krast for gold and spices and ivoiy 
and peacock's feathers. The Phcunicians, tlie greatest com- 
mercial nation of antiquity, are also known t » have traded with 
it 3,000 years ago. In the same waters in which modem 
Icviatiums, flying the British flag, now anchor in considerable 

• The Zamorin aid uoi atiend the Durbar, on the plea of lU-heahh. 
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numbers every year, the well-appointed and efficiently-manned 
Phoenician sea-going ships, by winch the nation, according to 
no less an authority than Ezekiel,” was replenished and 
glorified exceedingly in the heart lof the sea,’’ rode proudly a 
thousand years before ("hrist, at a time, in/act, when our great 
Anglo-Celtic race, now the greatest sea-power in the world 
had not yet begun to weld itself into a cohesive whole. 

The Calient of the Z^morins • may be said to have entered 
into the pJ^gc of history, as an independent item, somewhat 
over a thousand years ago when the last king or Emperor of 
Mal.ibar — ("heriiman Pciumal — secretly set out on a voyage to 
Arabia undei extraordinary ciicumstances, which will bear 
repetition. The Peiumal dreamed one night that the full 
moon appealed at Mecca on the night of the new moon, and 
that, when at the meridian, she split into two, one of the halves 
descending to the foot of a hill, where the other half joined it, 
and both Of them tlien set. It transpired that very shortly 
after this dream some Mahomedan pilgrims en to Screndib 

had an andicnce of the Pcrmnal, and casually informed him 
that the Pioi^het had converted a large number of unbelievers 
by niearas of the vt iy miracle which the Empeior had dreamt 
about. Tin’s circumstance so woiked upon the feelings of the 
latter that he made c'Ut a deed paititioning his dominions 
among the various petty Chieftains and then secretly embark- 
ed for Mecca, which, however, he does not seem to have reach- 
ed. The partition \^as a very elaborate one, but it ai'^pears to 
have left the Zamorin out in the cold, wiiich was ccitainly a 
regrettable matter, sccirg that tlic Zamosin, according to local 
tradition, was the survivor of two Puntnra youths of noble 
lineage, who by their valour and prowess had diiven out from 
the Peiiunars tciritoiy, after a battle which lasted three days, 
a Pandyan King who had had the temerity to invade the 
country and had taken possession of a port of great strategical 
importance. However, just as the Peiumal was on the point of 
setting sail, the Zamorin appeared and the emperor infi^rm^d • 
him that liis kingdom had nearly all been apportioned, never- 
theless, there remained one desoitr or village so small, that a 
cock crowing could be heard all over it, also a stietch of thorny 
jungle. These territories were received gratefully by the 
Puntura youth, and they were accompanied with the of tiie 
Emperor’s own sword of battle, bearing the inscription to die 
and kill and seize.” This wonderful Excaliour is still preserved 
and jealously cared for in the ancient palace of the Zamorins, 
some miles away from modern Calicut. The blade is rusted 
and worn down, and a copper covering has had to be made to 
prevent the original from succumbing tirther to the ravages of 
rust and time. The little stiip of terri-tory granted to the 
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Zamorin under such romantic circumstances was none other 
than Impel ial G,ilicut/' the ancient city, which was destined 
to be the first link in that lon^ chain wliich has now at len^dh 
bound the entire Indian reninsula, may I not say with golden 
chains, about tlie feet of Biitannia ? 

By the aid of the sword and the command that went with it, 
traditionary histoiy says, imperial Calicut rose speedily to be 
a great centieof trade with foreign countiics, as well as with 
other parts of India, and it soon became ‘‘ the most famous 
port in the world for its extensive commeice, wealth, country, 
town and Kirig.” It is related that on one occasion an East 
Coast Chetty reached the poit with a sliip oveiloadcd w ith 
gold. The ship was returning fn m Mecca and ran into Calicut 
onlj^ because it was about to sink in consequence of its exces- 
sive buithen. The Chetty landed and waited on the Zamr)rin, 
to whom he related his story. The ruler of tlio mountains 
and the waves (for this is the meaning of the title Zamorin) 
had a granite cellar built in his own palace aial in this strong 
room he permitted the Chetty to stoic as much of the gold as 
the ship could not cany. The mcichan! the n continued his 
homeward voyage; and retuining shortly aftt n bund his 
treasure intact. The grateful Chetty begged the Kirig to lake 
half the gold as a gift, but he would have none. The 
then asked permission to tiade at Calicut, — and this lu i mis- 
sion was granted and the bazaar was founded. In all pro- 
bability the site is the same as that of the pie-ent m.tive 
hnsines.s quarter, knuwn as the Big Bazaar or Angadliy 

the western end of which opens ont on ilic wliite fringe of 
sen-shore where a good deal of the native shi[)ping of the pr^rt 
is still carried on, while the ca‘'tern end leads off thrt)Ugh the 
quarters r)f the high caste Hindus to the ( Vilicut palace nr 
Kovilakom of the Zamorin^. It is further related that a 
Mahomedan merchant of Muscat sent the elder c f his two sons 
in a ship to trade in foreign ctuintrics, giving him a liberal 
supply of gold. The young man visited cfanPiy after country 
and offered presents to the rulers. The gift consisted f.f [nckle 
boxes filled with gold, but the youth always made it a p<nnt 
to tell the recipients that it was only pickle. King after King 
accepted the gift, but convenientry preserved silence (.u dis- 
covering what the box really contained. Evenluall)^ Calicut 
was visited and the experiment was tried on the Zamorin, with 
the immediate lesnlt that the king sent for the donor and 
pointed out that, evidently by some mistake, gold had been 
substituted for pickles. The stranger had now found a truly 
honourable and tiust worthy king, and he decided to settle in 
Calicut, where he subsequently became the leading piiest of 
the Moors or Moplahs. Meanw'hile, the Excalibur of the 
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Perumal was not suffered to rust in its sheath, and when 
Sheikh Jbu Batuta of Tangieis, a niost ob.'-ervant traveller, 
visited Malabar, during the first half of the feurteenth century, 
he found Calicut one (d the great pf>r?s of the district of Mala- 
bar, one in which merchants fioni ail , paits aie found. 

The greatest part of the Mahomedaii merchants of the place 
are so wealthy,’* wiites this inteiesting Eastern traveller, ‘Uhat 
one (T tln iii can pnrcha^^c the whoTe freightage of such vessels 
as put in hcicriid fit out others like them/’ At this period of 
it- histoi3^ the Mof.rs appear to have shaied the gieat and 
expanding trade of Calicut with the Ciiinese, f^r, among other 
pi O' fs, we have Abdni Kazz^k, another Eastern tiaveller and a 
iairly careful rlironicler, writing caily in the fifteenth century, 
that tlie sea-faring population of Calicut were nick-named at 
the t ime of his V isit, China Bhachagan oi China boys. How- 
ever, it is beyond all doubt that the end of tlie fifteenth 
centui}', tlie commercial influence of the Chinesfi in the blue 
waters of iinpeiial Calicut had dvvimihd d^>wn almost to a 
vanishing point, and uIumi the dauntless and adventurous navi- 
gators of Poitugal. led by the gieat sea captain who had set sail 
from the obseme little Poitugucse vilbige of Belem, arrived in 
the gieat empoiiiiin which Camoens lias so graphically de- 
sciihcd Moorish influence was all powerful. 

We now come to a deeply interesling, m<'mcntou3 and 
epocli-inaking event in the histoi)' of Calicut, ami in treating of 
it, it will be nccessaij?’ to allude briiflv to two btili-unsetiled dis- 
f)Utes th it have lioulded historians and enquirers, one of these 
disputes ha\ing K'fricncc to a place and t he other to a date, 
in the year I49S, Vasccj da Gama, the advent mnus Portuguese 
sailor, li-’.ving succes^^fuHy H'Unded the Cape of Good IIof>e and 
coi qiiL’ird atj.ic;U cost the storms and waxes of unknown 
seas, eventuaily loumi hiiViself standing on the red soil of 
Ca.icnt, beiuaihthe giaceful and palm fronds. Moise, Sle- 
pt'.ens and other writers, who have had access to Portuguese 
and other documents, mention the 20th of May 1498 as the 
date on which Vasco da Gama landed in Caliciit. But Logan 
in his exliaustive History of Malabar, mentions the 26x\\ of 
August as the date on w’'hich Da Gama’s two ships, having 
lun across from Melinde vvith the South West monsoon, first 
sighted the coast of Malaba'r. This statement tallies with what 
is set down in a Malay alam manuscript, written on o//a or 
palm Laves, and preserved in the aichives of a branch of the 
Zamorin's famil5^ ^ translation of this statement runs as 
follows: — “In the year of the Taliha 904, or the sixth of 
Karkadom 672, thiee of the Feringhee’s ships came to Pand-i- 
rani KolUm. It being in the monsoon, they aiichoied there 
and Came on shore. Tl\ey went to Karikate, wdieie they learnt 
VOL. cxvr.] 
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nil the news of Mil ibir. At thi^ time they did not tra le, but 
returned agriin to their own con dry — Portugil, It is supposed 
the motive of their c >ininw was for pepper. Two years after- 
wards they I'c-tumed from Portii^^al witli sis: ships, atul came to 
Karikotc."' It is notewoithy that th^>ugh this document is 
trustworthy in other respects, it is open to doubt in respect 
of th j statement a^ to the number of snips, for it has been cer- 
tni'ily established (hat one of the three vessels with whicli Da 
Gun 4 started was broken up on the coast of Natal and that he 
arrived in Malabar with only two vessels. It is just possible, 
however, thfit the native chronicler may have mistaken a shi[)’s 
boat for a larger vessel. However, it must itave been in 
August, and not in M »y, that D \ Gama arrived off Malabar as 
he had weathere<l the Soiith-\V^est monsoon in the Indian 
Ocean, aud this could not have been earlier than June. The 
next dispute is as regards the port at which Da Gama first 
landed. According to some accounts, it was ICippatt. Correa 
mentions this port, but other chrt)niclei‘s say Pandarani Koliam. 
The foirner port is eight miles to the north of Calicut, while 
tile lati^M* is about double that distance northwards, Tlicre 
is a mil l bank at Kollam and a little bay, wliicli rentier land- 
ing possible in i^ugh weather, so that it is not tiiffi:ult to 
reconcile both accounts by assuming that atrclior was first 
dropped at KoUrun and th it eventually, tlie ships rode down 
1(4 Kapp att, where D.i Gama landed, and in jumping ashore 
uncoiisiously took a step which was destined to change the 
whole course, as it wt^rc, of the subsequent history of Em ope, 
for llie bmding in Calicut was tlie first nail tliat was diiven 
in the coffin of Venice, the queen of the Adriatic into whose 
lap the exhau.stless East had nutil then poured all her gems 
'‘in spaikling showeis/ 

One of the first things that DaGama did in Cabcut was to 
obtain the permission of tlie Zammin to eiect a factory and 
to begin trade. The pcrmissicai was granted, but the jealousy 
of the Moors was too much for the Po»tuguese, who soon 
abandoned the town. Two ycais later, wlien.'x second ex- 
pedition arrived from Portugal, there was a keen stiuggle 
for commercial supremacy, but -matters did not make much 
headway until 1533, when the great Albuquerque, whom his 
king and his country treated in tlie 1 »ng run with such un- 
d ‘served injustice, obtained valuable trade concessions, as 
well as leave to erect a fort at Calicut, in a locality of his own 
selection. The site chosen appeals to have been on the 
nnithern bank of the Kalla river, at the southern extremity 
of Calicut, and just beyond the Big Bazar mentioned in a 
ptevious paragraph,"’ Not one stone, however, of this fort 
nn\y remains for in 1515, dining, the constant stiuggles be- 
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tween the Portuguese on the one hand and the Zamorln and 
the liloors on the other, the place was abandoned during the 
siege, the last man to leave it setting fire to a train of gun- 
powder which killed many of the jNairs and Moors, who in 
hope of plunder had flocked into the fort directly it was 
abandoned.*' • 

VVe now enter upon another important stage in the history 
of Calicut. In 1615, Captain Kfeling, with three English 
ships which were the same lltat liid bi ought Sir Thomas Roe 
on his embassy to the Great Mogul, arrived off Calicut and 
concluded with the Zamorin a treaty, which included permis- 
sion for the founding of a factory at Calicut. The Zamorin’s 
object was meiely to obtain the liclp of the Engli-h in 
driving the Portuguese from Cranganore and Cochin, which 
they had conquered, and when the English showed no signs 
at helping in this business, tlie ten persons who were 
left by Captain Keeling to found a frictory received veiy 
ungracious treatment. However. \\y the miildle of the seven- 
teenth century, the English Company had contrived to 
supplant both the Portuguese and tlie Dutch to some extent 
in many parts of India, and in September 1664, an agreement 
was cortcluded with tlie Zamorin for the establislunecjt of a 
Settlement at (Calicut, the Company agreeing to pay duty 
to the Zamorin on the trade carried on at the port. Tlie 
jealousy of the Zamorin, whose ejcpeiience of the Portuguese 
had not been favourable, continu^'d nevei thelcss, and it was 
not until after the English Comp tny had been settled nearly 
a century at G-iliciit, that tliey w/'ie peimitted, in 1759, ev'f^n 
to tile llieir factory there, so as to [)roieot it agamst fire. 
Meanwhile, we find that in l69vS the FomeU also itad managed 
to esta'olisli a factory in the pi »ce, tli nigh at this lime they 
were appaiently not doiiig mncli, for Flamilton tells us thov 
neither had rnonev nor credit and weie ‘'not in a condilimi 
to catiy on tiade.” We may close this chapter of Calicut his- 
tory by merely stating that the Dutch also had succeeded in 
establishing a factory in the place. The site of the Dutch 
quaiter is Siill easy to find and it is occupied at present, mostly 
by East Indian famili^'S with patronymics that recall the 
heroic age of Portugal, and thebravestiuggleofthePoilu- 
guese to obtain supi emacy , in Asia, Tlie F'lf-nch quaiter or 
as it is called, still exists as one of the foreign depen- 
dencies of the Republic, but it yields absolutely no matt rial 
return to France, and the wonder is that France should cling 
to it so tenaciously when she might any day obtain a fairly 
good price for (he land from the British Government. 

To haik back a little we might mention tliat in the closing 
years of the seventeenth century, the no*toriou5 pit ate, Captain 
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Kydd, with his crew (^f noblemen, appeared in Calicut waters 
and captured a sm;dl Dutch barque, whicii he cariied off to 
Madagascar, For some lime after, he cruised con‘^tantly in 
the nciphboiii hood ti’?e port and committed many dating 
acts of piiacy. He, was succeeded bj’ one Captain Gieen, who 
fdso appealed in Caheur, and under the gu'se of lawful tiading, 
did not let slip ai y oppoiiurity of plundciing weaker vessels. 
Piir^cy, on the part of Eniopeans and Natives, was rife at 
Calitut for a long time, and tlie Engli'-h Ckmipany had a great 
deal to do in attempting to suppicss it. T<* give only one 
instance, it may be mentioned that in the caily pait of the 
eighteenth centuiy, a notorious pirate chief, Angria of Gi eiia 
frequently appealed off Calicut and committed sevcird depre- 
dations, as ii result of which, he w'as fieqiienlly engaged in 
desperate sea fights with the Company's ships. 

From having been one of the chief pf)ints in the struggle 
of centuiies between various European Natir^ns for the trade 
in pepper ai'd otliei valuable commodities, “impeiial Calicut’' 
next grew into importauce in coimection with the ambitious 
schemes af conquest of liyder Ali and Tippu Sultan. On 
the litli of April 1766, Hyder's foicc occupit d tlic town and 
confined the Zamoi in in his house without food, Tiie incai- 
ceiation was so ‘^eveie that the Zamoi in, wa^ unable to 
pci form even his religious cerem<'nics, and feaiing gt cater 
disgrace, he set fire to Ids prison house with his own hand 
and ilietl in the flames. It is unnecessary to cntf'i in^o the 
details of the long war that the Mxscaean inhis waged in 
then ineffectual attempts to conquei Malahai and Tiavancoie, 
Suffice it to sny that the town of Calicut saw a goofl dcrd 
of the struggle, until 1790, when T5pi>‘>o h ft Malabar and 
was destined never to enter it again. Fia Haitoiomaj'* has 
left us some vciy lurid picluics of the baibaious nn tliOils 
that found favour with Tippiu In one place, the moidc re- 
maiks of Tippu ; — “ His tieatmrnt of the pn-ple was biutal 
in the extreme. At Calicut, he hanged the motheis ami then 
suspended the children fiom their necks” 

Jiy the Treaiies of Sei ingapatam, dated 22nd Febinaiy 
and 1 8th March 1792, Malabar finally parsed into the hands 
of the Ikitisli and llie power C)f tilt Zamoi m-' of Calient, as 
mtiependent Sovereigns vanished coi'ciirrcni ly, ‘‘even as a tale 
tii.it is told." Tlie l8lh of Maich 1793, was a red letter 
day in the histoiy of Calicut, for on liiat day, Sir Roheit 
Abeicionb}', Governor of Bombay, in accordance with a 
plan for the genera! Goveinmenl of the ceded countries, 
read in presence of the gentlemen of the Civil Service 
present at Government' House, Calicut, formerly the English 
F'actoiy, a Proclamation appointing William Gamuli Farmer, 
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Esquire, Supervisor and Chief Magistrate of the Province of 
Malabar. A battalion of Grenadiers was diawn up in two 
lines on tiie road leading fioni tlie General’s encampment to 
Government House, ami as he pajJsed thrf)ngh lines, 

the Geneial was sainted with nineteen i^nns from six ficUl- 
pieccs. The Govoinment of the Piovinces h;ivinp been thus 
foiirially ^nid s<j|emjily establi'^bed, it was s;i]uted b\^ t\\’enly- 
one guns. Mr. Augustus William* Handley, Senior A sM^tant 
to the Supei visor, and, as such, Judge of tl.e Cfuirt of Adalat at 
Calicut, also took the C)aths nccessaiy to his appointment, Tlie 
3 eats 179^ witnessed the final act in tlie filfnl cortnection of 
the Danish nation with Calicut. In 1752, t!ie Danes had 
eslal)iished a Factoiy, adj'-ining the Frrnch Faclrny, but they 
had abandiincd it when Tippu started his rniel crusade. M'hen 
Malabar pa‘-scd (»ver to the lltirish, tin* Danes claimed their 
F.icloty aj^ain, but the Goveinor-Geneial lejected the claim. 
It was not iinlil 1845, however, that tlu; matter was decisively 
s'MtIed b)' the Pritidi Government paving rlown four lakhs 
of iiipees for all the Danish claims in India. Whcie the 
Danish Pactoiy foimeil)^ stooil, we have now a Tiavellers' 
JInngalow. In 1806 an agicement was entered into with 
the Zam niti, in regaid to the payment of the malikhana 
alh.uance ((^r onc-fifih shaic of the leveiines of their districts) 
which had been set apart at tiie time of the Cession for the 
maintenance of the Koyal famil}'. Tlie alh’wance amonnta 
to about Rs, 132,000 a 3'ear, and it is c(m''ideicd as ** the 
seem it)' for tlie g(K>d and dutiful behaviour towards the 
Company’s Go\ eminent of each at*d c\ '13’ rnemnei of the 
ragmm or family to wiiich it ma)^ now and hereafter be i)ay- 
able.” It is oni\’ fui to add that the Zanuiins, having 
lo3'rill)^ accepicO ihic great ciiange in their destinies, have ever 
since ch(‘eifu:!y and fatthinily discharged their obligations to 
llie P<j\ver wliich ‘'Upi l ooted them just a century ago, 

“ Inipi’Ma! Cahrut'’ of to-day is a vastly different place 
from that winch Camoens has desciihed for us in his enter- 
tanntig p'jg'^s, hut places ami inslitiiti"ns citange so slowl)’, if 
at all tiny cliange, in tiie lK>ar\ and m3’hteri(His E»st that tlie 
aiitiqtiam«n w(»uld not be ^ disappi intetl were he to enquire 
to-diay foi tl.e scenes once animated by the living piesence 
(•f the (ally adventuicm* fmm Portugal, F'lancc, Holland, 
Denmaik and Enghnul. Theie is a gieat futiiie before, as 
iheie is a gieat past behimi Caiicul, and the day may come 
when it will be elevated to the position of an Imperial City, 
such as Camoens did not see even in his most roseate visions 
of national greatness, 


R. 



Art. IV.— a HISTGRY OF THE BENGAL HIGH 
COURT. 

PaOM THE TIME OF THE OLD SADAE AYD SUPREME COURTS, TOGETHEft 
WITH NOTICES OF EMIXEMT JUDG-JS. BARRISTERS AND VAKILS. 

( Continued from October^ 1902,) 

CHAPTER IV 

A Hi'^tory of the Hij;h Coiiit w-uM not be complete without 
;ni account of the eminent persons who liave 
jjui'^hed themselves on its bench and at its bar. Eininpuce 
is a relative quality and admos of de«;rees. The hi^h^*-t 
eminence tl^at is attainable by man is aimed at in the noble 
inspiration of the fainoii'^ Cowley. — 

“ What shall I ilo to he r*» evei kiv'wn 
And make the coming a»e niy own " 

Such eminence is very rare, ifidee<i, and is not attained even 
bv one in an a^e. Onr standard of c«ninence\ liowev’cr, is not 
so hiyh, and we shall not exclude a in.ifi from otir list of 
eminent persons who has shown meiit somewhat above the 
averaf^e, thereby di'>tinf4ui‘=hing hitn fiom the otdinaiy run of 
Judges or practitioners. But however eminent a Judyc miy 
he, he will in most rases find it difficult to aclmiiu\tcr even- 
handed Justice, unless he is aided by an able and intelli- 
gent adv<^cat^*. Indeed, tl^e lelation between the bench and 
the bat is such that the excellence of the one is dependent 
np >n the excellence of the f)ther. There was never a 
higldy efficient bench that did not, at the same time 
exhibit a hiqjhly accomplished bar. Su'picius was a Judge 
in the same city wiiere Cicero was an advocate ; a Mansfield 
decided the causes which an Erskine pleaded ; and tlje 
chancellor Harny in France was contemporary withD’ Aguessaii. 
Wiierever the bar is more pf)\verful than the bench, tlie 
course of justice is not likely to lun smooth, bci'^g impeded 
by shallows and sandbanks which are concjuered by able but 
misleading advocacy. In such a case the usual order of tilings 
is reversed, for instead of the Judge ruling the Court, as it 
should be, the Advocate rules ir. In order to pieseive imimonv 
and secure fair play, there must be intellectual equilibrium 
between the two branches of the profession. Biit the harm 
is not so great when the Bench is more powerful than the Bar, 
RS where the Bar is more powerful than the Bench. 

Of the gownsmen on the bench the Judges of the Supreme 
Court are entitled to first notice, they having, as it were, laid 
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the foiiiulations of the grhnd edifice which ultimately took 
the name of 'Mligh Coiirt/^ As for the Judges of the Sadar 
Cnnit, though they claimed to h?^ve existed before, still as 
Judgt^s propel ly so called and having had salaries attached 
lo their pr)sts as Judges. t!)ey came in* after the Supreme 
Court Judges. Thus in point of precedence even as to time, 
the Ju'Igt-s of the Supreme Court justly claim the palm in 
picference to the Sadar Judges* Thr-y were also mostly 
picked men and uere taken straiglit from the Etigl'sh bar 
with all the time honored traditions of Westminister Hall fre.^h 
in iheii memory. 

Si^ Elijah Inipey heads the list of Judges of the Su- 
pieme Court, he bping its first Chief Justice.* Jmpey 
was born .it f] ammei smith in the county of Middlesex 
on June J3th 17 He was the youngest son of Elijah 
Impey, meiclirint. When a meie boy, impe-y was sent to 

Westminister s:liool, wliere lie ivMTiaim d for <»ver a decade. 
In 1752 he parsed into Tiiniiy College, Cambridge being at 
the same time entered as a sluderU at Lincoln’s Inn. He 
graduated B.a , in 1756, proceeding to M.A., three years after, 
Wln’ie at Westminister, ImpeyJ made the acquaintance of 
Waircn Hastings who was his Junior by six months only. 
This sell >ol boy fi iendshif) lasted tlie longest and was only 
dissolved by death. § Even in India where the relations 
between the Supreme Court ai.d the Supreme Council were very 
stiained, the two old (riemds did md altogether forget each 
otbei !j lmp>'y’s ^College career, though not very brilliant, was 
sufficiently creditable.1l He was called to the bar in the very 
year in which lie tr/ok his H.A , degree, and in tlu- year following 

* Sm I'lhv.ircl Wc a neaii^e Fxrenfs ^WA'^ (be fust Chttf Jiisiict* 

of ibf ni>rrii]f (’. at, nn.i Sii Tho'Uft- Aii<lrew .<tranj[^e, wlio^e 

of Hindu I uu' is so well loioivn, the fust CUiiff fii'»lu*e ol ihe M.uba.s 
Sni.ifint; C- uit. Wt.-vt’s tiM.u-fwf taV«* in the B>>ni -ay Ooiiit, Iv-wt-ver, was very 
sh'»i( lie i)' tiiiccf*ei!e'i by Mat'hew '•nil \vh«* pie-ideil in U from 1862 to 
IJ'66, .-o tlm tbe latter was practically ilic fitst V li'ef Jastice. 

j- Tmii'*v s maternal grandfaUKr, James Frazer, L.L.D. was the author of a Life 
of A’adir S/iah 

J \Vi li.im Co'vper, the Bvef was also one of liis .sch ol fellows. So were 
Churdihill, Colman and Ciimbedvid. S-Uthey, in Ins Life of Cowper, .speaks of 
his fnendship with Inipey at \Ycstmini'‘ler f^choed, then undei the able diiectiuri 
of Di. Nicoil. 

§ Even death did not actuilly dissolve it for, as Mac Failane says. ‘ The friend- 
.ship with Ilas'incs.widi the most familiar correspondence, contimitd imdistuibed 
till Iinpey's own decease, and was tlicn c<inlinuc l by Hastings to ^his widow and 
children.” Our Indian Empire^ Vol p. 327i (1844). 

II Sir J. W Kaye, in h's famous article on Sir Elijah Tmpey said that in 
November 1779, >hen;impcy had Hastings invited him to stay at h^s 

country-house at Belvedere. ^ 

IT Impey %vas Junior Wranglci and Chancellor** medalist of bis year. 
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was elected to a fellow'-hip at Trinity. He [)ractised with suc- 
cess* on tlie We^^toin Ciicnits, and had made Ids mark at ll)e 
bar when, on tlie reciMijmendfition of tlie then Altoiney-General 
Mr. Th«ii(nv (aftciWMrd" L'^id Tluirlow) he was appointed 
first Ciiief Justice of tlicSnpicme Conit at Calcutta by Lord 
Ch-ncelior B dluirst'. 

Impey f ^vitli his three colleagues landed in Bengal in 
Oclc.bf’r, 1774, bur the Conit did not commence its legnlar 
sittings until tin* cxpiiv < f that year. The same Act of Parlia- 
ment whicli established th * Snpieme 0 nut also establidied tiic 
Snpiemc Council witli the Gtjvei noi-Genci al as its Pirsidcnt. 
But the powers and duties of tlie two Inulics weie sc* ill 
dcfinL-d that it was not long bebne there was a seiious split 
betvv(’en them. A icign of tent>r began and the administ r^itiun 
of the country 'vas gic'atiy hampcied. This state ( f things 
C(mtiiHU‘(l till tb.e year 17S0 when Il.istii^gs hit npcui an 
expedient which loid the effect of j^ouiing oil ovt r tioiibleil 
waters and ov«' » blow ing the ague fit ot Iv.ir,*' In adciitlon 
to the pc^st whici) Imt^y alieady indd as Cin’rf Justice of the 
Supieme Coint, Hnstings app(*inted liim to a Jiidgesin’p;^ in the 
Sadar Diwani Adalat on a sahu}" of not less tlian Rs. 5,ooo§ 
a month. The effect of this cx[>cJient was weiid and woiulei- 
fnl, and the fietce dissension, which had been raging s-, long 
at once subsided into a calm. Imnc}’ held bis additional 
appointment for two years, tvhen on its beit)g disapproved by 
the Loui Cliancellor be had to give it up and as a [uiiudiment 
for accepting sucli a sab.ried offin ; lie was lecalhd. Tin's 

♦ Till*; die wonm tv Iiis Hhj.ili Hnw-ll Iinju'v 

niiM }ui'lsli»d in 'J li s v. as lilt* dif* ‘j ' eat iiOv. I O, 7 'li.u‘kei a y . 

an As'aiic by b r.h, b.ivii'ji I*'!*!! txirn iii Iritlia ni 178^ ulnlt* li s Ift ht-r w \s ( h ef 
Jnsru-e. Sir P.l'.j 'It, &'< busirta sayv, w.is c in.f i-l -m Ou- sule of 1 1 is RM\f.l 

fpohnt-'S, ih" l);i^e nf t 'iinibr tl 1 r-d, ai-.l f,n. sv(noi in ihit iiieiii. Tahiti 

£*tm roft aff'ii. H" \v.>s i>i> > oiin-el hr ilv" Ks' India ' ompaiiv i-etoft' die 
noLi'C t>f Cornni "n*. when 111 1772 di'' C-niit (•£ Dneel wer** -rd ai die* l>ar 
io siipp -rt t'f <-bjc*ctu»iis It) a BdJ affc.tni^ heir in>eif*sts in iJt-ni^al, Die f. of 

National Bio^raphyY A’ the bir Im lev cmiiraot'd a olwse fm n i^lnn witli 
DiimiiiisJ (afldwartls Lord A^ldiiirion) wtvr wts the rndy advocate tli.f was consider - 
ed suroiior t*' luni. ' St-e Iinpeys A/emaif^Sj • hap, t.) 

+ Impey was knighted in Apiil, I 774 shoilly before hi? depailure fir 
Inflia. 

J This office Impey acceptr“d on the 25tli <*f Oct<»bftr, 17.S0 On the 271 li 
Januaty Ml wing, he wrote to Barwtll, the Sadder Dewaiiee A laulat is placed 
under my ir'«nngement It wiil oe no agreealde ihing to ip.e but as it wois the 
Governors Act I am contented. ’ (Itnpey’s chap Vlll) Tn leed Impey 

compromised him e’f by accepting tint post which tenai.le as it was at the p easu-e 
of tbe Company, was htM to be incompatabi'* with the indep-n lence which he 
was diiendrd to oecufry ns Chi fJii-'Hceof the Supieme Cmi t. (I l>erl's Gov rn- 
ment of Iniia p 58) Ul'imUely, the S-»dar Judgeship proved very disagreeable 
to Impey. 

§ See Mr. Beveridge’.^ Trial of Mahat aja Nanda Kumar Introduction, p. 3. 

I] Impey in his famous .Speech at the bar of the H mse of (/ommons on 
4th Febiuary, 1788^ said. **'Oii the ayih of January, 1783, I received a letter from 
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order, however, was not intended to be perempt' lily canieii 
out, aiui, as a matter of fact, Impry lield his -cat in »he 
Supicine Cnuit till the l6th of Novembei, t7’^3, when he 
formally made (»ver charge to the* C'oiincil.* He did n *t, 
however, leave India till the 3rd of Dcceinbet , 1783, and arrived 
in England in June following. I^ut he ums not permitted t., 
pass iiis latter da} s in peace. In 17S7, Sir Gilbert Eiiot 
(afterwards Loid Miiito) moved in* the House of Commons to 
impeach him. uheieupon a Committee was appointed to tecciv'* 
evidence on the subject. Many lesp^^ctable witnesses weir* 
examined, among whom was Mr. Thomas Farrcrf who bad 

defended Nanda Hoiimat} in 1775* impey marie in^ defence 

at the bar of tb.e House (d Commons on the 4th of P^cbrinny 
178s § T'l'.e '-percb which he delivered on the occasion \wis 

ihe Ivitl 01 SU'nminiw, li.iteil ihi- 81I1 . I July 1782, winch coi-vpy(‘ 1 Ins Maje^'ty's 

C 'luinaiMl to n»t‘ I > k-iiuii u) iho Ivms f<>i thr purpea^ <4 answering a ch. 

'■nrcilu 'l in III wljK h ha:i been l.n*l btlnre 11 s M rje'^iy in corse'piencr d 

H ii.ii. i.f p ' 1)1 \t -y 1783 Ttiat ni'if lelatr*! only /Ac aiic/tathe c( nn 
c/Ji.c ;f.K^ i.\rr /p ''V'* fu/r inf, fit an / of the A. I ^ 

".11 b -II !’l| .p) 1'', .iv,«.lii(l acv.ti ' 'i III, pi y ‘‘ o( c nipionii'-iiig tliL (li-puie betwetn 

T'le 'i,<; tin i vmik'I hy u 'iig an tTve \vi‘h a salaty " (^ufho'iiar aiht 

/■’tf't'V, \' 1 II, |n', 2 5 ^ T In.btnl, 1* : aiu is \\ as Oiit- ot Irn 1 >ey s bit I iTc'-jt 1 ' t- • 

,r . I'i I'V liu ly t‘» -ay in tin: H u-c ol C ^mni'iiis, Si» K'lph i^ at ti> •'ir 

111 Juil’MM' f .ui anv Mirtei u betel am in'ticsltd. inu am I tii. t'» vil in jinlgnient 

'Hi hill, ' (S ’( h'liii .Nw'holPs /\e, oAr< iions am/ lit/U,[iou ). 'Fins open avt wnl 
i' ill l''t- M' ' wii' ipiPe I 

** A,/'.' D / ir a)! i /’fi/'ti, v< ! 11 . p. 

}■ i'anci ihr-n lir'd a 5 <eiit nil he Il'Mise nf ronismim, ml w i- ex;i:ninecl as a 
ni'i'i'ss sM.niii'g Ml lii.s aa a AliMuliCi. 11. 3 ev* imici- m iie iiv <*very particu ar 

c (ii.lir iiifii \iiii.. lmpf‘v hill hinistjlf '=< '.nl {Oin / ,,/• a \ ,1, 1. p. 202). 

I arrei Ini'? la.glaiul in March, 177 >. (/- . p 75; 

X C»f tile mans impotfanf cr.imnal cr.Ses wb.n 'i v ere iltCuleJ by Sir 

anil Ins r_\)li»''iLHU‘s the trial of >; dini.i y mmi ii w is the iithl .iriil foiotno-i. 

I l..B’e I n»; some Mty-. arul en-lnl m the convMC'i-m <1 iht gic.it accu-eii. The 
ciiai- 2 «“ .vh ,_li i/ic‘ ‘ li ■ ,ielFv<;rf*vl to the jiiiy on th.* < ecasion was well 
WMiihy o! !i»- lepiit. tnon is an ri!>'e aiM learned Ju 'ge. The Jury brought m an 
nninomuH vi'r.nct oi ' gu liy/’ an i the sentem o of the C nrt \v ns litath, v h’di, 
ftR th*e Eml; ’ oh ! i\v ihiM sfo<>>l w is dui punishmen' Dri- cuired foi the offence of 
foiee.v X 1,1 Cr 'inir \v is hanged on ihe 5 'h of Am^n-, 1775. 

The fiiimi.i, cause” was anoihei tNpical case fried iiy Sir Elijah, I)ut 

unlike t.)o 'ri.il of N mda < 'ooinar, it was of a civil i-atire. In tliwt case the 
tpi^'.lioii ~d ^^'lv impotiant one, 110 tlouhi — arose as to the v'glit of lhe^npr^uaL: 
C\iui t i ■> ii V lur.i.Jis ag iinst the linbcial olfieers of the E I. Company for nc s 
clone in l ie eveics- of what ih y believed or sani they believed, lo be the,r 
legal right Tlie' omt gave judgn^^nt with heavy ilam.iges to a native plaintiff 
in an .'.(torn agani-r die fifficer.K of tire l*jlna Ihvivnieial (hniii, acting in its [iidieial 
cap city. Iiiipey’s liidgnient in thiSVasf' w-s made o ic of die gi'''inds ot impeach- 
niem against Inm but is forcibly defendcvl by Sir dameis l'’ilzjanriei Meplmn 
against the cniictsm of Mill and othei'>, as b-^ing not ( nly technically sound, but 
Fill)'- tint laby jusf, (llbeir\s Govetnment of India^ j>p. 57.58), The case w.i'? 
taken np in appeal lo His Majestv in Coimoil, bur it was uiliiaately dismis ed for 
want of piojecution on the 31 d of April. ly^q. ^Impey’s Jl/efitoi'S, p 346). 

§ Impey resigned his office of Chief Justice ot Bengal m 1787, which, 
however, with its salary he held for four yeais after leaving India, So that as 
a matter of fact and law, Chambers did not becoiiiii Chief Ju tice until 1791. 
{Fc/tces. p, 74). 
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well vvoi'tliy^ of iuin as a lawyer and orator and had a telling 
effect on the Hoii-e whicli refused to impeach him.* 

Macaulay savagely ait-ickedf Impcy, representing him 
as a fie nd in humali shape, and a very contemptiide 
one.” Tins, no doubt, is the language of indignation wlien 
passion lias got the belter (»f leasoii. Sir James Step'icn, 
on tlie other hand, lias nobly vindicated his chaiacter. Inis 
well-known judge and juiiSt observes '1 here was nothing 
exceptionally great oi good about him, but I see as little 
ground fiom his geneial character and bcdiaviour to believe 
him guilty of the hoinble crimes imputed to him as to 
suspect any of my O'vn co'h'agues of such <‘normity/’t Imiiey 

* An^r the termiriario.i of th se ppocc-elinj's in M •>', loi|»'y cillL-d 

up'-n L r 1 who, --li.ikin j him coraiciliy hv the h.uri, excdme l, * 

Sir E 'jah, y III have p s.if* ovci ihe coaE.” ^Impej’s AltUiuri, p 

n- 'e.) 

t Til a attack was hisf »i p iticM^ally OH llu- iriound of his havint!; verv ui.h'uiy 
inch and coi'v.«.’ed Nandi l’ )oniai liut later wdiers hive difEuM Iroin ihe 
t aid havt jiiivcn .t llieir m •'st deiihrra*e <>pi«((<>ii that Nn'ui.i ('o miar 

hfivl h id quite a nrr aid Not <nii\ Sir laint‘> Mephen, out aiso mi il<niy 
Maiuc have aopiHted Inu'-v < f th cli.oor* whuh ii.ui heeii laid at liis do-a hy 
M.uauav, Mame in hi Village Cotufnitm'xc^ llius otiscrxes. Ir »s irut; t'm, 
as renal fia tlio ca-.e winch L "i \I icnut.iy h.is ski idicd x\ illi mu h dr.' la.ii ic T'^e, 
NijriC"inii fippeat '' lu ni" up hi tl t* n-cords ' f the pri/ci eiiiiic;'. to hrivr iiad *|Uile 
as fail a tnal a« any Eiii; ishm m of lh.>l v a* UH'icfid (of f ijt-ry W( u d have ii.id 
111 Kni^Und an I to h.ivi' litCn tmated with even mot- chi-^uum atnin.’ ii, 

p 3S). Even a fevii' ni< illlis .if'cr lUt* l lal ainl '-X' • u i n or N n>i.i ('<ohiiu, iht* 
jjitMi lawyer, Dunmni', in a ’e’tcr tnaed the yii jai.nu), 177 ^^ duis \ui.ii: 
in Imoey ‘ ‘ 'I'lie pii'uica»ion of the loal Ini" I'l.rn of ii^e, !l^ 11 oh^aied 

HiHind.-'.ice ('f rid.C'iioa-i and ground e-.s nIumcs I •'t 0 notlimt; m liie pi it‘txiint;s lo 
diiapprove of CAcepl tliai y n so< in to have wisiei nioie "me in lire djiCu.‘‘'>ioli 
of llie privih-gcs of amhass than so iid'CiiK-u*' i clam de^fved " It ua.i 

inulicioHslv (irculaie'i. am ite^ oilier thni'^'*, tint ix tli S'r W i i'am IJ :v k'-tone -did 
E<*«d Man.'>rield liad coJideinned llir pioceediiij'. Ill lilt' case :.s iiie',>al, the I dtei 
havine; It was Mid, called the ex- 1 iiti-in ’* i le^a: inuis'd*. . J m'i-c)' n< ins ciiitnce 
pM)vi‘-i 'ney 'Ud liil tiouhi that liie'.e sialemenls w ir utfeny tal-ve and li. d rivj 
foundalioij in truill, 

IT Nurunjnar and Itnpew \ol. i, }>. ^5. Inipt’v himself could not ludp 
sliuddcniio .U thn etioi nuty 01 rlie cliaige wlinh Ii.'ui hcoii tiiinijicd up 
uyaiiist linn, Mcii Ins iiiL*inorat)le spooch said : * If ihe pi < mi'-'.js ma:* 
true, tiieti 1 hin {Miiltv, not ol misckine'uiour, 1) ii ot inuiiler I am ouiitv 
ol a niiicdcr of llic iiascsl, toiilc^t and most a'y.>j a\ a! d nat ui e. hiuai 
such ]U‘enii''es //t.f/ is tlic i^a\y true ion(.!u.>ion I do not '-'ec.'uit* it. It 
would h ive 1 ecn justice to ha\c drawn it. \lv hi'c wmilil llum }ia\ o lu en 
forieit, hud I been fuiiiid guilty ; it would have been nicrcy to nave Siicn- 
ticed tliat life as an atom-incnt lor iheso e’dormoiis crimes, vvhicli, if 1 am 
convucted of (them), or am to he ii/uler tlif.' 1 uhlic uuimtalion ol having 
perpetrated ^ttiein), would heooiiic a burden loo uilulei ai)Ie lo be d apged 
U) a d:sl int grave." Uni kc It s friend IlastiniLis who was subjected to 
.. \ifty omq and painful trial, which, thoui^li ii ended iavomahiv, left him 
a pool m.in, Sir Elijah's i roiecution 01 perscciii ion was ot but vtu y sliort 
duration. Hiid he continued to rct.iin the iriendship and regai d ' of liis 
earlier acipnintances, and of some of the most eminent and best men of 
the da\. At the general cdc. tioii in i7<>o iic was chostui to represent the 
L'jiuughof Now Konmey lie satin the Iloese oi Eopimons til] about 
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was like many other judges. “ He seems to have had an 
excellent educatirm,* both legal and general, to have been a 
man of remarkaf)lc energy and coinage, and a great deal 
of rather coinmoii place ability.'’t He was a good lawyer, as 
appears from the many leain^'d and sensible decisions which 
he passed while presiding at the Supieine Court. Indeed, he 
possessed man)^ of the qualities of a judge, but it seems that 
at times he pr<ivrd a little too iinpulsive and did not pay 
sufficient heed to the “ panscr reason,” He was rdso an 
expel t Innd at diafling and la w’-making, — a fact which is 
abinulantly proved by the excellent code of laws which he 
prepared, wldlc h'" held tlie office of Judge of the Sadar 
Diwani Adalat. Altliough his code fell considerably short 
<if ^Tacalllay^•^ master-piece of ciiminal legislation, still theu'e 
could be no dnubt that it did yeoman service to the cause 
of justice in Bengal. Imh^ed, his code was the Bengal judicial 
ofticeis vade iih'anu for many long yeais. 

Faults impey had, — uid what human being lias ever been 
without sonit: — but there were many relieving features in his 
character which Iwul the* I ff ct of throwdng them in the back- 
ground. He r^nj »\’e(] a wide populaiity with all classes of 
people with wlioiu he came into contact. His son and bio- 
grapher does not seem to over-cohTit the picture when he 
s ly- : — Among the natives of Calcutta and its vicinity wdiere 
he spent so main' of the pi’m^* years of his life, he was exceed- 
ingly popular ; nor Ind the pleasant rcc-'llection of liim frd d 
away many years after his depaiture, i It was also stated 
that several addi^'^'Cs were pre'-*co»cd to Sn Biijal’i when he 
retired fiom Indian s^‘rvic'\ Thc’-e addresses were given by 
#7// the Aimcman^;, ^7// the 1 lindiis, and nil the free merchants. 
The address of tlm mpicha?its had this peculiarity that the 
gcnllemrin udioso name st >od fiiv,t on it was I\Ir, Macraline, 
tiie brother-in 1 1 w ( f Plsilip Francis, the bitterest encmj^ of 
Impr)^ and H istiiig^:, is All these circumsi aners plainly show 

I7V7 '1 iuMi he rctiied iato private life, in the meantime ii considoralile part 
ot h.'>'<»itune vvhich ho had invested in the F'rencli funds had been lost 
in llio Irnul-aos ndnch attended the Revolution in P'rance, and he found 
that he was ncit quite in a position to live decently in London. He, ac- 
corditvjflv, iKirled with his town* house and removed to a country-house, 
Ncwiok ParU, in Sussex which he-i*entcd of Lord Vernon. Thcre*was not 
a man living m that distinguished neighbourhood, where good men were 
not, and are not scarce, more genei ally esteemed lor kindness ol heart 
and tor all the social virtues. [O’^r Indian Empire^ vol. i. p. 327.) 

* Impev wis well versed in French and he 'vrote and read Persian, 
Diet, of Natl otnxl luoQfapky. 

t iJ^ee Nnneomar and Imfiey^ vol. i, p. 3^. 

I Impcv’s Memoirs, p. 273, 2nd Ed , -857. ^ 

§ Our Indian Empire, vol. i, p. 2S5 and note. 
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ili.it Iinpcy was held, in very great esteem and enj«)yed a very 
enviable popularity 

There arc two portraits^ of Sir EHjaii in tlie High 
one by Lilly Kettle, and vlie other by Zoffany. Both o{ these 
are well-executed ,and do great credit to the aitists who did 
them. When the Vicloiia Memorial Hall becomes an accoinp- 
lislied fact, out of these two excellent pieces .-f painting one 
as Lord Curzon hopes, hkcly to grace that great National 
union. 

Iinpcyf reached a good old age and died at Newick P.»rk 
in Sussex, on the 1st ot October, 1809, and was hiiricil at 
his native village of Hammci5mith,+ tvlierc a [)lain tablet 
inaiks the spot vvheie he lies. 

8 tr Robert Chambers ^ — Robert Chambers was one of the 
thiee puisnes who wcie apjxnnted to the Supieme Court at 
Calcutta on its first estaolishment. He was boin at Neu- 
('astlc-on-Tvnc in 1737 .>J where his father was an aUomey- 
at'law, aiivl wa^. educated with the two di>tm'Mnslu:d brothci^-, 
lohii Scott and Wiliam Scott, who as Loid Kidon and Lnd 
istowell aiterwards shone as blight luminaiies of law. Ho 
i'«aduat<'d B A. in ! 7 ‘^ 5 > ‘' 1 * * * § hi 1761, Ciminbers 

.studied law at Middle Temple and (obtained ihc di.giec of 
1>. 0 . L. in 1765. Bcfoie he came out ti; In.iia, he liad 
<]istingui‘'ed himself In his lcg.il l.iw. He was a member C)f 
University College, (.)\ford. and on the iclirement of 
iSir Wiliam Blacksttai* |i in 1762 was apjMiiined Vineiian 
PiofessoU, of law. lie had also pretty goe d practice at the 

* The rnitiior ol Eihocs fiom (^hf CiA ;///./ 'Mxts iioiu'cci onlv the 
poitiait hv Llilv Ktllle. 'J'his jKiiti.nl was C‘\e. uud ni 17; 6 shoitiy 
iiitoi the iiiai (;i' Xanda Cniiuir : tl)e othci alter Sn Kiijah had left tins 
coiuitry. 

t P.irk nt I’alcutta is recalled hr Paik Street ;nid tluMuahi 

iivoinie tlun of hy Middleton Row. Sec .‘^jr A Colvni’s I.de of Ins lalhtr, 
John Russell Coixdn, ni the Ritlets of India series, th:i]>. in 

I See “ EJuiC^ pom Old ('oLttita " p. 7^. 

§ The gical histojian. Edward (Til^hoii, was also bom in the same vear. 

Blackijlonc was ca led to the bar in 1740, irufle a .liid^j in 1771, and 
died in 1780. * ' 

C Hickcy, whose Gazette ^^as the first En^li.sli newsnajier in Bt-ngal, if 
not in a‘l India, nickname-i him “Sir Viner Pliant” and “ Linn^e.- '' liv 
way of a sl.n^ at the judicial weakness "w hi h lie showed in tlie I'lial of 
Naiida i^'niimar. But Hickey, scurrilou's as he wais, did not stana uuiipie 
in this respect, intact, all Calcutta knew this we^k-kneed Judge under 
some such nicknames in England, too, tin's tr .it in In's cliai aeter wais 
not unknown, and so w’e find that some very indilfeiaMit lines wdneh Mrs 
'I'hraie wrote on his portrait by Reynolds at Streatham have th-s sug^es- 
ti\e beginning 

“ In tin’s luminous portrait requiring no shade 
See Chair tiers soft character sw'ceiiy displayed. ” 

t“ Echoes fiom Ohi Coicuttap p. 83 iiolej. 
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bar, so that when in 175S he was offered the post of Attorney 
General in J^maicri, he declined it as inadequate to his 
pretensions. In fact, he was the only one of the first four 
Judges of the Supreme Court who tnay be said to have had 
an Ein^lish reputation piior to corning to this country. 
(Chambers had also the di'^tinction, a vc'iy proud distinction, 
no doubt, — of having been a friend and associate of Dr. 
Johnson. Indeed this literary dictator of tiic '*ightcentli 
ccntuiy was very fond of Chambers, as may be seen in the 
frequent reference to him in Hosi/elTs famous work. When 
Chambers sailed for India, the fact was communicated to 
“ hozzy 'Mn a letter which aloiit* should confer immoitality 
on Chambers’ name, as it then appeared 10 be linked witii 
that c»f one * wh.o as a poet and as a man, is familiaily loved 
wherever English is s[)«*ken. 'fhe Doctor’s letter ran as 
follows: — “Chambers, you find, is ^^one far, and poor Gold- 
siiiith is oone mucit fm thcr. He died of a ffn^er, exasperated, 
as 1 believe, by tlie b ar of distress. He raised money and 
squandered it by evny artifice of arquisitir)n, and folly of 
expense, but let not his failings be icunembeied ; he was a 
very jLjreat man.”t The ^ood Doctor also favuuicd Chambers 
with a lettci \ <»f iutioduction to Warren Hastings who looked 
up(m tiie wise old saoe as lu’s Ment a. and often wiote to him, 
thonj^h he was seldom written to in iep]\\ 

Unlike Mytie and Lc Maistr«q (.'hambers proved a very valu- 
able colleague to Chief Justice Iin[)'y. Even Sir Gilbeit 
Elliot, tluHigh, rcTcniog to his conduct at the trial (T Naiida 
Comar, he somewhat scoffini^lv spoke of Join as a man of 
mild and flexible character ’*§ could not but admit that he 
was “ of great knowledge and iutegi it) ."*11 Indeed, his legal 
learning was of a very high order. Eut witii aii his liMining 

'diosisiUidi . tlioii'jli lu* i.fKed bico jioor Poll, wrote like an Angel '* 
'rills “pie tyeatv-'l eul o’v-f lm »uTfms ol all men,” .is '['haLheiiiv calls 
1 . ", Uh-iI )>i i; a Bui K e, cn licaiing llic news, bmst into tears. 

lU', uoicis 111’. Ills I eiici! f'-r llie tlav. joliiisoii Idl tlie 'nlow dc'e|n\, 

an.i 'woicol it to Bil'.well iliat S-r Joshiia tli<jiigln tli-d hciiwet! ahc’iiit 
add ‘‘ \\':s ( \ Cl pod sn liiistcd h-loic!’’ aslinigit)ii 

JivnigV acvOi’iiiLDt (ioldsniiih’s ciLalli). 

t WcA' ‘ / Jioes f 7 0ui U!d Caltiiiiay pp. c)-;, 04. 

J This 1 d<cr was dated the 3»)t]i of March, 1774. hihot's, p .;r>, 

5 P’ex also, aliiiiiiii'j to the saline 111 .Her. said llial ( li.nn' ei s '-.had actetl 
YCi V mccklv.” flic latter liad sugL’cstcd tlial th.e iiulictineiit should he 
laid under an Act of Oiieeii Kli/aheth, \\liicli did not make (org(‘ v 
it capital oflcnce ; luit as the other thiee jiidgcs all agreed that 
tiic said Act was obsolete and tlur the Act (.>1 (jeoige ii, and the Kegii- 
latiiif' Act left them no choice, binding them to adminster English Ittw in 
Calcutta as It w. is administered in Engl ind. he ga\ e in, sat through the 
uhole tlial, .md .it -.ast concurred in the sc. deuce, and approved of uliat- 
ev’or was done. { 0 //r huium hmpiic^ vol i, pp, 16S 279 note). 

See I\i? liamcfjiarj. History^ \xvii, 433. 
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(^hainbf r> was anvthiiifj but a strong jud^jp. Wi* liave already" 
seen tliat at the tiial of Naucla Ooninr he had not shown 
sufficient streivj^tli of ch.iracjor. Tlie su<^‘^cstion which he had 
inside was qmtf r -as inahfe und^r I he peculiar cii cMiinsfances 
of tile cas hut wIvmi lie found that it was not in accoid 
with the views of hi-^ c d< a^ues he quietly in and aa;reed 

to hold the trial undt-r the Act whicli made foi^cry a capital 
offence. Some ‘^iich wedv'u ss was also shown in the notoiioiis 
enffi. con. a''ti'in which M. Le Gi.nul had hiruifrht against 
Air. Pnihp Francis. AIis. Fe Grand, the wife of th(! [irose- 
entor, was a ri-mai Icaole lad)". Sii" was the most hcMvitifnl 
wonirin of h'^r time, and was highly adiniretl for her twr'^onal 
^lacC'., for the sweetiV'Ss cf her temper, and for her fa-cinatii’i^ 
accomplisiim mts She att 'acterl tin* attention r f Mr. Idiiiip 
Francis wdio w'as of a loose' chaiactei and did not lead quite 
a moral life One ninrht, this ^rentleman, by means of a 
I ope-laddr*r, ^'>t into her anaitment. Aftei he had he'-m th^rc 
foi ah 111 thtee (|uat tnrs ( ,f an hour an alarm was niven w Iutc- 
iipim Mr, Phancis came down from the lad\’’s chamber by the 
same laddei and esiH'^c^d, hut his companion Al r. aftciwaids 
Sii Georqe) S;i(“ w is sfiz ‘d by M. Fo (o ami’s Jema-irii.t 
Tl)(‘ ii’jmed husband hiouyht an action aeainst Air, Fiancis;J. 
in th'' Sn|>i *nie C unt. Tdie case eaine on for hearing* before 
S'r h^lljali Imp'^y, Sir Robert Cliamliers and Mr Justice 
Hyde Tlie accused was drfend'-d by M*. Tihj^hman, a young 
hut very able counsel, Mr, Ch irh s X'winan c luiiicting 
the pi os-’ciition. On the trial of this cans*, Sir R Cmnn- 
bers thought, thaf, as no ciimimility had ))*cn piOV';d, no 
da nages should lie given. But Sir Flijah expre^'Sed a 
diff-'rent o[)inion, which was concuned in by Mr. Ju'.tice 
Hyde. The fhiief Ju^-tice held that althougii no ciiminal intei- 
coursc iiad nrovesh yet tha* tlie wiong done by Air. b'r;in- 

cis to Mr. le Giand in entoiing his wife’s Up irtmeip in tiv* 
night, an 1 therciiv injurmor her r'mPation, o ig o t > b * c *m- 
*pensate 1 with liberal damagr's. This unanimous oplmon of 
liis coHeagu^^s was too much f-n Sn Robert toc -ntend^ against, 
S') iie changed liis oum view's aiuf ])ioposed to give 30.000 

rupees as damages, Mr. Justice Hyde who was as tipright a 
Judge as evei sat on any bench, and 'who had an implacable 
hatred to tliose wlu^ indulged in the ofFmcc imputed to Mr. 
Francis, was for giving i,00,00o rupees. Sir Elijah thought 
the amount proposed by Sir Robert too small, ami that pro- 

® Fiances liact Ins wife then hvins;, but she w”is generally in England. 
Airs Francis died in April 1806, a month oi t\vo before her husband was 
knighted F.choe%, p, 178, 

-j- See /’\/iOiS, p. 213. 

J Le (b.'^nd bid ch.dlenijed Fiancis. but the latter declined making some 
excu*es. She alao was proceeded pgaiiis'. pp. 213, 2 » 5 . 
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posed i>y Mr. Hyde too large. Fie, therefore, suggested a nrd- 
d.e course oT 50, * * * § 00 rui)Cij^. T'lis ]>iv>pos;;l was acquiesced in 
by his two colleagues, and jiidgnunt -.vas given, accoidingiy*. 
^Il^ Samuel Tolfiey, who was under V'i»ei iff of Calcutta at tlie 
time of the tiird and excculnm (>f Nun(’<' mar, and who was 
attorney to Francis in tlie cnm con Can'll', however, is said to 
Inive ilcclared bef ire tlie (luinndttcc of the House of (aimnniii' 
in tin: Impey m lUer tliat the ver/lict in that cause Wris givi n 
con’rary to the (>j)iiiion of Sii Roh'ut (jham'Lei^. But in thin 
lie seems to h.ive oeen mistaken. VVi-ai Mi. i^ichulls lia^ stated 
aj>[)eain to be the correct state of affaiisf. (Jhambers u'as the 
n -cond (^hief J ns! of the Caicnlta Suppune ('ouit, he having 
'-ucceeded Sn Klijan Imp- y. M i. Longiievillc* Claike in (In* 
Pief ice to his vei y useful edition ol the Rules and Orders of 
the S’f/frefdj Oourl of Judu ilitrc in In'iitTiil. nay- I' lt Sir 
Iv )tiei t Cnrimnei was appo.in ed. (!hi‘f Jusiic-* in He 

ma\ have beem so app >jiited|j in that ycrir, but tiiei is no 
d )ubr that lie had di^cliaieed the dntn s cd Clmf Justice ever 
soice Si! Liijan foiiiMliy mad o\ei ciiarge of his offn-e. About 
the time wnen linpe\’ was appointed t(; tin: Sadai Du\ani 
Adalat, Cdnimii'Ts w.is given the rippomtment of Commissioner 
0} lln‘ Huteli Sciilement of Ciimsm.i on its being caji med by 
the Ctigli.sh. I'hoiigii the two aiipcentiiK-nts stiongiy i(.s»nd>hd 
each other, stdl notlnng w is said ./gainst Cdiambeis' conduct 
1:1 accepting til'* additional p to which a salaiy was attaclied, 
while the H-mi'* autiinities came down thundering upon 
lm[)e\^ for doing a sniiiiar rict under similar circumstaiu es'. 
Tins sh )ws veiy ('IraiK’ how diff JC' tb ‘h ■ two officers faied 

• R,< 0/ t'. fton mi A 'ilntii'ns hv h'lei \ t '■! , '''« 1 ’,, .0 ^ivuii 111 Mi, Mac 

F .1 l.iist*'.-- t ’//»' L'nJf'Ht' V'! J, n.' ’ a), 22 > I '-e 

T d.'f; O r A'.v /' v >1 j< •. ,^93. Mi ' \ o was uDdei ibe 

nn o- ».i tun n h ai-ri ‘i s n.a ) m m th vi‘..i*'v, <»1 iIk' C<*' art Tin- (,i;iy 
•i.'.'.i ml ' •' !!h 4 •'( 1 'ii’i ail f.L. .a !iy iiiii} i.> >i! K 

J \\ ‘I'Mi ' ii tfi IV .a ‘ lii/l \li < j t'ru.'ails Sii Miilp) TiMritis 

W'l X .Ml' i' ' .»a ,1' uLite li'iii on .i-lvai t mail- ill-, teliinij vvoi.a u«- e 

* I ;> 10 .1’. - I'.'iiiita, ad - - weij ui-viwti” iSt-c EcUns^ p. Z14), 

Si u-i'- i/r /(her, Wi‘ii>in CliamluM'S a t; t a ‘.pt oialot in tin id 

Iliii's ' I'. ‘'t’M'iiu' liiicipieur u» the SiipiciiK' C>'Urt ai ('.’L’utt.c { Dutioiidf y 

ct i'ydisit I i /> in ). * ' 

§ Hr. Hi' lluis tins ajjparent • — ‘ In No\iinI> j, 

17S7, Impc'y ii’s'giuvi ho “ilice ivhuli (will ik .•'n.ary) he iieJd fer 1 u- v^at» 
ai!:! k' vi-j ; < li lUjlui-N was 11 l i;;*7ema v liitl Jii-iice in his phice lih, 

j,: I'i li'aiuv, 1791, and -w rn in. on 31a St-p .anl er, in the Biiint* '1 li-j 

t'l-'iid.'i ( hfOjiiU ‘x.iv's ihit a '.•Intc .v.is liied hi in 1 hr K.'inipait.- o! Kt 1 1 Willi.-iui 
on [!it‘ occio. 11.’' (See l> 2|4in'le-. J’hiis it .‘xetaij- that lbiaii»ll he did 

ihe fiuttea ol Ciir- f J lol ice in .nidinon lo hi- own, lie ooi ('nly ih" jiay of Ins 
sii''-.l<iiiLivt* po^i as a lAi.-ne finlce nnlii fa/ luiry, 1791. liDp vk sun .iiid hio- 
prapher, Ii iwt-ver .s.iys ih.it Ch miht-is' ai'ji.nniim nl tiul m t / ftR-ialiy take place 
un il 0789 iiinie lliaii hve ycais afler Sn thjalds ainval 111 England, (liiifey's 
Metnotts^ -h.ip. xvi). 

II Clianihcrs was kirglucd four yeais aiiei hi' aiiival in lidia. ( Jhitionary of 
ly at ion. it Bio^ro/'hv ) * 
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with the powers tliat be. But after he hid triumphantly met 
the charges which Innl been laid against him in the House of 
Commons, Impey w^is treated with considerable indulgence 
almost verging on [larti'aliiy. Sir K^hcrt proved a p()[)u!ar 
Chief Justice. In fact, consiilci ing liis dct'p knowledge of 
law and his exemplary good m mners, he could not have been 
otherwise. He presided at ll)e C’>uit till the 1st of August 
1799, when he retired to enje/y his otiiiin cnui ditrntiafe. (’ham- 
bers was aUo President of the Asiatic Society to which office 
he was elected in succe.'ision to Lord Teignmonth in 1797. 
Tlui‘^, he was the third Presidmit, the founder, Sir VVilham 
Jones himself, having been the fii^t. 

The la^t dr»ys of Chamber'^’s life were passed in or near the 
Fieaich raetr(^pol!s where he died on gth ]\Ia)' 1S03* Ilis 
widow brought ovci lll'^ bod)' to Eriglaiui, and it was buried in 
the Temple (!luirch, where a monumeiu by Nollekens was placed 
to his memory. Lady I ’hambeis -iiirvivcd him till the r5ih of 
April, 1839, when slie died at Biiglilon, ..gcd about eighty- 
one yeais.j 

Both Mr. Justice Hyde and Sir Roticrt Chainb rs had made 
notes of cases ch‘cid'*d in the Su[)i(Mne Couit fioin the 3’(’rir 
1775 f79‘^i the death of the h»im(*r his note-l)(Md< was 

taken chaige of by the latter, Sir R‘>bert hail a mind to 
arrange both Ins and Hyde’s notes and pn'oli h the wh .Ic, but 
he did not live to execute his design ; on his dc itli b ah the 
note-books came into the [losscssion of his uidow, Lady (diain- 
bers, who, when Sir (Jharles Haiconrt Lh inn)cr‘', n:-[dnMv of 
Sir Robert, was app anted a ruisim Judg*' on tho cstablisii- 
ment of the Su[ireme Com t at Bombay, gave them to him. 
But on Sir Cdiarle.s’ death, which to )k pi u:e on the 13th oi’ 
October 1827, they again come into lua liamls, and she deli- 
vered them to Sir William Ohinall Riiss^ I), Chief Justice i f 
the Supreme Couit at CaJeutta. On Sii Wdliain Riissiirs 
death they came into the custody of hi-> succ< >sor, Sir K iward 
V Ryan. Both Mi. Smoult and Mr, Noiton were peimitted to 
use these m muscript noles| in the ort‘i)aration of tlicir res- 
pective collections of orders and cases * 


• See El hoes p 71 note. 

f Se> Eihoes p. 95. 

J Lord ('uizori III hia spe#*eli on the of thj IHitotui Hally 

Fehiutiry 26t!i igor , saul Ihai llie Bar Library of tlit* Hii;h I'oint (“oii ain^ 14 
volumes of the nii uiscupt noles uf cases m the h^ml writing of Mr. I usnee Hyde, 
as well as his ir.tn^cnpt ,.f evide* ce of U.ineu Fiisinios and Unwell at the 
trial of Nunda C( mat unrl Kis entiy of ihe order for the execulioii of »hat iil-faied 
person. 1 f is Lordship .dso believes that in the High Couit is the oiiginal bond 
alh'ged to Inve been given by U daki Diss to Nanda Coinar, which was proncunced 
a forgeiy, 

6 Sie Preface to Bmoult and Ryan's AV/4’i and Orders 
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Chambers was also an author anH wrote a “Treatise on 
Estates aiul Tenures lie was very fv)nd of books, and pos- 
sessed a larj^e lihrarj% especially ricji in oriental works. His 
collection ofS.insciit !nanuscripts was purchased f)r the Royal 
Library at Berlin.* * 

Sir John \mlniilur — John Anstruthert was born on the 
24th of March 1753. He was the second son of Sir John 
Anslruther, Baronet, aFid, as his* fatl'ier was a substantial 
nobleman, t receiverl a <^ood liberal education. It was at 
Gl.is^c^ow University tiiat youny^ Anstiutiier was brought up 
iindci Ihofcssor Milbui. He adopted law as his professifon and 
was called to tlic bar at Lincoln^s Inn in 1779. He practised 
cine fly b'-forc the Hcajse (>f Lords in Scotch Appeals, and was 
cnnsidcicd a sound aijd wcli-iead lawyer. But he did not 
confine himself to law, he als > niixt‘d in politics and entered 
Parlianici'.t as member for Cockonnontlt in 1790, winch seat 
lie held tiil the yi ar 1796. He was an active snpporter§ of 
the i^reat ^^tatesinan Fox an i was ono of tlie managers appoint- 
ed to con lurt the imp'.achmoU of Warren Hastings*. Sir 
Ro’oeit ( ■n i'iib-M's liaving rcdgiicd his office of Chief Justice 
of the Sapicme C )urt at Calcutt a in 1799, Mr, Anstruthcr, was 
aop )intc i tv) snecce I iiiin, on which occasion he was knighted. 
Si! Jv)hu prv)ved a go^jd Jud_;c aod his decisions wcie marked 
by goo 1 sen .0 and good 1 iw. presided at the Court till the 


* DuiiuiiJiry 0/ Jh'oj;njj'/!y. 

t rihs j:jcn 1 Lilian ’.I duH no! •) * • onf juii ted wiib Sti Alt xa't'Ier A'^tiudief, son 
of Si» K tl).'n uOie., \vh > wo oULt I ttr l;.rat Jiinc d.i's Inti 

.'iiul pablisbed ih^: Rjpnts ol ter co*. Uv'm die year .7a.: lo 1797 in three 

vuhinies, i •it', ao <>j value I ) the ianpi^h iti’A'yei and weie leprml- 

ed li.r a ‘;ec''in ’ .-do m lO 1S17 Mi, A.iasa lier came out i.> Ind.a in .79S, and 

was aj»j)ouiled Alv i it -» Miii.i, m iS 1 5, 01 10 k Maicli 1^:9 he* suc- 

ceeded :S.r 1 uij MuKitii )']! .u Kec )idcr of iiomhay, wiieii he received ihe 
honour of kii!L;h h ) Hi 1 L‘ r ori'med to li dd this lu;;h pnsr till the tune cf lus 
deaili whiCii took pi\ce at ^,IaauiilC'> ou 16 h July, 1819 While tm his way to tins 
couiiu V lie !i V, l it leu a small work on * Heat and Eieciricity.* riee Cal- 

cutta 'Uv///)9' Auv^ust 1819,) 

J Mr Au'tj allier’i; family have ranked as Barons of Gotland for upwards r>f 
700 ) ear-. 'i .,e lust B vronet was a Lord of Session in Scollaud, vvjIIi the tile 
of Lon’ AnsUu'ditr. Tl.e subject of this sh >rt memoir was the lifUi JLiaronet, wh® 

siicceedc j his bi jiher in the year 1 80S. (See Uebreu’s BaiouctiV^e and 

Comp.imoHsl }p ). * 

§ On the third r^adiiitj of 1 ’it t’s* Dec'. a rat ion Bill on the 14 th of Mnrch, 1783 , 
Mr, Austrnther :i oinr wi' h Sir Oray C >■ p;‘r, Wyii lhara, Brar cis and several 
oMier*), ^pnke strondy lim wlulc iUJ, endtMvoa iog to sboir, by variom 

ar:;um uits that it was uiiparljani mtary, il ogiod and Scott (nftor- 

warisLord K'dou), AUlmglua (afteiwa-ds Jiord Siiniurb), Lori Mulgrave, 
and olh'iFB dofciide 1 iiie bid a »d tlii m »ti/e 3 aii.t ]>Uu 3 of 1I1.3 framer; aud th» 
third readiag was carried, though by a lUijuity of only 51 , which at this timt 
was called a sirnall majority. (See Our huliaiL Empire, vol. i, p 6 ). Thus, it 
would flsem that Aastruihsr liad a voiC3 m the Oouuoil of the nation and was 
justly considered a maa of note * 

VOL. CXVL] 
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22nd of Fcbiuary when he lesi^iucl and sailed foi his 

“old countric/' 

Sir John’s learning not confined to law and [)olilics, he 
was also a general scholar and possessed lion ary attainments 
of a high order. *In fact, he was dccinetl quite fu to fill tlie 
presidential chair which had been occupied by sucli men as 
Sir Wdliam Jones and Lord Teigninoiith in the A siatic Society 
of Bengal This high honoraiy office he held for sonic years 
with Cl edit and honour. 

Immediately on his arrival in England, Sir John was svvoin 
of the Privy Council, and ic-cntcred Parliament as member 
for the Kilkenny district ('f burghs. In i8o8, as we have al- 
ready stated, he succeeded to hl^ fatliei’s batoiiclcy, to uliich he 
was fully entitled ; and tlied in London on the 26th of Januaiy, 

1811. 

Sir Henry KusselL — Henry Russell was boni at llovc-r <ui 
the 8th of August, 1751. He was the thiid ^('n of JMicluul 
Riisscll who was a man of some rank and position, Yiung 
Russell was fiist cducate<l at OliaiterhoiHe, whence Ic 
removed to Queen’s College, Cambr-dge. He giaduated 
B. A, in 1772, proceeding to M. A. in 1775, wiien, it wtnild 
appear, he was ajqiointcd by Lord Bilhuust to a Comniis- 
sioneiship in Bankruptcy. By Ihis time he had been 
admitted a incrn'oci of Lincoln's Inn, at whi/ii he was callcil 
to the bar in 1783. 

In 1797 he was appointcti a Puisne Judge of the Supreme 
Court at Calcutta, on whicii occa^iv)n, as it w.is tiicn cu^to- 
mar)'! lie was knighted. The new ]ndge 1 cached iiis df^s- 
tination on the 28th (d May, 1798, wheie he took a house in 
what is now calh^d afier him, Itiissell Stieet X Here Miss 
Rose Aylmei§ on the death of lior fatuer. Loid Ayimei , and 
her motlicr having manied Mr. Howell Piice, came to lier 
aunt, Lady Russell, but sh<" came on]>- to lay hci bones in 
thi'i strange land, for she died ui the 2.»^] of March, iSoo. 

Sir Hemy Russell was a good judgf and \\a^ held in high 

• The portrait of Sii' Jotin Arntruther vvhi^h is m il.i^ llio'.i url lias on ii 
the y ar isOa. Vo’y likely it ha I been escouted sine lirno befor: the Chief 
Jus '(! ? JictU'illy teal 'n- d Ina seat . 

t In th<* 181I1 cenlu’y the cr >\vii inide a rule to km h‘ ev iry ucj.v rui^ne 
Judye, on his appointment, at the ton; inti odiicioir th* cu^t'Mn i>f adJiess- 

inji the I'uisnes in Court hy the mle ol ‘‘ Vour L'wddiij.’’ (S je A about 

Liwyers by Jolin U adv Jeifr'^:>on v«>j 11 3 7; BiV iicthtM iM-. J Iin 

Hyde nor Mr. Le Naidii -knighted, il ih^ luno of their ,» pp mitinenl 

as Puisne J u *^es of t lie Supreme Cou t at * 'alcu, ta or af erA^ards, this sli<>ws that 
the rule alntve refeiieJ to was passed after the year I774- 

I See Calcutta Reineiv, December 1852, 

§ 'Phis beautiful j^irl of sweet sixteen is better known U' the beloved of tlhil 
ijreat wiitcr, Walter Savape Latidor than aa the d^iighter of L )r<l Aylmer, 
(dee Echoes from Od Calcutta, pp. 337, 35 '^) fl'*"' m^m »ry is pe peluitei by 

her lover in a sweet little Tuem which beats hei name. 
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esteeiTi, so tluit tlic retirement of Sir John Anstriither he 
was promoted to tlie Chief Justiceship on the 12th (^f May 
t8o6. He pioved a very able chief, .'Is he had already inoved 
himself a vci^^ good Puisne, and did even-handed Justice 
willioiit distinction of creed, colour or cas^tc. His impartial 
character was best sliown in a c.ise which attracted much 
atlention at the lime. John Grant a cadet of Hie East 
In> ia Company, h.tving heen chaiged with malicious!)’ setting 
liic to a native’s hut, ^^as brought up for tiial before the Chief 
Justice. Evidence was gone into and it was satisfactorily 
proved that the cliarge was tiue and well founded. Upon 
tliis Sir Henry convicted the accused and in sentencing him 
to death, said: — ‘Mho natives are entitbd to have their 
( hai aett rs, piopert)', .'u-.d lives pnitcctcd, and as lons^ as ihry 
enjoy ih.at privilege fic.m us, they give their afftction and 
alle'-'aiice in ictuin,’* ^Vise wouls those, and th.ey uC'^eive 
to he wiittcn in chaiactfrs cd gold. But, iinfoj tuinitcly, for 
llr ) down tioddcn countiy they arc sometimes forgedten by 
(•ur judges. 

Courage, according to J^nbro, is another attiibute of a 
good judge ; and this quality, too, Sir Henry possessed in 
an (omnent degiec. fleniy St. Gcnge Tucker, a high 
(‘friri.il in tlie >crvire •>! the Honourable East India Corn- 
pan)’. was lianlcd befv)ic the Ciiief JuHicc on a veiy 
ngl)’ cliaiL'C,— it wa- ^ne of an attempted raj)C. The public 
wcie in g. eat su ^[)ensc as to the icsult ( f tin* tiial, seeing 
tl’.at iiie accusetl was not a niar of the cn h..a:y ‘‘tamp, 
but the Cliief Justice was lirrn as a rock, aiid on being 
coivinced, b><th legally and inoially, tiiat the chaige was 
bofhi-lhi: and wall holtoincd, did ivd hesitate to doa-^tiict 
Ju-tice a-, the giavily of Hue case required. He sentenced 
tlie accused t > -ix mmiths imprisonment and to pay a fine 
of four tnoinand nqiees. Sir Henry was created a Barfjiiet in 
l8i2, after \\l’dch be lemained at his post not so much as a 
full twidve months, icsigniiig it on the 9th of November iSrj. 

On tile iih day uf tlu3 month following, at a public meet- 
ing in the Town Ilall, he was presented with addressesf from 
the European and native \csidents, the latter compaiiug his 
attributes with thfise of Jthe gicat King Nooshirvyn the 
Jusl/'J Writing to him piivatcly on Sth November 1S13, 
the (Jovernor-Gencral, Lord Moira, spoke of able, up- 

n'ght and dignified administration of Justice,'’ and like 
testimony to his merits was formally recorded in a general 

* Sec Asiatii Kc^islc^ iS. 8. 

t Theie is. a pu»ti,iil <*1 Sir Ileniy Ru^?e;l, l.j Chinnciy, in the Iliah 

Court, Calcutta. It has on it the >ear 1812 

1 See Calcutta Gau'tte I)"cember 1812 
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letter from the Bengal Government to the Couit of Directois 
dated the 7th December, 1813, The retired Chief Justice left 
Calcutta two days later, and on his letuin to England, the 
Honourable East India Company whom lie had so well served 
for nearly seventeen years, awarded him a pension of 

/2uoo a year. On ibe 27th of June 1816. he was sworn a 

member of the Privy Co.nncil. 1 he remaininsr years of his 
life were mainly sj'.ent at his country house, t^wallowficld Park 
Reading, where he died on i8th Januaiy 1(836* 

Sir Rd7i.'ti}d Hyde RnsS — Edward Hyde East, the eldest 
son of Edwaicl E ust, fn'-t saw the light (>f lieavr n ofi the 9th 
of September, 176.]. riot. Inowevei, in the i)i!j>ht little Ishir.d 
r-f Gf c.it Ph it .i in, hilt in the distant island of Jamaica, where 
his giandfathei, t'aptain Jolm East, had obtairajd a f.nily large 
estate. Put thr.ugh h>‘in so far awa}’, Im was biought 

up in M'*rry uld Eiigland.” East studied law at thelmifr 

Temple a.nd was called the bai on Ihr iot!> mbe; 178G 

after vhich he joined the Kit'g’s I>ei ch. As he uas a pains- 
taking 5’oinjg man, and had ample lei‘'nie at bis (aanmand 
he tO' k {<* rcj'Oiting cnse-r. d'. cided in th.at (^-iirr In tliis 
lab' tir of love he found an able and wiUii g coadjutor in 
IVIr. Duinf(»rd, t "h-c’ like him was ;»]^»» n l egit nci in the 
|■)lofc‘ssi«•n. Tluj Term Repots, as tlv.^e Re ports were c dic’d, 
commenced fiom 1785 and extemled nipt t tiic rl ol the eiglt- 
tcentli cenMny. But Ivre lliey did not stnp fer gorid, in-o- 
mnclt as East almie ccuUinued llv m. coinmi t,cin;> frott) t he 
initial }eai (f the next century, and his single handed 
lahoms covered the i>etiod during which Lord Kenyon was 
Loid Chief Jnslice. All the-c Renorts aic of w iy grrat 
value and find place in tlv? lower .shelves of almost cvei)’ wcl!- 
knoun Iciwver’s libian'. S[)e, king ff {burn IMaivin says “ j\o 
Englidi Repoits atf fjftcncr t iltd in Ann 1 . ii (‘oiiits llian 

these.” Bytitfse Rr])rxits whicli wete quite in tmieh wifii 
the profession as well as by Pleas o{ the- crown, <'t a general 
1 icatise on the Principles and Piacticc of Criminal I. .aw/ whlclt 
he publislicd in 1S03, and al.’^o by ‘ a l^eport of <'ic Cases of 
Sir PTancis Burdett against the Right Hmiomablc Clnnlcs 
Al)bc ttd which appeared in j8ri;.P"ast made a name witich 
did him yeoman’s service in laising In's jiosition at the bar. 

When East had tints cstablisiir l his jepuba‘ion as a 
lawyer^ the Chief Justiceship of the Supr'^m^’ (V.m t at Oril- 

• ' . Did iofUiTj* cf Nahciial Biography. 

t OiT 1)1 sDiiiniorrl was clerk to xMr. Jiistic-i Le Mii tre IIu afterw.irds 
irPe'C " (1 nnd was examined as a wilnc.'^s i'ty «be CJf rnni itee of ilie 

House of (Jommor.s wtiicli snt to take evidence it) ihe matter of the cliaj^e.s 
brought against Rir Kiijah Impey by Sn Gilbert Elliot. See Otn Indian Erii- 
pifc^ vol. I, p. 293. 

J East was not only a lawyer, he was also a pc liUcian, He sat in the harlia 
ment of 1792. and steadily suppoited Pitt. 
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ciittM fell vpcaiit ill c/»n‘'Tqiicncc nf tlie leliiement of Sir 
Heniy Russell. The post, high as it was, was offered to 
East, and he readily accepled thet offer as well Wfitliy of 
hi*^ pi ct^^nsions. Indeed the post was one of great honour 
and it was also an enticing (.ne in points* of emolument. As 
was customary at the time, the newly appointed Chief 
Justice received the honour of^ Knighthood at the hands of 
the Riince Regent, after which he started for liis destination 
in the Far East, which he readied in Novcmbei 1S13. As 
the new Ciiief Justice was a sound lawyer and was well versed 
both in text-law and ca‘^c-law, it was not long b«'foie he 
proved hitn-^elf nii excellent administiator eff Justice. In 
1815^ he refolded nu able minute stating the views cT the 
Supreme (’01:1 1 as t<» liow fat Englisli law was ap[>lical)le to 
India. This minute he put in evidence when on the 9th of 
March, 1S30, lie gave his tirposition befoie the Select Com- 
mitttee of the House of Loub', which was then inquiiing into 
East Indian ar(<iiis in i)rf'paiation for the Charter Act of 1833. f 
Almost on the heels of tin's minute. Sir H3’de East {iroposed 
that a gcncial law shouUl be passed extending all past statutes 
fi om the 13 Geo. I, inclusive (in continuation of former pio- 
visions), and all fntuie statutes of England to India, leaving 
it disciclionaiy to the Supreme Couit to exclude such as 
could not be applicable to tiic cenJition of the conntr3\ His 
piaqiosal, liou evci , \v,is nr)! ado[)‘cd, but some of the evils 
complained of i^y him, in consequence of the Enidish Statutes 
nc>t extending tC'. this C'-nntiv, weic ien»<"ab'cil b\ Air, AV5Uiiie, 
who intrndueitl into railiamerd tlm Act 5 Gen. IV c. 74, for 
improving the administration (ff i’riminal Justice in the East 
Tiulif-, iind, al.s.i the Act 9, Geo. TV, c. 73, for tiie relief of 
In solver: t J)ehtois,| 

Sir Hyde Ka^-t b.aving had at hcait the good of the country 
in whicli his lot was c^st, it is iH»t to be \v'ondcrcd at lh,it he 
soon ingr it iated. him^'Clf into the favour and 1 expect of thc^ 
p''‘jdc. His was not a popiilaiity that was sought aWr, it 
came, as t were, of its own accoid, unlike some very over- 
sciupuhnis Judges, Sir Hyde never failed to take part in move- 
ments fin' the advanccnacnt and well-being of tlie native 
community. He was grpatly interested in the subject of the 
education of the natives and was mainly insi rumen! al in the 

* In lliR mtiiiornMt* yia). Sir Thoinn.*; An{!r*-w Slrnn^p, lli'.’ fast hief Jn‘^^ife 
of the M.wlias Siiptemt* <‘ourt, ictiied low.irds its clo-c, and v/as succeeded by 
St Kdiuond Stanley 

i iVuiKOmar and hntey, vo] ii, p. 31. 

J See Iheface ti) Smoult and Ryan's 7.7 The charter Act 3 and 
4 Win. IV., c, 85, has now enabled the legal 'egislalure to exterid to this country 
the benefit of all pjigbsh .'Statutes', and in exe*ctse of »h>s power many such 
Statutes liave been so extemled 
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establishment rf the Hiiuhi Ci llepre. Indeed, he wns a piinci- 
pal founder cf that Collej^c, which was opened in 1817 for the 
promotion cT libeial uiijcalic.n in India. Tin’s eminent 
service did not go nnicwauled. TIic native inhabitants of 
Calcutta caused a 'statue to t)e raised in 1821 as a mark 
of their sense of or.ititndc for his disinterested act. In the 
Meeting at which th.at IvS'lntion was come to, abme 
Rs. 12,000 weie immediately suli-crihcd and it was pu posed 
that the statue sin uld be cxcciiied by tlie chisel of Jkicon 
or sf me other eminent artist. t Hut, as a inattcr of (art, it 
W'as done in maiblc by Chanliy ard was placed in tlu' Grand 
Jury 100m of the (dd Su)un'c Coiiit, lU'w, it pj-aces tlie 
present Higli Cc-uit HuiMing, whcic it .-Irmds cn tin* fir-t 
floor facing the slaiicase on the soiillicin It Cv,ntains 

the following inscription 

‘ To Sir Edward Fast, C'liif f 

f f llic Supicipe He. gal, 

A p-iinrinal fomuler r.f the Ilnu’u Coll*:'* 

F(-r prom, tint/ lil-.r-jl ei'rc.'itu.ii 
in Imji":. 

The* native inh.abita'.b. .T Ca\ :i‘ . 
have cau-ed this .statue to I'e 
raised A. D. 1821. 

Amidst I'.is or.crons clr.lic'^ Sii Hyde E.a-t { in <1 tina to 
picpaie a valuable ‘'CmjVs (d 10*.' :• ‘‘d c;e'CS tlca nb u m the 
Snpiemc Coint at Calculin. Tl.c^e non ^ wco t!!'’r..biiy 

pbic( d at the disposal (i Mr Moilcy by the lemncd judge 

himself, and on liis dcMth, lii^ seal Sn j une- Hunet ICast, 
*M. r., kindly pemiittcd lum to piint iliLin cV^i tU'/V;ow'. "i hey 
contain many mf’^-t inifiortant dccisjcfu-- . n points of ii,.iivc 
law, and questions lelaling to ti^c J lui.-.di-.lion at llte i' nit. ' 
Even time, which destm^os every muinbiMO tiling, doc^ md 
seem to have affected tludr popnlaiit}*, for up to lliis time 
Hhcy arc often quoted by Judges with a[);'iobiitic>n. Inched, 
the)/'* arc of very gicat use to ever}’ ! iidian la w vci* In the 

well-known case of Bcthec Miiira, § .Sir Edwa.‘tl Ryan 

observed that Chief Justice East was vciy well vei\^ed^ 
not only in the law of the (V)urt, ,but also llio gcncrnl law^ 

* See Renjiat (y>iiuary p. 2^9, v» Iji'i'c/bwWt v ci , )i it, e. loiiti/U'^Iy raaled 

that tlie statue pul 111 ilie 'rowii Hall, 

+ S>'e The Asi tw Jourmi/^ v*»l. xiv, p NO. 

I See JMorloy'e A<{inniii>(,’(fhun, ]) .'{3.5. 

t,' lliis cage was decided by C hief .lubtico Sir Vrillii'in Oldnidl !'’u‘g dl 011 the 
2 ‘ 2 nd October 18 d 2 , who beid tint the iSnprenne o-pneja e *cb sia’^ocal 

jnri-dictioTi within Oalcut (a, and by virtue wlitucor gr;:ni('d l'rty"ates oi’ Wii's 
of JlinduB who leh. property iu if Of ih ' tw'o .lud.^^PH wbo p-a w'tfi 1 im 
Fruuks conourn d with Lim bit J jati RvUii d;HR nt' d ilni 1 » w th onsi ler- 
fibie heBitaiion. 
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Indeed, Sir II)aie was a thorough master of law, pracli- 
cally as well as theoretically. The leading case of Cassinath 
Bysack vs. linrro ^oondery Dassee^wixs decided by Idin in 
Dcccjnber, 18 r4. In tiiai the point was settled up to 

the Pi ivy Council lliat a Will made I’y a Himlu during 
his niinoiity vva> null and void in law. That case also deter- 
mined, that in Iijc nifUtcr (»f a Jlindu Widow succeeding to 
the estate of her dec ased husband, no distinction should be 
made between moveable and immovable property, and that 
the interest taken by her wa*'' only an interest for life, wlietlier 
the pr('i)crty inhciitul by her was in<)vablc or immovable, 

Sir Hyde East presided at the Supreme Court for nearly 
a dcc'uie, retiring on the iStnofJuly, 1822. After he had 
made ow-r cl)a}.;o^ a adilics,^, for it was written in 

English, Ucng.iii and ]\‘rsian. was presented to him in a 
ciowded meeting in Vvliicli the, then, leaders of Hindu Society, 
riameiy, Haii AT .han rhalv > Gopi AT dian Deb, and Radha 
Madhab llannc) joe, took pioniincnt [lart. The address was 
re id by Kadlia Kanta H d),'*' and it was a splendid testimonial. 
It gave c.vprcssiofi to the strong sense of thankfulness, ad- 
miration and gr di' n*te, with which 3^0111' Loidship^s execution 
of the auluous dnii -s r*f ti\e first Judicial officer in India has 
deeply and lastingl)/ iaipresscvl on us” and it went on to say 
that both snitoss .tn-l .'■p ctators were fully convinced tiiat the 
causes liicd 1)\' the paunig Gaief Justice, Iiovvcver difficult, and 
complicated th^’V' might )i \ had been tht)roiiglil3' considered, 
rightly^ under>l )o ], an 1 cquitdh'y decided.” TliC address, 
concluded by deNcnbing him as ‘Mho best of Judges and 
kindest of men,” tlian which no iijtter tribute has ever been 
pahi to any looital. The address also referred to iiis humane 
and pcis' veiing efforts in tiie cause of education. Jku that 
irritier whs moic fully dc ill wi'h in the addicss whicii tlie 
pi :,lu<lent5 of the ilmdu College presented to him- 

Thu-, the fd esc of the venerable Judge's Indiian career was ^ 
simply i;!,nd and almost imprccedentcdf. Bntli Sir I^de 
ICast and j^ady East were very sociable, and they gave parties 
at which almost all the important people of Calcutta were 
piesent. 

On Iiis letnrn to Engl in i, Sir 2 l\'de was created a ironet 
on the 25th Apiil, 1823 In th; sim^ y’car he re entered J 
Parliament as member for Wmeheder, and worked in it till 
1S30. Hnt it was not only in the woil i of politics that Sir 

* Rndhi ka'i'u afU‘r\v.trd8 roH ; \e' v iHL’ti in pi’a'ie esteera ati i \\m^ not onl 7 
-.T a * E.:ija ’ b'lf a’fo Ti^cc vc'l jhe fjr Jttiir ho-’iop- of 1C -n dull so 1 th*' 

pMiufl on i.unK'iit to Iiis is ibat. FtaponaMU- wo k ol -ma o’lt 

reiy The Kalpa Drum t. • 

+ .See Th(^ afir aijwrnolj v >1 XIV op. ISfi IR7. 

X He hnQ repre ented Groat Hod'^da n Faviiimoit ni 17112 
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Hyde mc'veci about, he aKo resiinifd his judicial diUies. In 
1831^ he was sworn of ihc Privy Council, and was eie long 
appointed a member of ^he judicial committ'^e of that august 
body, in order to a in the dispos.il oi Indian Aijpoais, 

This high office he held till the ycai 1845. East was also 
made a bencher of tlic Inner Temple, and a Fellow o( the 
Royal Socict}^, Sir lljnie East died at his residence, Slier- 
wof'ii House, Battersea, on Slh January 1847. 

Sir Robert Henry Blossci, Mr. Blosset was an Oxoiiian, 
and chose for his profession the noble study of the law in 
which he So highly distinguished himself. But although law 
was his ‘specialty, he excclleil in many other studies. He 
was a thorough linguist of E intern languages, he h.'ivl a 
competent knowledge of Prrsiati a!i 1 Hindustani, and made 
considerable progress in Sanscrit, the sacred language of the 
Hmdus, and the vcir-iviM*", parcit of ^o many other language-, 
With iest)Cct t('> Enr'*[’» ' l.mgu igc-, liis knowledge was siiujily 
prodigious, at which ^'v i Sir Willao) J inos liimsclf would 
iiave sto )d in wonder an 1 ad uiiavion. ?\Ir. Bl )sset wa^ pei - 
feet master of FicikIr T Geiman, Litin, Gieelc. and hail 

some knowledge c/f Spandsh, Pne s icr/d longue, llebo^w, ii» 
whicli the Holy Bible as oiiginally fotnj>os(^d, he was fami- 
liarly acquainted with, and often -p >ke of il with consider- 
able delight. Such a man was suie {>.> attiact public notice 
and an oppoitunity now presented itself in which Govcrnm?iU 
might av.ol itself of liis -ervices. Sii Edward Hyde East 
having retired from Indian scivico ,^iih honoin, tin' Cidef 
Justiceship of the Supreme C )urt at C ilcutta was ojicred to 
Mr. Biosset, and, as the I itter’s love the 'irient was not 
less ardent than his love f »r the occid ’iit, he made no hesi- 
tation in accepting the offer. At this time the noble order 
of knighthood, as was (hen the rule an 1 piactic^-*, was con- 
ferred upon Mr. Bio^set. He joined his high office on the 
23rd of Decembei,-}- 1S22, in llic fond h »[)c id' occupying it 
-east for some ycais, but toe term of ins Oritural life liad 
well nigh come to an end, and he bicathed his l.i*,st on the 
fiist day of February next, aged foi ty-'^ev m years onl3^ But 
though the tenure of his otii :e was^ mi-.crably short, baiely a 
couple of months, still in tliat biief peiiod he had imi)rcssed 
all the professional gentlemen in llie Court witli the m )st 
favourable opinion of his abilities as a 1 iwycr and his mighty 
eminent character as a firm and iinp utial Judge, llis life 
was upright, just and honourable, wlfile by his death he left 
an example of manly fortitude and holy resignation, sublime, 

• See Men of fUc Ttinot 

-[' This long vacancy fol' nearly hall a vear in the olifije of CliitT Justice 
was occasioned by the precipitous departure of Sir Hyde East for Europe. 
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iti it** naMjre aiul aiic^ hf-neficial to rncleecf. 

Sir Robert not only excelled in law and {general ''clu>bir‘-!iip, 
be also bote an f'xeniplaiy cbaracter,| He was a strictly moial 
•■.nd religions man. His piety and pinity were quite saint 
I ke."b 'I bus be was lawyer, judge, scludar and saint com- 
bined in one. 

Sir Christopher TiUlfr . — Cbiisfopber Puller was born in r77*|, 
the year in wdiicli the Su[)renie Gonrt at Calciitfa was estab- 
lish 'd. His father was a vvell-lcnown inorchant of London, 
who was also a (in ector of the Hank of JCngland bom 1786 
to 1789. Young PnibM- was fiist educrded at Eton, and then 
pissrd to Oxfoid, wheie be giaduated. Having chosen law 
r.)r bis profession he entered the Innei Temtde ..t which he 
was Criiit*d to tiie bar in the year 18' o. But thoneh then 
railed to the b >r at the Inner Temple he migrated in rSi2 
to Lincoln’s Inn, wiiere lie. v\as elected a Ib-ncher in 1822. 
Pnller*s career at the bar was fairly ‘‘nccesshd. He soon 
became a rising a(lvr»cate and after he had made his mark 
at the bar was appointed King's Loimsel. Jn early life Mr. 
]‘iiller was associaied a> a law icpoiler with ]\Ii. (afterwards 
Sn* John Bernard) Hosanqnrt J The year aftf i ho was elected 
Ikuicher, Puller was apponded to succeed Sir Roheit Blosset 
as Chief Justice of the Calcutta Supreme Court, on which 
o.cMsion, iw*, receivMl tlie honcwir of knighthood. 

Sir Robert Blcrs.^rt's trnme of office was, as we have alieady 
''ren, very sliort ; that of Ins successor, Sir ( -hi i‘.t<^pher Puller. 
Was shorter still, it was (jnl)-' a month and some odd days, 
the latter ha\iiig died at (\alcutta cui llie 31^! (.{ MayjlJ 1824, 
where he had airived smiiewhere in the middle of tlie [)re- 
cediiigr month. Bishop Jleher, who was then the .Supreme 
ircrid of the Pto*'^-t.od (’hinchin India spoke very feelingly 
<d him after his di^.itli, ' 

CtiariiS liilircuo o'rrv.— Thts future Chief Justice wa.s 
h- a n in T’S? JT- was oducated at Univer«^ity Ccdlege, ( 3 xford, 
where he giaduated B.A. in 1806, and in 1808, after obtaining ^ 
th(' pfif5e for the English essay was elected Fellow of Onel 

.•see J /u‘ tidcutt.i Jout 7 ial^ voi. r, p. 477 
t lien.. ai (}( »' (■"’.) S', pp. 0, 7 . 

t riic Rt|VMls whik-h lu', 111 VniijuKCtion with Sorce.inl BoKaiKjuet had 
pi ep.jredluid reliM cMco to casL< occic’ed m the Court ol Coniiiioil IJe-ts, 
tho JCxcliec|iiei (Uiainher an<i the Hoirst* of Lords honi 'he year' 179610 
1807 They arc in live volumes and arc of very great use to lawycrg. 

S 8^00 Diet ternary of Nathmal lUo^i^afhy. 'Hie other account is that 
he died on 19th i\lay. 

'1 ^eo 7 he Asiatic Journaf vol. xi.\, Janua-v. June 1825 p- 149. 
r am afraid our worthy writer has made a mistake here hisliop Heuor was 
simplv liishop of Calcutta,- and as for the '* I’lottstant Church"-"tliat hag 
Jio existence. Lditiu*, Lahnlta Reomv. • 

VoL. tXVI.I 
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College, having adopted law for his profession he commenced his 
study ill right j»,ood earnest and was calleil to the bar in l8ll* 
He at once took t<i practia’iig at Courts, but his progress at the 
bar was not rapid. While he was thus rising slowly, he 
was appointed a Cwmmissioncr in Bankruptcy in 1817. This 
appointment was fallowed in 1818* by his being nominated 
a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court at Madras. He held 
his seat in that C^»urt till June, 1825, when he was appointed 
to succeed Sir Christopher Puller as Chief Justice of tlie 
Calcutta Supreme Court. In the farewell speech which he 
made from his seat on the Madras Bench Sir Charles Grey 
said that he had sat upon the Bench for full seven year*;, 
during which he had not done injustice to any man or had 
intentionally given otfence-f- to any bo<ly. Sir Cliarles was aUo 
President of the Madras Literaiy Society, and an excellent 
President he proved himself, as one miglu. well have expected 
from his scholarly attainments. On the eve of his depar- 
ture for Calcutta, he was entertained at a dinner by that 
Society at whicli the cHitc of Madras were piesent. 

The new Chief Justice of the Calcutta Court landed in the 
forenoon of the 29111 June, 1825, at Chandpal Gh^t, and in 
the afternoon took his seat on the Bench under the usual 
salute. J As Sir Charles was well-versed in law, and had 
also acquired considerable experience both at the bar and on 
the bench, it was expected that he would prove a very good 
Chief Justice, and, be it said to his credit, this expectation 
sanguii'e as it was, was fully rordized. His decisions showeil 
sound knowledge of law and were also marke.d by sound 
grod sense. He settled once for all some points which had 
long remained open to doubt, whether the East Imiia 
Company which possessed some sovereign powers were the 
Sovereigns of t!ie land had long been a vexed question. In 
the Bank of Bengal v. The East Lidia Company,^ which in- 
volved some such question. Sir Charles Grey held that the 
(•ompany having been invested with power usually called 
sovereign, did not constitute them sovereigns. This was a 
ver)' important decision, as it placed beyond doub*L the para- 
mount title of the King of England and thus paved the way 
for the crown assuming the direct rule of the country after 
the dark days of the Sepoy Mutiny. Sir Charles also made 
some important alterations in the Ministerial department of 

® In Whds wkOy however, it is stated that Grey was appointed a 
Puisne of Madras m 1828 but this statement is evidently not correct as 
appears from his farewt 11 speech at Madras, 

t John Bu /, July 3rd, 

X See The Asiatic Journj/, vol. \x, July and October, 1825. 

J See Rep . p. i au. 
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thfi Supieme (’ourt, but as we have already dealt with this 
matter in our account of that Court, we need not aj»ain debatij 
upon it here. His Lordship’s tnosti iinpoitant act. howevei, 
by vvincli lie has secured the tjood will of the Hindus, was 
his impruveinent in the matter of the administration of oatli 
to Hindu witnesses. The necessity for touching the water of 
the holy Ganaus was no longer enforced, the vvdtness on his 
ohjectinj^ to take such oath beinj^ only required to be sworn 
some other way binding upon his conscience. In this way 
the Chief Ju^lice earned enviable popularity, and as a matter 
of nec/"‘'Saiy c )nsequence was held in high esteem both by 
tlic prorc?ssi n and tiie public. 

Sir Chail<s Grey letircd from tlie Calcutta Court in July 
1831. At tile dinntu* which was given in lu\ honour f»n th<i 
30th July 1 ))' the Asiatic Society, of which lie was the Picsi- 
dciit, the Ciiairnian, Sii Chailes Tiieopiiilu*! Metcalfe, spok ' 
‘•f him as ‘‘a nmn, wlio-^e deep It'aniiiv.: and (‘Xten‘'ive re- 
seairh, whose great ahtlitie*^ and zeal for the interests of 
science, Mould ever lank him in their memory among liie 
most honoured of those distinguished persons, who had pic* 
sided over ihcm.^’ And as legards his qualities a> a judge 
he said that " « more conscient iou^, a more unbiassed Judge, 
one mort" atixious to do hi> duty, regaidless of every other 
"« .n^idr'i ation, he had nev('r known.” '^It was not only how- 
cvei/’ he a<ided, “ by his Icaining and )ii> exalted character 
IS a ])iihiic man, that Sit Chailes was entitled to the highest 
ptaise ; a< a pi ivate individual in his own family — in the intei* 
r()urse of .‘jociety — in his many rhrt.itaMe action'', he ha^t 

t-ained hy lii.*, biiglit examipie, their warmest affection and 
esteem.^ 

Aft r ins return to Lngland, Sir (.''hailcs was allowed to 
enjoy his wt‘il e.iipcdies: only foi a few yeais. The Home 
Governmem mnninated him t(> Coloniril a<iminsti ation witl» 
vvnli winch his conneciion began in 1835. After sei ving in 
several capacities he was at last appouiled Governor of J^iyi:*ACaf» 
in Mis usual success also attended him in this new 

spinii' O! action, and htr enjuyeil a wiile popularity. He 
retired m il''53 and returned to Kriglami where he died at 
Tiinbridoe Wells on the fi^st day of June 1865 t 

ISir \Vitliam Oldnall Russell. — Russell was like Itis prede- 
cessor on the bench, Sir Charles Grey, boin in 1785. He was 
the eldest son of Samuel Oldmdl, lector of St Nicholas and 
Maty, tlangliter of Williaiir Rnss'dl, E-q., of Powick. In I816, 
in accordance with the will of his maternal grandfather, Sir 
William took the surname of Kussell. He matriculated from 

* See 7 'he Astaitc Jou^nal^ new seric*, vol. X, January-April, 1833 

t Sec who. 
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Cliiist Churcli, Oxford, on tlie 2Isi of December, i8oi, and 
was a slLicleiit till i8l2, giaduatin*^ H A. in l8v>6 and M.A. in 
1807. He was called to the bar from Lincolns Inn in 1809, and 
became Sergeant-at-La\v on 25th June, 1827. By this time 
he had made his mafrk at the bar and had aUo earned a name 
in the domain of law literature. He enjoyed for many 
years an extensive practice at the English bar, and both in 
the Common Pleas aiul on theOxfoid circuit was frequently 
engaged in cases of the greatest importance and nicety.” 
But not only did he rise higli in practice, he also distin- 
guished himself as an authc^r on legal subjects. In 1814 lie 
published ‘Practice in the Couit ofeipat Session on the 
Caeimailhen circuit with Rules and Foiins/ This v/ as fol- 
lowed in the year 18/9 by a far more important and learned 
woik for whicii he is best known to the profession, namely", 
‘Treatise on Crimes and Misdeuieanours'J* in two volumes. 
On its appeaiance it was pionouncecJ b\' Tom Waiien, Mhe 
great founder of the special plcadiiig race/ as Lord Cam[)bell 
calls him, ‘ the best general treatise in tiiininal hiw/ and ni 
this high opini(jn of the book Warren ^.loes not stand alone. 
Indeed, tlic work is an acknoxvlctiged antiv»ii!y on the subj- ct, 
and has received its meed of praise ail ndind. As a “treatise," 
says a modem wiiter and Judge, ^ Knss( 11 on Crimes and mi'i- 
demeanonrs ' is the chief work <m criminal law. Tisere 

is a wealtii of discussion and iilustialion which no other 

vvritei has ever so far attempted. Hut pitysical icasons prevent 
its coiripetme to any suhstantial degree witli Aichil»nld 
and Ko.scoe.^J Tl»e second edition which was l\v the 
autiior ap[)eaicd in May 1825. Since then tlie woik Im*? 
passed thrt)Ugh four more editi(»n^', the sixth and last 

which appeared in i^QO, being by H(-rf(Ce Smith and 

A. P. Pcicival Keep. The learned editors ;>ay, in the Preface 
“ tlie meiii-s of the woik a^. a wliolc ate so well-known and 
af>preciateti that any radical atfcmj>t to alter /ts design and 
' would only pioclnce disappointment.” Pnit akhongii 

the design has been left intact, siili many addit.'on.s and 
improvements ha\e liceii made, su that the woik. &s it now 
stands, consists of thiec big vuiiimes instead of two. 

Russell was not only known as* an author on law, he liad 
also made a name as law leport^r. In conjunction witii 

yp/in Bul/y f ehr nary, as ij noted in the Joufnui^{'So. O, 
vol. xi. May- ugiisl, iS.pL 

t '1 he well-ki own woik on Afbitt atioji was by Fi.nicis Rusself, HanistcM 
jit-law, who ti eti in May, 1891. 'i he sewenth edi ion of that woik 
which a])p}>eared in July of th^-t \eir. nearly loily-hve yeais after the 
appeal anee ot tlu* hi st. was the joint jHOduclion cd' hmibclf, and iiis son, 
IJorbeit Russell, Iku rister-at-law. 

^ E A Tt» fa /(■ Jiu\\ yom J.tut p 30, 2jjd E I. 
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Kclvvard Ryan, who like hiin was knij^hteri and acquhed fame 
as judj^e, he out lepoits of ciown cases Gom 1799 to 

1824. These reports arc of very pfeat use to lawyers and 
find place in almost every law library. 

Russell married in 1S25, L )uisa Maria, daughter of John 
Llovd William, who bore him several children. 

When Russcll had tlius acquired fame b )th as a lawyer and 
writer on legal subjects and had become the father of a 
happy family, the Chief Justiceship of the Supreme Court, 
at Calcutta was offered to him 011 the retirement of Sir 
Cinirlcs Grey, and as the offer was not unworthy of his reputa- 
tion, he (lid not hesitate to accept it. Russell on being, as 
usual, knighted on the occadon, sailed for India and ariived 
at Caientta earl)^ in July 1S31, wliere he took his seat on the 
Hench on tl\c 9th da^^ of that month under the usual salute. 
He iiad li()[)cd to hold iiis appointment for a pretty long 
period, but unfortunattly for this country his hope was not 
lealizod, for as a matter of fact a few- ^hort months were all 
that tamiriincd for his caithly career to run. 

Hut shoit as the p'-rio i w «s during which he piesided in the 
iSnpiemc C<iurt, his decisio ns apj)'?ared to give general 
saiiffaction, while the firmness of liis conduct, united to great 
iirhiiiitv of manuals, established a legnlaiity, order, and 
despatch in the luidru's.^ of the Comt that, promised to lead 
to the bf’st le'^ult/'* Imieed, hohic of the decisions pro- 
nonncetl by Sir Willi nn, weie really excellent and would do 
credit to any judg-s anedent or mo icrn. 

I n Ihc case of Bt<bce Muttra n lov I) w.n- dreidoO on the 22 ikI 
Octof)er 1832, he pa^-ed a hiili.’aiit jn Igmenr, liolding that 
tlie Siii)ieine ( ouit had general ecclesiastical juiisdiction 
within Cal- nita, and by virine wluneof granted probates of 
Will^' cjf liiiuhis wholeb Piopeity in it. Of tile two judges who 
sat with !dm, Justice Fianks concuried with him, but Justice 
Ryan file's. eg ed. Tiie decision, bowt-ver, was followed in 
s(;v.‘ral sui>'e(jnent cases and it would appear that wli^t 
iuid held la'came setlle<l law 

Su W'.'liam Kuss'dlt died on the 22nd of Jnt}UHry 1832, 
on bond the Enterprise steamer, in whicli vessel he liad 
emliark^’d for P<Miang (uily.a few days befoic. 

.ShV /vi'a//.— Edwaid Ryan, second son of William 

Ryan, uM horn on '8th August. I 793 -+ mati iculated fiom 

• Sotni WuII li in A^ini u' {N 6) vol, XI May 

AiiLu^i ^ 

+ 'i ho llaiioyo ir .MU of ihe same oa’^no wim w* is a Hom ’wt civilian was iii 
Irdia tor innrly tw t years, havmnr died at Boiiibij (jn 2r)tli Mai'cJi iS3t). 
{McinonaJ of oh] Uaitrifhunj CoU(^tjf \'^ oijl) 

4 : ''ir Wilnnir iMHoiia/j^ldon was a'ho U-in in t ho^S'^me ytar a year memo* 
rtihie ill ilio law iiUratiro of Uitiuai. 
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Trinity College, Criinbricige in 1810, graiiiiritcd in 1814. 

While at College he made tlie acquriint.mee of John, F. W. 
llerschel, Charles Babba^;e, and Gecnge l*eacock, all of whom 
lii^e himself afterwards became Felluws of the Royal Society, 
liyan studied law. at Lincoln’', Inn, and on being called to 
the bar in 1817, went the Oxford (-ircin’t. VVInlc practicing, as 
an advocate, he in conjunction with Sir William Oldnall 
Russell brought out repoils"^ of cn»wn cases fiom the year I799. 
This valuable woik was dedicated to the Right Honourable 
Robert Peel, His Mnjest3’'s Pi incisal Secretary of St-ae for 
the Home Department, and was published in 1825. In con- 
junction with Willi, iin Mood}*, Ryan aho pnblisht-d lep 'it-* af 
Visi Pi ins cases from 1S23 to 1826. These learned lahoiirs in the 
held of law seemed to have paved his way to theln'gli appoint- 
ment in India whichhegotin the year 1827. He was appi inted 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Couit at Crilcutta in the place of 
Sir Anthony Ruller who retired eaily in ll'.at \ ear and was, as 
was then customary, decorated witii th.e oider t f Knight hocnl. 
In addition to his knowledge of lau, Ryan was a good scholar^ 
liaving taken the degice of Mastei t>f Aits with Honouis at 
Dublin Unueisity; and it is, therefore, no wi lulcr tliat he 
gladly took active pait in the matei ial and mental impi o\ » - 
merit of the ptMiple (»f hi-, land of a(h>pti n. Among otlu'i* 
honoi aiy avocat ions he was piesidL'iit of tlie Agi irultin al atid 
Lhiiticiiltural Society 1^1832) Sir lidwaid Ryan was of gi^al 
lielp to his chief, Sii Cliailes Grey, so long as that Jmlge 
picsidcd at the cuuit, and he also woi k«‘d wed i\ith 
the next ('hief Just ce, Sir WMliam Oulnal! Jvii-sell, with 
whom lie liad w(jilv(d in Kngland in Heriuinoni-FI - tchci -like 
fashum as law repoiler. Ihit this cii ciimstance did not pu vent 
iiim from, now ami llien, did' ring fo in his cliit-f when he thouglit 
tliat he could not in fiiincss dgree wnh him, — a fact which shows 
that he hc^d the coinage of his convictions, williout wliich a 
Judge would ill descive his ermine. Sir Edward had already 
,^ ^q uired a good Judicial reput.iiion when Sir W () Rn^'scH 
caihe to an untimely end, so tliat he got liis proinoiion in 183^,! 
without much ado. In fact, his promotion was a" mattei of 
course, as there was none who had a heller liglit to it. Sir 
Edward Ryan had, it is true, to bear, ‘•supciioi weight of 
toils ” by being raiseti to the highest rank in the [)iof«\ssinn 
both in honour aiul emolumeni, but he found no difficulty 
in bearing it with credit. He had the leputation of being an 
able Judge and, as a matter of fact, his decisions weie rn^iked 

* Iho full ii le ff ilifse Kefo’te is ftejn/rts of Castb r served for 

CovsiiteraUov. and derided hy Itrcive Judges of the laud from ihv year 1799, 

t '1 he ediior v f ‘ f he Men of the Kejg7t of Queen Vido^ia^ h.wcver, says lhat 
Kyaii became Chief luMicc i\\ it'jb ; but tins api/cais t > be :i mistake 
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by oiind good sense as well as by sound good law. Tlio meic 
fact of his having enjoyed the friendship of that gre.it man 
Macaulay, is a strong proof of his paving been, not only 
a good Judge but also a gencM'al schoLirl Macaulay’s company 
in India was very select, but in that small circle Ryan held tin.; 
most prfJininent place. 

Ryan held the office of Chief Justice till January 1842, w h( 
he resigned and returned to his niitive country. Previfuis to 
his flepartnre for Europe he was piesented with an addiess ( ii 
the 30th December. 1S4T, by the European and native inhabitants 
of Calcutta. The address was well conceived, and among other 
things it very properly st.Ued ; — “ many circumstances combine 
to render the duties of an Etiglish Judge in India in some 
respects, more arduous than those of his brethren in England, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that the exact pe»foi mance of 
them demands peculiar vigilance, caution, temper, and discre- 
tion ; and those qualities have, in no ordinary degree, maiked 
your career during the fourteen years you have sat upon the 
Bench.” Ryan was also a promoter of native education, for 
which laudable end he spared nt'ither time nor labour. 
Accordingly, the students of the Hindu College also presented 
him an addres''', which was read by G» vind (Jhunder Dutt, t R 
student of the firsc class and son of Rtipomoy Dutt..| He also 
exeicised much hospitality dining his icsidence in Calcutta and 
was very popular, as one would naturally expect, in the oiclinary 
course of affairs. § After his retirement Ryan was, on the loth 
June, 1843, sworn a Pi ivy Councillor, and he remained so till 
November 1865, luiving been made a member ( f that honour- 
able body in 1850. His services were highly appreciated by the 
Judicial committee, on Indian questions his opinion was 
anxiously sought and almost invaiiably acted upon, indeed, 
tlie occasions were not few on which he was .spciken r.f in very 
high terms for his very valuable assistance. In 1859-61, while 
he was a member of the committee, both Sir Lawrence Peel 
and Sir Janies Coivile w'cre its assessors, which he himself 
was before being made a member. 

On the formation of the Civil Service Commission, Ryan was, 
by an order in Council, dated the 2i.st May, I855, named one 
of the first unpaid Commissioners. In April i86r, he became first 
Commissioner and a salaried officer. In this Civil , Seivice 

* Ryan was Chief Jusiice w'hen Lord Beniinck’s famous Resolution of the 7th 
of Match, 1S35, for " the promotion of European hterature and science among the 
natives,” was passed. 

+ Mr. 1 'iitt afterwards distinguished himself hy hi.s rare knowledge of English. 
The two Misses Oru[ Dutt and Tor u Dutt, who aic so well known to fame more 
especially the latter, were his daughters. Mr. DiUKs father, Russomoy Dutt, was 
a distinguished Judge of the alcuua Small Cause C- nrt. 

^ See Me Astatic journal, v<d X. XXVII, January Ai^ril 1842. 

§ See Dutioonyy of National Bio£raph\, 
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Connni>Ki-)n ms well ns in fliat of tl»e Indi»*n f^nw Commi- 

ssion Ryan did kiii^lu’s service, indeed ho was tin? guiclintj^ 
spirit, performing his dnt(ta with a rare tact and sagacity. Ryan 
also took much interest in tlie prosnerit)' oftlie University of 
London, of which he was aint*mbcrof tl^e Senate, anti from 1871 
to 1874 V^jce Chancellor in succession to Ge(;rt?e Gtofe who died 
in 1871. He was elected F. G.S« in 1846 and F. R. S. on 2nd 
Fe})rnary i860, and he was secreted! y to the Society of Dile- 
ttanti from 1859 to 1865 He died at Dover on 22nd August, 
1875. full of li.innurs and years. 

Sif' iMtVrcnre Petl Lawrence Peel was horn on the loth 
August 1799* wa-. the third son of Joseph Peel of Howes Faini, 
Middlesex. His fatlicr was the younger liiother of the first Sir 
Robert Peel, and he was tiuis first c^ni'^in of tlie gr- at statesman, 
the second Sir R('l)ert Peel. Vonng Peel was smt toRnghy in 
1812, whence passing to St. John's College, Clambridge, htt 
graduated H. A. in 1821, and 1 \ 1 . A in 1824. After his (all to 
llie bar in tlie middle Temph^ on 7th 1824. lie went the 

Northern Circuit and attended th(.‘ Lancaster, Ihesfon, and 
Alanchester Session.s. In 1S40 he came out to India as Ailvo- 
cate General of Bengal whicii (•ffice he held til^ 1S43, wlien on 
the rctiiement of Sir Edward Ryan he was app. inted Chief 
Justiceofthe Supreme Court at Calcutta, on which occnsion 
he was knighted, Allhougit tlie veiy 1 ever sc of Lord Kenyon 
wlio was a judicial sloven, so to say, Sir l.awrcnce Peel was 
very assiduous and particui;r in the di'-charge f»f the duties 
of his high judicial office, the highest in llu^ land. He was 
held in very high esteem botli by the profession and the 
public. Indeed a careful reading of his decisions plriiniy .shows 
that his reputation as a good Judge f was well (]e>,eived. Peel 
held the office of Chief Justice till 1855 wIumi he retired .and 
returned to England, During 1854 and 1S55 he was also Vice 
President of the Legislative Council, lie left Calcutta in 
November, 1855. 

On the eve of his departure for Europe the Hindus presented 
“ a¥l^4Jdiess to Sir Lawrence, and the Moliomedans promised 
one. At last a public meeting was held on tl.e 5th November, 
1855, to express, if possible the sense of the enliie Cfimmunitv, 
At this meeting a statue t was propi.-ed, but as this proposal 

• Ryan was a mrml)cr both cjf ‘he <;ecoiul a»Kl « f ihf* tlu'rt?, Indian Land 
Commission which were app(»inted on glh November, 185 and 2riil December iS(n 
respectively. See flberds Legislative Methods and at pij^es 130, 131. 

\ Peel marie some excellent observaiions on ihe Indian Penal Code, which were 
published in 1848 

X A wiiter in the Dirtionaty of National Biography ^ however, states that a 
statue was erected to Peel in Calcutta j but tins uateinent is anythinjr but true. 
The flame writer aKo says that Peel jjave away in public chaiity the whole of his 
official income of /^ooo a year, and was conserpienlly, very popular in Imiia, 
ThU statement t<rK) must be received with consi<icralde nm).bricanon. 
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was hotly contested by Baboo Ram Gopal Ghoso, the great 
orator, it fell through and the meeting broke up without coming 
to any definite resolution. On thi^ matter the Friend of 
India remarked, “A statue is beyond the dcseit of Sir 
Lawrence Peel. It is an honour which should be reserved 
for those who liav ? accomplished some national good, who 
have influenced the acts of masses, or have achieved under- 
takings of Iiistoiical importance.* Freely as we admit the 
excellencies of Sir Lawrence Peel, we can recognize in him 
no claim of this degree. It was for his virtues rather than his 
deeds that Calcutta assembled at the Town Hall.'’* 

After his return Peel was sworn on the Pi ivy Council and 
was made a paid Member of the J udicial Committee on 4th 
Apiil 1856. In May fijllovving he was elected a Bencher of 
the Middle Temple. Both as Assessor to and Member of 
the Judicial Ooinniittee lie was of great help to that body, 
c-pscially in Indian matters. From 1S57 Peel was a Director 
of the East India Company, and in the following year was 
created a Honorary D. C. L., of the University of Oxford. 

Sir Lawrence was nut only an excellent Judge, he was also 
an author of some note. He wrote in i860, a Sketch of the 
Life and Ciiaiactcr of his first cousin, the great Minister, Sir 
Robert Peel, J- of v%d\oin it was said that, though out of office 
he was ncjt (nit of power, lie lr)st a party, but won a nation,” 
and had given bread unleavened with injustice ” to the 
giCal loun;. and the masses of tiic people. Peel also courted 
llic Muse of poetiy and produced in 1841 ‘^H aie Penscse,” 
po.ms translated and original. lie was tor some years a 
correspondent of the Times on legal and general topics. 

Peel died, unmairied, at Garden Reach, Ventnor, Isle of 
Wigiit, on tlie liie 2Jnd July 1884, 

Sir James Wtliiam Ctflvilr, — James William Colvile was 
born in iSio. He was the eldest son of Ancliew Wedderburn 
Coivile by Ids wife, the Honourable Louise Mary E len, 
daughter of William, first Lord Auckland. He vvas^fi.ji.*' 
educated at Eton, and then at Trinity College, Cambridge 
where he obtained the third place in the second class in mathe- 
matical hv)nours, and graduated B. A., in 1831 and M. A., in 
1834. While at Cambridge he contracted an intimate friendship 
with Monckton Millies, afterwards Lord Houghton. In 1834 
he was called to the bar at the Middle Temple, and practised 
in Lincoln's Inn as an equity draftsman. In 1845 came 

* The Friend oj India Sih November, ii>55. 

t In The Men of the Reign of Queen Victoria^ however, it \% state(t ihit Sir 
Lawrence wrote a biO:;tapliy of his cousin, the Right Ilonourahlc General Jonathan 
Peel, M, P. (1799-1879) but tlub does not appear to ^lie correct. The statement 
we have made on the authority of a writer in the DicUonaty of MaUonal Biography 
is the correct one. 

VOL. CXVl.] 
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out to India as Advocate General of Bengal to the Honourable 
East India Company. In 1848 tlieie weie two vacancies in 
the Calcutta Supieme CouVt in consequence of Sir John Peter 
Grant and Sir Henry Wilmot Seton having retired from it. 
One of these vacancies was filled up by Arthur W. Butler 
and the other by James W. Col vile, on which occasion both 
the new Judges were, decorated with the noble order of 
knighthood. Sir James Colvile had received good legal 
training, and, as had been expected, soon won his spurs as 
Judge. Indeed, his reputation as administrator of justice 
stood very high. Even his Chief, Sir Lawrence Peel, enter- 
tained golden opinions of his judicial ability and legal 
knowledge, and found great pleasure in sitting with him on 
the Bench. Sir Arthur W. Butler was not so great a favourite 
of the Chief Justice as Sir James Colvile. In fact, the latter was 
the worthier of the two, so that when in 1855, Sir Lawrence 
Peel retired, Colvile was promoted to his place. During the 
time Sir James Colvile presided as its Chief, the Supreme 
Court was justly deemed the palladium of Justice. Sir James 
had his heart in his work and he also knew how to do it well. 
Some of his decisions are masterpieces of their kind. Whether 
we consider them as specimens of sound reasoning and law, 
or as pieces of good composition, in both respects they arc 
entitled to more than ordinary piaise. He was also quite 
independent and had no regard lor rank when it clashed with 
the due discharge of his duties. In a suit in which the Nawab 
I'iaziin was a party he refused a Commission to examine him. 
The result was that the Nawab had to drop the suit as he 
could not appear in the Supreme Couit.* In this w'ay Sir 
James held the first pUce in Indian Judiciaiy till 1859 when 
he retired and left this country for good. By this time he had 
married Francis Elinor, daughter of Sir John Peter Grant, 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, by whom he had one son 
who died in 1876, Sir James had acquired in India a great 
*^'*ETTovcledge of Indian systems of law, as well as of scientific 
and economic questions affecting India, and was President of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. On his return home where his 
reputation, it would seem, had preceded him, he was at once, 
on account of these special attainments sworn on the Privy 
Council and acted with Sir Lawrence Peel as Indian assessor 
to the Judicial Committee. In November 1865, he was ap- 
pointed a member of that Committee, and took a large share 
in its deliberations. The wise old veterans who moved in 
that charmed circle held very high opinions of him. Indeed, 
judging from the many excellent decisions which he pro- 
nounced while occupying a seat therein, one would be apt to 
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think that the genius which had commenced to shine In this 
country readied its meridian glory in that blessed land of 
libeity. When his reputation was, at Its height he was, in 
November, 1871, appointed under the Judicial Committee 
Act one of the four paid members. He continued"* to act in 
that capacity until on 6th December 1880, he died suddenly 
at liis town house. 8 Rutland Gate, and was buried five days 
after at his Scotch seat, Craigflowcr, near Dunfermline in 
Fifeshire, of which county, he was a Justice of the Peace 
and Deputy Lieutenant. He was a Bencher of the Inner 
Temple and a Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Sir Barnes Peacock succeeded Sir James Colvile on the 
Supreme Court bench, but as that Court was ere long abolished 
and the High Couit estHbli*^hed in its place, Sir Barnes 
judicial career properly belongs to the High Court which was 
newly constituted, rather than to the one which was broken up. 
We shall, therefore, speak of him when we come to lecord our 
notices of the eminent Judges of the High Court, 

Sir Wii/iavi Jones . — Among the Puisne Judges of the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta Sir William Jones holds the first 
and foremost place. Jones was born in 1746, He was a 
Welshman by birth, but in other respects he was a thorough 
Englishman. He was happy in his parents. His father was 
a celebrated inatliematician who was both the disciple and 
friend of the great philosopher Newton. His rnotlier was a 
remarkable lady, and it was to her that Jones owed his 
passionate love of reading. Young Jones had a brilliant 
academical career, Having completed his College study he 
went on shoit travels. In 1782 he resided for a few months 
in Paris, \Yherc he was introduced at Court. The French 
Emperor was much pleased with his conversation, and, after lie 
withdrew, renuuked to one of his courtiers, he is a 
most extrc'u rdinary man ! lie understands the language of my 
people better than I do myselfd' “Yes please your Majesty/* 
replied tlie courtier, Mie is, indeed, a more extraordinary •man ’ 
than yon ^re aw^are of, for he understands almost every language 
in the world but his own.** “ Mon Dieu ! exclaimed the King 
*' then of what country is he ? " He is, please your 
Majesty, a Welshman.** 

Junes came out to India as a Puisne Judge of the Supreme 

• In The Men of the Ret^n of Queen Victoria^ lioivever, it is stated that a few 
dnys after being appointed a paid member of the Judicial Committee in 1871 
Sir James retired. But this is not so, as we learn from the Times of 8th December 
i8So and Law Times of iith December; from wlhch we have principal!) taken 
our account of the gieat Judge. 

t The biographer of bir Elij.ih Impey says that Jones succeeded Le Maistic 
who died at Calcutta. vSee ] mpey's Chap.* IX). Now, as Le Maiitre. 

¥>ccordii)g to the author of Echoes from Old Calcutta^ died in November, 1777 
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Couit in 1783, on which occasion he received the honour of 
knij^hthood. Before hetwas so appointed he had won laurels 
in the field of law literatiiie. His famc'US Essay on ihc Law of 
Bailments which be brought out in 1781 had secured him a 
high place on the roll of writers on English law. His was, 
indeeil, a cosmopolitan genius. Speaking of him the learned 
histoiian of {.he Decline and Fall of the Rovian Empire says 
that, he is pcihaps the only lawyer equally conversant with 
the Year-B'.'oks of Westminister, the commentaries of Alpian, 
the Attic pleadings of Isaeus, and the sentences of Arabian 
and Persian Catllns,” and he might have added the writings of 
the Hindu sages of old. Surely, this is no small praise*, ceuriing 
as it does fiom one who was so veiy compt tent to pass an 
opinion on the matter. 

Shortly after his airival, Jones founded the Asiatic Society* 
of which he became the Ptesident, Simultaneously with the 
cstrd)Hshment of this famous Institution lie commenced study- 
ing Sanskrit and nnsteicd this diflicult language in a few jears 
In 1788 lie undcitook to prepaie a Digest (d Hindu and 
Mahoniedan Law, but he did lu^t live to cc mi)it tc it. The 
credit of britiging out the woik, .«o fat as tiic II incln law goes 
is du(‘ to that accomplished Sanski it scholar, (’olel roc k, who 
in iSoousheied it to the public under the little of of 

Hindu Law. This is known as Cf-Iehiooke’s which 

is justly tegaided as a sine ijua non with e\ety Indian Judge 
and practitirmci . The last woik ou law- which Jcius produced 
was a tianslation of the Insiilnlcs of Mtfiu, this appealed 
in T794, ^ months before his death j which tof k 

place on 27tli April of that year, wdiilc l\c wa.s making pic- 
par at i ns to return home. He was succeeded by Sir William 
Dunkin. § 

Sir William Jones w'as a schrjiar, lawyer and man of genius. 
Indeed, he was a myriad minded man like his favoinite poet, 
S hakespeare. A sound and learned lawyer as lie was, it is 
no Wonder that lie proved a very good judge. Hut his fame 
as a Judicial officer has been eclipsed by his fame ;r.-, a scholar 

it was long before his place was permanently^ filled. Le Maistre was the very 
reverse of h s illustrious successor. A convivial man as he wn^, lie wa- a pro’eye 
of the licentious Lord Samlwich. He was aho ‘ violent beyond measure, and 
with Hyde opposed Impey in every thing.*' Soe Echoes 

* Tnc Society possess no less than one bust and three pictures of their 
founder. 

•til' the preface to his Digest, Coletrroohe, ?peaking of Sir William Jones, 
says th it he “ joins to a competent knowledge of roienial langiiaf^-e, that lejii&la- 
tive sinrir and intimate acquaintance with the piinciplci of Juiisprudence, which 
he posw ssed in 50 eminent a decree.** 

J Li AutiUit . f the same year died Richard I'uike, the ' iily s ' n ' f the great 
Btatesmaii and Oiator an<l Wiih him were buried all his (aithly herpes. 

I Dunkin was enrolled as an advocate of the Supremo ' ourt on the 22nd 

October, 
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aiui linj’iii.st. Only a few know the Judge, but the whole 
civilized world knows the fuinder erf* the Asiatic Society, the 
writer on Asiatic Researches, the translator c>f Sakuntalay 
Hilopodeshay Gita Govnida, and the VcdriSy the wooer (»f the 
Eastern Muse, and a master of more than a dozen languages. 
Jones’ was a lih' of learned and useful labour. What Johnson 
said P('pe might with with equal triilh be applieil to him, 
that he was one of th few wliose labour is their pleasure." 
Indeed, he laboured hard incessantly for humanity, and the 
sweet content whicli lie found in it had its own exceedinie great 
reward. In liis capacity of Judge he ]a*actised laws 

which it was tiu? piido of his life to cherish and lu noiir, and 
adininistcretl to his fcllow-cicatiires the pure maxims (T 
j ustice and truth. The fittest and and mo-t eloquent tii- ute 
to hismcmoiy has been paid \ y his bo-,om friend and successor 
in the Presiticntial chair fjf the Asiatic S- cicty, Sir John Shore 
afterwards I^oi d Teigiimoiith, ‘'At homo” says this dis- 
tinguished writer, ol his Memoirs, J mics was always good, and 
abroad he was always great. xVs a great man, v'lietiier wc 
consider the f^er sqiicuity of his genius, the variety of his [)Owers, 
or the extent of his eiudition, we are cnatnoured and asto- 
nished As a law'jou he di^tii^gui'^hed himself at an caily 

age ; and he iiot only attained a superior knoudedge in the 
laws of Ids own casiintry, but in tho^^c also of every (»tlicr 
C;f the civilized gl die.” And lie was a man wlui feared God, 
but ru/t death, and mairitaineil indcpcntlenco, but souglit not 
riclies ; wdio tbonght m-ne below him bnt tin' 1 and unjust, 
none above him but the wise and viitui'us." Imlecd, Jones was 
a very rcmaikablc character and deserves to occupy a high 
and proniineir obir^ in the proiui Temple of Fame. 

Sir John Royds John Royds was born in tlic year 1752. 
He chose law fur his p/rolcssion and w^as called to the bar in 
due cnuise. Nut lung after Ids call to the bar, be came to 
tins c<^untr) and got himself eni oiled as an advocate of the 
Supreme Court on the loth November 1789 His ft 5 rctisic 
career s>as fairl}^ successful, and it might well be said that he 
had made his mark at the bar. About this time, Jolin Hyde,* 
the colleague of Sir Ebjah Impey on tire Bench, died. His 
place was taken by Sir James Watson, but the latter’s tenure 
of ofifice was short, so that before the 3’eai- 1797 J* w-as out, 

* John IlyJc (iH'd at Calcutia in July I/QS, two yeais af:er the «Iealh of Sir 
William Jones. Botli Ilvde and Le Maistre had ojiposed Impey in eveiything ; but 
the former wn*; more diffic'ilt to deil with. He was an lioncsl man, but a great 
coxcomb and loved pomp and parade brie 1 npeiy, Hyde had his wife with 
him ; and he was a great favour! e 111 s cial life, where his hospitabty was genuine. 
He was buried in the same cemetery wheie some ivventy ytu’s heloic his brother 
Justice Le Maistre had found his final leslmg place* (See £rhog 8 ^ pp 92, 93). 

t In this year the ruunber ol Judges of the Supreme Court wai leduccd from four 
to three 
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he was succeeded by Mr, John Rojds who 'on this occasion, 
received the honour of ^knighthood. Sir John proved a good 
and popular Judge and he conscientiously discharged his 
important duties with honour lo himself and advantage to 
the public, while he benefited and adorned the society in which 
he lived by the benevolence of his disposition and the accom- 
plishments of a scholar aijd a gentleman. Suiely such a man 
“ richly deserves to have his name writ in the bonny book of 
fame.” Sir John reached a ripe old age and died in harness 
on the 24th of September, 1817. full of years and honours.* 

Sir William Borroughs . — William Borroughs was called to 
the bar in England, after which he came out to this country. 
Here at Calcutta he was enrolled as an advocate of the 
Supreme Coiiit on the loth of November, 17S9. As he was a 
sound and well-read lawyer and possessed, to a certain extent, 
the gift of eloquence he soon got into practice and steadily 
rose in the profession until he got to the top of the tree, 
by being nmdc Advocate General in succession to Thomas 
H cniy Davie*;. After he had deseivcdly led the bar for 
some yeais Mr. Biiirough.s was appointed a Puisne Judge in 
llie place of Sir Henry Russell when the latter, in the year 
1S06 was made Chief Justice. B)^ this time Mr. Burroughs 
had been created a Baionet, His elevation tt> the Bench 
of the Highest Tiihunal in tlm land was hailed with cK light 
by all sections (T the ce mmunity. His caiccr on the Bcncli 
was not less sncccsf-ful than his career at the Bar, He 
was cciiainly an acquisition to tlie Bench which he occiiftied 
with honour till the 2oth (»f December 1815, when he retired 
and leturned to his own country. A beautiful portrait of his 
hangs in the Library of the High Court, a fact which is alone 
sufficient to show that he enjoyed a wide popularity, and was 
held in high esteem. 

Sir Brands Workman Macnaghten, Francis W. Macnaghten 
was born in Antrim, Ireland, in the year 17O0, and represented 
of the oldest families in that county. He graduated at 
Dublin University. He however, billowed law as^ his pro- 
fession and was called to the Iiish bar at an early period of 
of his life. He came out to India and joined the bar of the 
Supreme Court at Calcutta. He Jiad not much business, but 
his ability and legal learning were undoubted, so that it is no 
wonder tliat he was appointed Advocate General a few years 
after. In May 1809, he was made a Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court at Madras, on which occassion he, it would 
appear, was knighted. He served at Madras lill July, 1815, 
when he was transfeircd to the Calcutta Supreme Court, to fill 
the place which had been vacated by Sir William Burioughs. Sir 


See Bengal Ohitvary^ p 181, 
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Francis was successful as a Judge though he was not so as an 
advocate. Indeed^ his practice at i\\c bar was not at all note- 
worthy. But he proved a very good Judge. He was well 
up ni)t only in English law but in the laws of the land in which 
his lot was cast. His Considerations of Hindu Lawf^ which 
is the first original treatise on Hindu Law by a Euiopean, is a 
very creditable perfoimance and, proves beyond doubt his 
nfiore than ordinal y knowledge of native law. But it seems 
that he was a little too much of an egotist. Unlike Sir Thomas 
Strange, who was all mildness, Sir Francis too fiequently 
indulged in caustic and arrogant style. Speaking of the 
Considerations oj Hindu LaWj Mr. Morley says, “ It is to be 
regretted that the whole work is pervaded by a spirit of ex- 
aggerated self-estimation and unjust depreciation of every thing 
not consistent with the authoi’s professional prejudices." But 
there is no doubt that it is/' as the same writer observes, 

a valuable work, consisting of an enunciation of principles 
illustrated copiously by arguments and desided cases, which are 
ill most instances, given hi extensof 

Sir Francis occupied the Calcutta bench for more than nine 
years, duiing which peiiod he twice officiated as Chief Justice, 
As we have already stated, he proved a success as a judge and 
was held in a high esteem. At Ids retirement wliich took place 
in March 1825, addresses poured in upon him fi om all 
quarters. Ail classes of Calcutta people vied with each other 
in showing him their deep and heartfelt regard ; and what is 
more, the scc*ne whicli the “City uf J’alaccs " presented at the 
lime of his departure stands almost, without a parallel. Sir 
Francis was accompanied to Chandpal Ghat, by Sir Anthony 
Buller, the Advocate GenerahJ* the banisters, attorneys, and 
officers of the court, as well as a large concourse ol the com- 
munity, ami “certainly,” obseivcd one of the ('lalcutta Journals 
“ a more honourable trioute than that could not possibly 
have been paid to any one,” Indeed, the good judge was an 
ornament to the bench, and was, besides, a patron of saieiKe/ 
possessed a refined taste and exhibited high litciaiy talents. He 
held many impoitant tiials and did justice without distinction 
of creed or colour, Mr. Jojin Hayes, judge and Magistiate of 
Tippeiah, was tried by hiiji, the chaige against the. accused 
being that he had murdered one Fcrtab Naiain Dass by dealing 
violent blows and striking his hand with a rattan. In that case 
Mr. HemyThoby Piinsep, Chief Secretary to Government, 
and Mr. Samuel Thomas Goad, a Sadar Judge, gave evidence, 

• ihhwtrk was published at Serainpoie in ihc year 1824 It as the 
author himself states, cunimenced and completed in that year. 

t Anthony was appointed Jud^fC 011 the 1 1 tb of September, 1816, ar.d he 
worked on till 1st January, 1827. 
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the case was found to be a got up one, and accordingly, llie 
great accused Wris acquitted, Atler his rctiiin from India Sir 
Francis took part \u lioinc politics. Dining the discussion of 
the Irish Poor Laws, he published a verj' able pamphlet in 
opposition to the views of Mr, Xicholls, and, as tlic sequel 
showed, his predictions respecting the working of the proposed 
measme were, unfortunately, too closely verified. 

Sir Francis was the father (A seventeen sons and daughters. 
The violent death at Oahul of his second son, the illustrious Sir 
William Hay ALicriaghten,^ greatly effected him, then verging 
on his 8oth year, The shock was a terrible one and it 
hurried him to the grave in the year following. His death 
look place at ins seit, Buslnnill Htnisc, in the county of 
Antrim, Ulster.f 

6 >V John Franks . — John PVanks, sccorn.^ son of Tlnnnas 
Franks, was born in 1770. He received his education at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he graduated 13 . A. in 1788, 
and M,A. in I790. He adiopted law as In’s [irofcssion arid on 
being called to the Irish bar in 1792, went the Munster circuit 
and had a good practice as Chamber Counsel. He ‘ tfjok 
silk,' as it is called, in 1823. In IvS25, the Board of Control, 
on the recommcndaiion of his friend, Plunket, tlicn Altorncy- 
Geneial, appointed him a Judge (>f the Supreme Court at 
Calcutta in succession to Sir J’^ancis Macnaghten, and he 
sailed for India after having received the honoui of kniglit- 
iiocd. He held his seat on tiie Bench till ill-health com])elled 
him to resign in 1834. 

Sir John P'ranks was popular, both as advocate and judge. 
He was a good law}’cr and was of great h.elp to his colleagues 
orr the Bench. He was an intimate fnond of ilie great orator, 
Curran ; and C)ne of his cxecutor.s \V. H. Cm ran, Curran’s son 
commemorates ' his peculiar aboiiginai wit, quiet, keen, anil 
natural to the C)Ccasion, and best of ail, never malignant/; 
Franks died in the year 1852. 

Sir John i'cler Grant.— ]()\\\\ Peter Grant, the only son 
of Wrlliam Grant, M.D., was born on .list Septciqber 1774. 
The very j'car in which the Supreme Court wi s established 
at Calcutta, He studied law first at Edinburgh, where he was 
admitted an Advocate on 2oih June, 1796, and afterwards at 
Lincoln's Inn, whose Suciet)'^ called him to the bar on 29th 
January 1802. Although l.iw was his profession still he 

® .Sir William ai'iivcil in India on 3Cth 8eptc ml)cr 1814. He rDse very 
high in the service of the East India Company^ a 'd was at last appointed 
Governor of Bombay, but he did not live to enjoy it. In an evil hour 
he was sent as envoy at the (burt of Shah Sliiija in Gabu', wdie^c he was 
killed in an insunection. 

■f See The A.siatic Journal 3rd, swics, vol ii, 1844- 

J See Gentleman' s Ma^asine^ April 1852, p. 408. 
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mixed in politics, and accordingly entered the House of 
Commons, the great centre of the political world. In 1827* 
lie came out to India as a Puisne JuJgt of the Su[)reme Court 
at Bombay, on which occasion he was knighted. He held this 
post till the vear ^833 when on the promoM'on of Sir Edward 
Ryan to the Chief Justiceship of Bengal, he was transfeired to 
Calcutta to take the place so vacated by Ryan, Grant was a 
sound and learned lawyer and admirtistcred justice with vigour, 

Id a case involving the law relating to pirates in whicli he 
differed from his colleagues, he wrote a masterly decision which 
shows very plainly and cleai ly that his knowledge of law was 
much above the average. He occupied the Bench for a pretty 
long peiiod during which he, it would appear oUiciated as Chief 
Justice for some time. Hjs decisions were marked by sound 
good sense, deep knowledge of law, and thorough indepen- 
detice. Like his chief he enjoyed the fiiendship of Macaulay, 
who while Law member, now and then invited them and a 
few otlier.s to a quiet dinner. This circumstance is alone 
Mintuient to show tliat Sir Jolin Peter Grant was a man of 
gr(Mt parts and learning. 

Sir John ictirod from service in 1848 but he ditl not live 
to enjoy well-e<irMcd ic.st in his native hand, for he died at 
sea on his way home on tl\c 17th of May in that year. Grant 
was not only a lawyer and statesman, he was also an author 
and wrote some woilcs on law and {)olitical economy, of 
wliich ‘ Some observations on the constitution and fc^m of 
pleading in the Court of Session in Scotland,’ and ‘ Essays 
towards illustrating, s 'rnc Elementary Piinriplcs relating to 
wealth and cnriency' aie the most important. 

Sir Benjamin Heath Malkin . — Benjamin Heath Malkin was 
boin on th.^ ?9rh of September 1797. He was tim eldest son 
of H. H. Malkin, D.C.L . (1769-I842), and uas educated at 
Tiinity College, Oxhud, of wlnVli he afterwards became a 
Fellow. Having adopted law for his profession he studied hard 
to qualify himself for the bar to which he was called in due 
enur'^e. After commencing practice he, in conjunction ^ith 
William ^A:‘odv^ wlio like him was a beginner iti the profession, 
brought out Ni‘'i Prius Rcpoits which covered a period of 
f(jur years beginning from* 1827, These Reports are of very 

• In this >ear his second son, jt»hn Pcler Grant, left Hailevbury College 
for this countiy. You"g (oanL a(lc>\varos hij:hiv distui” uishod himself 
and became moie famous than Ins falhei. Ho rapidly rose iti Indian 
sersice and was at la^t appointed Lieiilrnant-Go\ eriior of Bengal in suc- 
cession to fcJir Prederick Haliid.iy Afle- his retirement from Indian 
scivice he w.is made C^overnoi 111 e.hicl and 0.i})tviin-General in Jamaica. 
Sir John died in January 1S93. fSec Menmrial or o d II .ileyoury (kiljege, 
p. 388). Ill 'giving a slioit notice of the lather in chaptei ii, we erred in 
jumbling the father and the son into one, * 
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threat use to lawyers and aie held in considerable esteem. Not 
long after, Mr. Malkin was appointed Recorder of Penang, 
which office he held for some time, after which he was made 
a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court at Calcutta This took 
place in the yt^ar 1835, on which occasion, lie received tlie 
lionour of knighthood. 

Sir Benjamin Malkin was a man eminently distinq;nished by 
his literary and «?cientific attainments, by his professional 
learning and ability, by the clearness and accuracy of his 
intellect, by diligence, by patience, by firmness, by love of 
truth, by public spirit, ardent and disinterested, yet always 
under the guidance of discretion ; by rigid uprightness, by 
unostentatious piety, by the serenity of his temper and by 
the benevolence of liis heart.* No wonder tliit such a re- 
maikahle man became the bosom fiiend of Macaulay, who 
has spukf-n so very highly of him in some of his leiteis. It 
is very likel37 that it was by the influence of tliat great man 
that Malkin got his high appointment in the Supieme ('lourt. 
Sir Benjamin, however, did not occupy his seat on the Calcutta 
Bench long, for on the 31st of Octobei, 1837 he ended his 
da5^s on earth in the full prime of life. 

Sir Henry Wihnot Scion — Heuiy \V. Reton was a very 
eminent member of tlic profession and v\as ludd in liigh 
repute for his deep and extensive knowledge of law, In 183d 
he submitted to a Committee of the llotise of Commons some 
learned and interesting not('s on the Statute Law and a list of 
statutes showing how far they were in force or not. This list 
is of impea tance as the l>ai»is on which the subsceprent expiu- 
gatory lists and the earlier Statute Law Revision Acts wcie 
framed,! Tuo j'ears after he was apopointed a Puisne Judge 
of the Su|'.reiT^e Court at Calcutta, on which occasir>n lie was 
decriratcd with the noble order of knighthood. This ofli:e Sir 
Hcnr}^ held with honour fora period of ten years, k tii ing 
in 1848, But his public duties were not cfuifined to the judi- 
dar)', he was also a member of the Indian Prison discipline 
Committee as well as of the Public Instruction Committee; 
and in tin's respect he onlv followed the example 01 his clncf, 
Sir Edward Ryan, who was President of both tho'-c C(»m- 
inittees. But S ir Henry Scion’s name as a Judge and a 
public man has been thrown in tiie bark ground by his name 
as an audior. His Forms of Judgments and Orders in Fqiiity is 
a very important and usiful uoik. Tlie book is in great 
demand and has passed through six editions. The last edi- 
tion which appeared in I90I is by Mr. Cecil, 0 . V. Dale, 
assisted by two others, and has been dedicated to the Right 


♦ Sec Benonl ObiUtai j (184F), pp. ”, 22. 
t See Ilbe.'t’s Legislative Alethods atui Fonns^ p. 52, 
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Honourable Hardinge Stanley, Eail of Halsbury, Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Biitaiii. It is really a Magnum opus^ con- 
sisting of three large volumes. Speaking of this splendid edi- 
tion, the learned editor of the Law Journal says, “The 
new edition of Seton is from every point of view, indeed a 
most valuable and indispensable work, and well worthy of the 
book’^ high reputation.” 

Sir Oharles Robert MHchell Jatkson — Mr. Jackson was a 
well-known lawyer and in recognition of his deep knowledge 
c.f law was appointed Advocate-General of Bengal in 1856, 
to succeed Sir james Oolvilc, when the latter was elevated 
tr) the i^encli. Hut the new Advocate-General did not arrive 
in Calcutta until the fiist Term of 1849. Mr. Jackson per- 
foimcd the duties of his office with honour and ability and 
was held in high esteem both by the piofcssion and the 
public. He bad hardly worked four years as Advocate- 
Gencial wlnm he was exalted to the scat of Puisne Judge 
on the Bombay bench, vacant by icason of the retirement 
of Sir E. Perry, and tlic promotion of Sir \V. Yaidley to the 
t Huef Justiceship of lliat Presidency.* As was customary at 
the time, the new J'tdge received the Ivmour of knighthood. 
Sir Charles remained at Bombay till 1S55, when he was re- 
movetl to the Oaiciuta i)cnch in the same capa(ity Here he 
exercised his judicial functions even after die Supreme Oouit 
was abolished and wa^, widi tlie Sadar ('ourt^^, merged in the 
newiy-establishc'J comi)(»site Coiiits called the High Court, 
which exists up to tin's day. But thougii Sir Charles was 
transferred to tlie High Court, the per iod of his re.:ure in it 
was very short, for he retired the very year tiie High Court 
was established. 

Sir Mo* (hunt Laiosnn Weils . — When Sir Artimr \V. Butler 
retired from the Supreme (^ant bench nr 1859, Mr. Mordauiit 
Lawson Wells was appointed to take his place, on winch 
occasion he was knighted. Sir Mordaiint joined his high 
office on the 14th of February ; he was, it is true, a well-iead 
lawyer, but he was perfectly innocent of the peculiar maifliers 
and custo.iis of the country where he was apponrted to ad- 
minister justice ; and, as ill-luck would have it, he soon 
turned an inveterate native hater. Wlrile presiding at the 
Ciiminal Sessions which he genciMlly did, he often forgot him- 
self into playing the role a political reformer. He never 
dealt with a case of perjury or forgery without inveigling 
against the natives as a nation of liars and forgers.” This 
repeated insult from such a quarter*, whence it was least ex- 
pected, was too much for the injured natives to bear. They, 


+ See Bell and Taylor s Reports of Supreme C'lurt Cases 1849-1830. 
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accordingly, called a crowded meetincf at the house of Raja 
Radha Kanta Deb, the ^recognised head of the Hindu com- 
munity, in vvliich it was unanimously resolved to present a 
petition to Government against the abusive Judge. This 
petition had its desired effect and Sir Moubtunt altogether 
ceased to give vent to his ill humour. All this took place in 
the latter half of i86i and Mr. Justice Wells retired in the 
year following, shortly after he was transferred to the High 
Court on its establishment in July 1S62. Barring, liowever, his 
intense hatred of the natives, which was more a defect of 
temper than of intellect, Sir Moi daunt Wells was otherwise a 
good Judge and was held in esteem for his judicial ability and 
legal loie. 

Heie we close our account of the eminent Judges of the 
Supreme Court, and by way of Appendix annex hereto a 
complete list of the Judges of that Court distinguishing the 
Puisnes from tlie chief Judges, with dates of thcii appoint- 
ments. 

Chief Justices. 

Sir Elijah Iiupey, Knight, 1774, 

Sir Robert Chambeis, Knight, 1791. 

Sir John Anstrutlier, Baronet, 1798. 

Sir Henry Russell, Baronet, 1806. 

Sir Sir Edward Hyde East, Baronet, 1813. 

Sir Robert Henry, Blosset, Knight, 1823. 

Sir Cliristopher Puller, Knight, 1824, 

Sir Cbaries PIdwaril Grey, Knight. 182;. 

Sir William Oldnall Russell, Kuight, 1832. 

Sir Edward Ryan, Knight, 1833. 

Sir Lawrence Peel, Knight, 1842. 

Sir James William Colvile, Knight, 1855. 

Sir Barnes Peacock, Knight, 1859. 

Puisne Judges. 

Sir Robert Chambers, Knight, 1774, 

Stephen Ca'-sar Le Maistre, Esq., 1774 

John Uyde, K.sq., 1776. 

Sir William Jones, Knight, 1783. 

Sir William Dunkin, Knight, 1791. 

Sir James Watson, Knight, 179G. 

Sir John Royds, Knight, 1797. 

Sir Henry Russell, Knight, 1798. 

Sir William Burroughs, Baronet, 1806. 

Sir Fiancis Workman Macnaghten, Knight, 1815. 

Sir Anthony Buller. Knight, 1816. 


Those marked with an astciisk afterwards became Chief Justice. 
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Sir John Franks, Knight, 1825. 

Sir Edward Ryan, Knight, 1827. 

Sir Jnhn Peter Grant, Knight, 1S33, 

Sir Benjamin Keaih Malkin, Knight, 1835. 

Sir Henry Wilmot Soton, Knight, 1838. 

Sir Arthur William Butler, Knight, 1848, 

Sir James William Colvile, Knight, 1848. 

Sir Charles Rcjbert Mitchell J^ickson, Knight, 1855, 

Sir Mordaunt Lawson Wells, Knight, 1859. 

Shumbiioo Chunder Dey. 


• Thofcc marked with an asten.k afloIwaid^ becauie Chief Tustice. 


Art. V.— across THE PELOPONNESUS. 

(Coiitiuiieii Jfom July igo2 No. 22gJ) 

V.— Argos and MYCFNfE 

^ syc r 

Ol 6 LKaVOfL€V. 

<PacTK€LV Muicryj'a? ras 7ro\v^/n'(Tovg of/aVj 
vo\v(p6op6v T€ Sfjjfia ricXo7ri,Su>v to8c. 

T he journey by train out of Aicadia in to Aigolis is in the 
highest degree picturesque, if in a somewhat sombre and 
gloomy fashion. A mere glance at the map shows Irow torlu- 
oinly the railway winds through the passes on tin's side. We 
have first to make a long circuit south war d round the whole 
mass of Mount Partheniiim, which looms gigantically ahead 
and seems to block the way. The moiiniain walN*, as the 
train creeps laboriously upward on leaving Tnpf)litZri, ,ire of the 
giiminest and sternest character, the gradients when we begin to 
descend almost alarmingly sharp. Parthenium loiinded— it 
was somewhere hereabouts, by the way, that the god Pan 
met the Atlienian runner, Phidippidts, on his way br ck from 
Sparta a few da 3 ^s before tiie battle Marathon — the railway 
makes a second remaikable twist in the reverse direction skirting 
both sides of a deep and narrow ravine, three or four miles long. 
The whole course from Tiipolitza to Argos is a big double 
S with long flourishes at either end and flattened loops. 

On com[)lcting lire second loop we descend rapidly into 
comparatively level country and exchange tlie severity of 
alpine scenery for sunny and fertile plain. The rich blue 
of the sea bursts on us as we clear the hills and skirt the bny of 
Nauplia. On breaking tlirough the mcaintainswe have, imleed, 
come into a new country, a new climate, a new atmos* 
phere. In Tripolilza it was decided])^ bracing, even chilly when 
we started in the early morning. Here all at once we are in th(! 
midst of summer and tire summer of a southern craintry, all is 
mild, balmj^, luxurious ; and when we begin to walk or climb, we 
find it both hot and dusty. 

We touch the coast at the little town of M^di, and are near 
Leina, erstwhile tire haunt of the H37dia. Across the limpid 
blue water is Nauplia, lapped in soft haze and sunshine, its 
battlemented fortress conspicuous (»n a broad hdl above the 
town. P’our or five miles ahead straight over the plain an 
arra}' of square-built white houses shows among the trees. 
We are looking on Argos, and that fine up-standing hill on 
the left is Larisa, tlic acropolis of the Hellenic city, now 
crowned with a medi.Tcval castle. The plain spreads out on 
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citlicr hand, narrowing far to the noitluvaid, where tlie 
mountains hem in the pass of Derv^naki, Fair is ihe plain of 
Argos, rich the contrast of the vivid green of the yc ung crops 
and the deep red of the bare soil, with sober palclus of olive, 
and here and tliere groves of dark cypresses 1 ising up against the 
deep blue of the sky. And bounding the view, in wliich ever 
direction the eye turns, the glorious limestone hills. 

But we do not strrp at Argos, * Two stations on is Phictia 
Mycenae witliin distance of the undoubted site of the citadel 
and palace of Agamemnon. Our plan is to give the rest of 
ilie day to Mycenae returning to Argos for the night. 

A twenty minutes run conveys us to Phichtia Mycenae. 
We start off at once acio-s the mile or so of level plain which 
separates us from the hill rvhicli was once the Acropolis of the 
Atiidae. Today we are far back in the past, back in an anti- 
quity to which no certain date can be assigned, but which is 
separated by a gulf from the Greece we arc most familiar with ; 
back in the civilization which Homer dc<;ciihcd and among the 
heroes whose deeds he sung. We shall pass up through the 
gate by which Agamemnon went forth to join the ships that 
sa'led to the Trojan War' — we shall look over the battlements 
Irom which t'lytaeinric^tra’s sentinel watclied for the flaming 
oeacc^n on Mt uni Arachnaeon which was to be the signal of 
tluj fail of Trr<y, we shall even pe er into the roc:k-made tomb 
wherein, if Schlcirnann's inspired fancies maybe helieved, the 
bodies of king Agamemiujn and his followers were huddled 
after the consummation of the treacliery by which they were 
done to deatli on tlie night of their return, bornewhete on 
the fringe of the stony hills full in view is MyceiicX, the city 
of At reus and Agamemnon and Or estes, the capital (d the 
legendary ovMtor^^s of Hollas, before that Dorian conquest 
of the Peloponnesus, which accc^unts traditionally for the poli- 
tical condition'-. '.iibsistiiig when Gret'k history really begins. 
Th.e his^ 5n>:il cir vironnient has changed as rapidly as the 
scenery in our six days of travel. Olympia beloiigec^to the 
whole period of Grerdc national life from the mytiricalage to the 
Roman Empire ; Phigaleian Bassae recalled the period of the 
Peloponnesian War; Mcgolopolis suggested the latter days 
of natioii.‘il decay and the ‘approach of disintegration. Mycenae 
trikes us back to the half Tight of prehistoric times, a fascinating 
age of legend and romance, which, visionary as it is, has here, 
ni verthcless, substantial witncs.s to its reality in massive stone. 

To one who has any interest in Greek archaeology, the 
history of Mycenae, the position of tlie site, and the extent and 
character of the remains discovered there, is likely to be 
fHrniliar before he sets foot on Greek soil. And yet, as generally 
happens in such cases, the actual runcretc experience, as one 
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scan*? the plain of Argos and its rampart of lulls, comes 
with a shock of novelty. To begin with the acropolis hill 
as seen from the railway, does by no means stand out distinct 
and clear-cut, a rock foi tress rising out of the plain, like the 
Larisa of Argos, or' the acropolis of Athens. Though the 
citadel is actually precipitous on three sides, the rocky plat- 
form on which it stands is but faintly marked against its 
back-ground of hills and its height is reduced to the eye by a 
swell in the plain sloping up to it, on which the village of 
Chaivati has been planted. After one’s visit it will be possible 
with little effort to discern exactly vvhe«e the Cyclopean wall 
fences the summit and even to guage the position of the 
Lion Gate : two great (and rflas unsightly) mounds of yellow 
earth, pouied down the hill-side in excavating, aid us in the 
identification. But to the traveller newly alighted on the 
platform of Phichtia Mycctue all this is yet to discover. 

The red road we are following runs at right angles to the 
railway line for a couple of stages to Charvati, round whicli the 
carriage way circles on up the slope. As we stand in front of 
the village and thiow stones at a baiking dog, a hale old man 
dif'ssrd in the fustanclla •^teps down and intrixluces himself as the 

Piieelax ” ((pv\a$), (/r official “ guard We re'-^ign om selves, 
theiefoie to his guivlMMCc. P" )rward from this the i)oints of in- 
teiest all lie close tog(.ther. A little further on we leave the road, 
take a fo(Jtpath through a stone-stiewn ciop and are in front of 
tltc famous “ Tre I'^ury of Atreus.’' This extraordinaiy building 
ri^duly de.scribcd as beehive in foim, is constructed within the 
hollow interior of a rounded hillock in the upward slope. 
The topmost stone of the dome can only be a fmv feet from 
the top of the hill, and yet the chamber has manifestly been 
scooped out of the hill, for all without is living rock. The 
entrance is reached through a passage cut in tin* natuial slope 
of the hill to the height of tlic gieat d(jor-way. This passage, 
01 Diomos, as it is technically called, a hundred feet long and 
twentv wiile, is flanked by masonry caretully smoothed and 
fitted^and is now shut off by a tall iion gate i>r which thr. 
^‘Pheelax’* keeps the key. Tlie ap()earance of thi*'' entrance 
must have been very diffeient when Leake .saw it early in the 
nineteenth centuiy. He speaks the flanking walls now 
ruined and for the most pait bin led beneath the earth which 
they served to sup[)ort '' and noiices that for this reason “ the 
length of tlte passage can no longer be exactly determined.”* 
This is a little inexplicable, as the wails, the finish of which 
excites the admiration of all who see tiiem, have not, in the 
least, the appearance of having been restoied, and one prefers 

* Leake, 'Fravcls in iheAloica, 11, p. 373 4* 
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to think of them rs unaltered since the day when they were 
fitted in their places by the builder of the subtriranean 
chamber. Leake himself gives iheih the epithet well-con- 
structed : probably therefore the passage only required clear- 
ing. But it is well to remind ourselves /rum lime to time 
that great pait of what wc actually see now in viewing the 
ruins of Greece is the effect (/ ait, and due to the great 
archaeological revival of our own time. Tliis is still more true 
of the summit of the lock above us, and, of course, pre- 
eminently, of the Olympic plain, the acropolis of Athens and 
the site of Delphi. The Dromos with the lofty, quaintly 
shaped door-way in whicli it i nds, and the murky spaciousness 
of the cavernous vault beyond, is strikingly impiessive and even 
surpasses expectation. One read a dozen times parti- 

culars of the lu iglit of the docr-wny, the number of courses 
of masonry, and tlie riimensions ot the blocks of stone, but 
these things do lu-t leach to the eficct of the first pause before 
the actual spectacle in terms of steme and darkness. Espe- 
cially remaikablc is that immense stone, so often described 
and measured, spans and overlaps the doorway; and 

the marvel is not on I}* the size and weight of tlie monolith, 
but in part al'''o its shri}’»e. for it is rounded to the curves of 
the dome it supports. As Leake says: “In consequence of 
tire form of tlie huilding this stone presents within the imilding 
a SIM face curvotl both iiori/of-tal’y ami vertical ly.*/’' Tiicie 
are, in fact. fuming the lintel of the door, of the 

same length an^l ditclcness', l)iU the inner very much the 
bio.ulei. It is wh.ich ha^ so much 

wctnder. Its dmn r'-.ions loughl)' aie twenty-eight feet by 
eigliteen, by iho,^- fiot nine, and the \vt;ight is estimated at 
above a hundse^l tons. 

The triangul n .tp.erture over the door sometimes called a 
‘window,' min^i almost certainly havt held originally a sculp- 
turetl slab like that above the Lion Gale — po^^sibly the heraldic 
emblem of the princes (jI the huuse of Atreu:.. The Trea.Hjry 
itself is of considerable size, about fifty feet in diaffieter 
and fifty ^ hT Irigh, but the effect it gives is not quite propor- 
tionate to the impressiveness of the approach. Within to 
the light there is a scctjnd smaller doorway of a similar 
shape and simcture, leading to a small inirer ciramhe4' which 
is square itr shape and merely cut in the u ck without airy 
artificial casing, [n the great chamber thcic may be counted 
— with a little pci severance, for the effort strains both neck 
and eye — S‘^)mc thirt 3 ’-three courses of masonry from floor to 
top, all of prepared stone, th< ugh the ii[)per cc^urves aie less 

t Leake, p. 375, 
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carefully finished. Both ':hambers are now quite empty ex- 
cept for some curious relics of more recent occupation, a 
large Huntley & Palmer’s biscuit tin, a sardine box and 
some broken glass.' Once it is conjectured the whole of the 
interior, doors and walls and dome, glittered with bronze plates, 
fastened to the stone by bronze nails. The plates and nails 
have long ago disappeared but the marks of nails are found on 
the doorposts and all over the sides and roof, and in some of 
these, traces of the bronze may still be detected. 

A short walk takes us on to the second Treasury, called 
of Clytaemnestra, similar in construction to the first, but 
smaller. We find here, however, some stone-work which in 
beauty of finish surpasses any in the treasury of Atreus. This 
is along the first half of the Droinos, which is faced with 
small blocks of sandstone very finely smoothed ; the rest of 
the approach and the walls of the chamber are of the charac- 
teristic pudding-stone. The doorway seems relatively loftier 
and there is a slight descent to the floor of the chamber. 
The interior is heaped high with debris, for the whole of the 
dome has in this case fallen in, letting in light on the mode of 
construction in a quite literal sense. Both treasuries were 
doubtless originally totubs. 

In the treasury of Clytaimnestra a shower overtakes us, beat- 
ing in tlirough the open roof; for the day, thougli fine when 
we reached Argos, has since been clouding up. But here in 
Argolis the rain is only refreshing, and bcnefjciently lays the 
dust. Wc make on and up the ascent to the Lion Gate, 
doubtless in the track of many a Homeric chanipion. In a 
few minutes we are within the circle of the Agora — truly a 
magic circle for the wonders that have issued from within it. 
But the rain continues and we cast about for a shelter. On 
the left hand side just within the Lion Gate is an opening 
in the great blocks flanking the entry about four feet square, 
leadirg to a low-pitched chamber some six or seven feet 
either way and perhaps five feet high. It is supposed to be 
the ai'.cient ‘ guard-room ' of the iiirin gate. Into ' this we 
crawl: not a very commodious guard-ioom we judge it, at 
least, not for a warrior with a ertisted helmet and a fifteen- 
foot spear — ho\ixo(TKLov — but it selves well enough as a 

dining-room on a wet day, and we lunch veiy comfortably 
on the simple bread and fruit we have carried with us from 
Tripolitza. 

We spend a very happy afternoon in ancient Mycenae, partly 
within and about the Agora, partly scrambling over the 
rock above and below. The lain stops before long and the 
fieshcncd landscape unfolds to the softened gleams of the de- 
clining sun. The view back across the plain of Arges and the 
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gfulf is extraordinarily fine; for if the rock-ledge of Mycense is 
dwarfed from below by the loftier heights behind, it is high 
enough to give a commanding cXitlook from the citadel, 
and there is really a deep ravine on two sides. Only at 
one point is it attached to the great ridge ^behind by a narrow 
neck of rock at the North-East angle and it is worth noting 
that at this angle the artificial defences are specially strong. 
The entire area of the summit, roughly triangular in shape, 
is of conskleiable extent, about three hundred yards by a 
hundred-and-fifty, approximately eqnai to that of the Acropolis 
at Athens. The whole of this is enclosed within massive walls 
still in places over thiity feet high and sixteen feet thick. 
When the wall stood in its fust integrit}’^ the effect must have 
been formidable indeed. Much of the masonry has suffered 
impairment, but there are many fine stretches of wall still 
left, which may be seen to the best advantage by climbing 
along the rock out^idic especially thv. North and Noiih- 
East. Quite enough remains to testify to the original strength 
of the fortress which under the conditions of early war- 
fare was practically impregnable. When in the fifth century 
B. C. tlie jealousy of Aigos decreed the destruction of Mycenae, 
it was by famine tliat the citadel was reduced and then 
without surrender, for the garrison escaped. It is difificult 
not to be disgusted with the baseness of spirit which prompted 
the attack : it was becau.se, while Argos held aloof from the 
Greek cause at the time of Xerxes’ invasion, Mycenae sent 
eighty men who fought along with Leonidas at Thermopylae. 
Yet arclueology probably owes much to the sordid spite of 
Argos, which has had the wholly undesigned result of keeping 
MyceniP almost unchanged for over two thousand years^ As 
Freeman puts it 1 11 the life of cities nothing preserves like 
early overthrow, nothing destroys like continuous life/’* 

The interest of the lelics of Mycenae is by no means to be 
exhausted in one short afternoon. A rapid general surveys 
and a few vivuj impressions, th s is all that is possible. It 
is not advisable to attempt a set description. The Lioif»Gate^ 
the Ago^ii, the tombs, the palace on the summit and the stair- 
way that leads to it — these things have been so often des- 
cribed that some freedom of selection may well be allowed — just 
so much as to convey if possible, some reflex of tbje actual 
experience. If a description is wanted, the layman may find 
all Mycenae very pleasantly described and discussed in the 
first chapter of Diehl’s compendious ^'Excursions in Greece;** 
while for the true mystic the romance of the discovery is 
unfolded in the pages of Schleimann. Yet to see these things 
for oneself with one’s own eyes is in the highest degree memo- 


studies of Greece, p. 120. 
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rable and exhilarating. The least sentimental of scholars 
must feel some thrill as^ he stands before the great gateway, 
built after the primitive fashion of tlie nursery, as by some 
gigantic child, with three simple blocks, tWo uprights and a 
cross-piece; as he looks upon those headless and mishapen 
beasts that surmount it, stretching up their long bodies to-day, 
as they sti etched them thtec thousand years and more ago. 
Holes and grooves vvliich mark the position of bolts and hinges 
call up the vision of the oieat plated door that once barred 
the wav to foernen. The flanking ttuver to the right reminds us 
that the men against whom these defencr's were reared bore 
a shield on iheir left arm, and that the root principle of the 
art of fortification in their time was so to construct the ap- 
proach to the citadel that assailants were compelled to expose 
their right or unshielded side to the missiles of the defenders. 
So it is here, so it is at Tiryns, so we shall find it later at 
Phyle. 

The ‘ Palace of Agamemnon ' is a little disappointing. No- 
thing is left but the meagre outlines of tivr foundations and 
these in spite of the an:tpler space at Mveenct: indicate a royal 
residence of oven meaner proportions rii iii tiiose of the palace 
at Tir yns. The stair-case is inteiesting, and still moic so is 
another on the South-East edge of the iv;ck. supposed to have 
led to a sublet ran ean reservoir. 

The Agora, which in its pscsent statL is a tlonblc circle of up- 
right stone slabs enclosing the excavated is an arciuoo- 

logical puzzle. The circle is a litl'.e than thirt}* yards 

in diameter, tlie slabs are comjiarativcly tiun -labs, ami there 
is a sjiace of three feet between the tun io\s: the whole inis 
somewhat tlie appearance of a miniature Sti^nehenge. The 
•xpianation suggested is both ingenious and plausible. It is 
that the two circles of upright stones were originally joined 
by transverse slabs, w'hich so formed tiie top of a kind of 
double-tiered stone platfoim round the Agoia on which the 
counsi^ilors of Mycena; could cither stand or sit. Tiiere are 
faint traces of a line about the middle of the inne/ row of 
stones where the lower step or scat may be supposed to have 
projected. In the Iliad the Agora " is just the circle of 
warriors called together to b^ har3ngu'?-d by tlie chiefs, and 
the circular form of the permanent Agora may have arisen in 
this way. In the sixth book of the Odyssey the Agora of the 
Phacacians is described as * set with Iiuge stone-blocks deep- 
bedded,'* and Euripides in his Orestes, t!ic scene of wliich is, 
of course*, Mycenae actually speaks of the Agora there as a 
'ciicle.'t A.!I tills fits in witli the sup ) )suio i tliat the Agora 

• PvToia-ivlKdiorai KaTutpvx^^crcr* dpapvia 
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of ancient Mycenae, was circular, anj that the remains of the 
Agora of Mycenae are here in these stone circles. 

The tombs are deep below the fl )or of the Agora and lay 
under the very feet of the elders of Mycenae when assembled in 
Council. The large tomb supposed to have contained the body 
of Agamemnon is the deepest. There are si>c tombs in all 
within the area enclosed by the cincuit of slabs — Schleimann’s 
five tombs, and a sixth cxc ivated a little later by the Greek 
ArcliDeological Society. We only realise the significance of 
th ese strange trenches cut so deep down in the rock, when vve 
examine the c ontents of the wonderful cases in the Mycenae 
Room of the National Museum at Athens. No more splendid 
prize has ever rewarded the faith and patience of the ex- 
cavator.* 

Mycena? should not be visited without some homage paid 
in thought to t'ne explorer to whose perseverance, liberality 
and devotion is due the restoration co the light of so much of 
interest that we see. The story of lleniy Schleitnann who as 
a boy dreamt of finding lliiim atui afffn* various vicissitudes of 
fortune became a ricli merchant and lived to carry out his 
dream is itself full of interest. Ilium was Schleimann's first 
and supreme love, but his work at Mycenie, if secondary in 
the story of his life, has been even more fruitful for the service 
of archa, )lngy. WhtUher the tombs under the Agora are the 
tombs of Aganie.nnon and his henchmen is a minor matter, — 
Schleim urn uneartlicrl fDm w'tiim tliat circuit of slabs on 
the traditional site of Mycen:e is nothing less thnn a for- 
gotten civiiiz ition, complete in every detail. Of this there 
can be no doubt, and tliere can be no reasonable doubt that 
the civiiiz ition, first brought to light at Myceiiie and since 
supplefnented by discoveiios in other places is the civilization 
of H‘»m;ric Greece. Schleiinaun began his work at Mycenae 
ill 1874 ; his most remarkable success, the discovery of the 
tombs, was acnieved in November 1S76. What the site of 
Myceiiia' owes to Sibleimann is quickly recognized by Tecall- 
i ig what ^ foun 1 thf'ie previous tv) his work on the site. 

* A ^ 'Oil idea ma\" btf giwi* o( the extent and value of this find by 
me'clv I'le clnef tliing® taken from a singie tomb ^the fourth 

and iiib iL; litieeu in the Mycenae Room : thiee go’den 

masks: ten cups .ind :\ two-lKindlcd vas.e, all of cold : a silver bull's head 
with golden horns ; two signet lings superbly carved, one representing 
a scene, tlie other a >attie : golden spair^ es fo dresses, uracelels, pins and 
numerous other gold orn.iment> , swoids and spear-heads beautifu ly 
chase 1 ; name ou> otho’ weapon'* to > time eaten t>» judge of the vvoric 
upon th«m ; tripods and brazen vessels both large and sma'l in g»eat num- 
ber*. It is the filth loinl) winch has h'eii conjectured to be Agamemnon s 
This contains a very state y-looking bearded mask, which, if, we mav credit 
Sch'.cim urn’s hypothesis must lepresent the very features of Agamemnon 
himselt. 
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ACROSS THE PELOPONNESUS. 


The Lion Gate, the Cyclopean walls and the so-called 
‘Treasuries' were familiar to travellers since the time of 
Pausanias. Not only thl* tombs, but tlie whole Agora, and 
the palace on the summit were hidden, till Sebleimann’s 
labours revealed them. 

If we ask how the tombs are connected with Agamemnon 
and his tragic end the answer is simple. Pausanias in describ- 
ing what he found at Mycenae, after mention of the Lion Gate, 
the walls and the Treasuries, enumerates a number of tombs 
— the tomb of Atreus and the tombs of Agamemnon, and those 
who perished with him, — four (or, perhaps, five) in all. On 
the strength of this Schleimann assumed that his five tombs 
were the very tombs seen by Pau.sania.s, or rather vaults under 
stelae or tombstones, originally set up above ground in the 
Agora, which stelae also Schleimann believed himself to have 
discovered. The weak point of the theory is that there is 
nothing to indicate whether the tombs sliown to Pausanias 
were on the Acropolis, or like tne Treasuries whicii he mentions 
next before them in the lower city : he does not say one 
word about the Agora. Schleimann’.s hypotiiesis, therefore, 
though excellent guess-work and fascinating to believe, can- 
not be regarded as wholly proved. 

We turned our backs legretfully on the Lion Gate and the 
Treasuries, and the Cyclopean walls of Mycenae. We even 
had to hurry over the red soil of the road, now made sticky 
with the rain, lest the 'express’ from Corinth should reach 
Phictia before us. By 6 o’clock we were back in Argos. 

H, K. J. 



Art. VL— the philosophy OF THE PL U ANAS. 
(Independent Section.) 

T he name Purana, which implies “ old/' indicates the object 
of the compilation to be' the preservation of ancient 
traditions. The description given by Mr. Colebrooke of the 
contents of a Purana is taken from Sanskrit writers. The 
Lexicon of Amara Sinha gives as a synonym of Purana^ 
Pancha-Iakshanam, tiiat which has five characteristic topics^ 
and there is no difference of opinion among scholars as to 
what these are. i. — Primary creation or cosmogony; 2.— 
Secondary creation or the destruction and renovation of worlds, 
including chronology ; 3. — Genealogy of gods and patriarchs ; 
4. — Reigns of the Manus, or periods called Manwantaras ; 
and 5. — History, or such particulars as have been preserved 
of the princes of the solar and lunar races and of their descend- 
ants to modern times. 

The different works known by the name of Purana are 
evidently derived from the same religions as the Ramayana 
and Maiiabharata, or from the mytho-heroic stage of Hindu 
belief. They piesent, however, peculiai ities which designate 
their belcniging to a later period, and to an important modi- 
fication in the progress of opinion. They repeat the theore- 
tical cosmogony of the two great poems ; they expand and 
systematise the chronological computations ; and they give 
a more definite and connected representation of the mytho- 
logical fictions and the historical traditions. But besides 
the^^e and other paiticulars, which maybe derived from an old, 
if not from a primitive, era they offer characteristic peculiarities 
of a mote modern description, in the paramount importance 
which tliey assign to individual divinities in the variety and 
purpcirt of the rites and observances addressed to them, and 
in the invention of new legends illustrative of the ptTTvfer and 
gracioii-iiess of those deities, and of the efficacy of implicit 
detoriwii to them. Siva and Vishnu under one or other of 
them are almost the sole objects that claim the homage of the 
Hindus in the Puranas, depaiting from the domestic and 
elementary ritual of the Vedas, and exhibiting a sectarian 
fervour and exclusiveness not traceable in the Ramayana, and 
only to a qualified extent in the Mahabharata. 

No doubt many of the Puranas, as they now are, correspond 
with the view which Col. Vans Kennedy takes of their 
purport. I cannot discover in them/' he remarks, “any other 
object than that of religious instruction.')' The description of 
the earth and the planetary system, and the lists of royal races 
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which occur in them he asserts to be evidently extraneous, and 
not essential circumstances, as the}’- are entirely omitted in 
some Puranas, and very i^oncisely illustrated in others ; while, 
on the contrary, in all the Puranas, some or other of the 
leading; principles, rites and observances of the Hindu religion 
are fully dwelt upon, and illustrated cither by Miitablc Icgjends 
or by prescribing the ceremonies to b.^ practised, and the 
prayers and invocations to be emplox ed, in the worship of 
different deities. Nrnv, however accurate this de-^criplion may 
be of the Puranas as they are, it is clear that it does not apply 
to what they were when they were synonymously described 
as Pancha-Iakshanas, or treatises on five topics, not one of 
which five is ever specified by text or comment to be religious 
instruction. In the knowledge of Amar Sinha the lists of 
princes were not extraneous and unessential, and. they ate 
being now so considered by a wiiter so well acquainted w ith 
the contents of the Puranas as Col. Vans Kennedy is a 
decisive proof that since the daj s of the lexic* grapher they 
have undergone some material alteration, and that we have not 
at present the same xx^oiks in all respects that were current 
under the denomination of Puranas in the century prior to 
Christianity. Besides, there is intern'il evidence leading to 
the same conclusion, for although the PnraiMs have no dates 
attached to them, yet circumstances are sometimes mentioned 
or alluded to, or references to authorities are tr^ade, or legends 
are narrated, or places are particularised, of which the com- 
parative recent date is indisputable. At the same time they 
may be acquitted of subservience to any but sectaiiaii imposture. 
They were pious frauds for temporary purposes : they never 
emanated from any impossible combination of the thahmans 
to fabricate for the antiquity r>f the entire Hindu S3’stem, any 
claims which it cannot fully support. 

A veiy great portion of the contents of many, some portion 
of the contents of all, is genuine and o*ld The sectarian 
interpolation or embellishment is always sufficiently palpable 
to be aside, without iujury to the more authentic and 
primitive material and the Puranas, although they belong 
especially to that stage of the Hindu religion in which faith 
in some one divinity was the prevailing principle, are also a 
valuable record of the form of Hmdu belief which came next 
in order to that of the Vedas ; which grafted hero worship upon 
the simple ritual of the latter ; and which had been adof)ted, 
and was extensive!}^, perhaps universally established in India 
at the time of the Greek invasion. 

The Pantheism of the Puranas is one of their invariable 
characteristics, although the particular divinity who is all 
things, from whom all things proceed, and to whom all 
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hings return, is diversified accoiding to ^their sectarian 
bias. They seem to have derived th^| notion from the Vedas ; 
but in them the one universal being is of a higher order 
than a personification of attributes or elements, and how- 
ever imperfectly conceived, or unwoitiiily* described, is God. 
In the Furanas the one only Supreme Being is supposed to 
be manifest in the peison of Siva or Vishnu, either in the 
of illusion or sport, and one or other f>f tliose divinities 
is therefore also tlie cause of all that is, is himself that exists, 

Tlie idenlityof God and nature is not a new notion ; it was 
very gencial in the speculations of antiquity, but it assumed 
a new vigour in the early ages of Christianity and was carried 
to an equal pitcli of extravagance by the Platonic Christians 
as by the Siva and Vaisimava Hindus. 

The Purans are evidently works of different ages, and have 
been compiled under diffcient ciicuinstances, the precise nature 
of which we can but impeifectly C( njccture from internal 
evidence, and from what we kiniw of religious (^pinion in 
Itidia. It is highly probable that of the present popular 
forms of the Hindu religion, none assumed tlieir actual state 
earlier tiian tlic lime of Sankara Achargya, the great Saiva 
reformer, who fluiiiislieci in all likelihood in llie eighth or ninth 
centuiy. Of tlie Vr<islmava teachers, Ramanuja dates fiom the 
twelfth century. Madliwacharya from the thiiteenth and Val- 
ia})ha from tlie sixteenth, and the Puianas seem to have accom- 
panied < 'f followed their innovations, being obviou^ly intended 
to adve^cate the doctrines tluy taught. 

The invariable form the Puianas is that of a dialogue 
in wiiich some person relates its c> ntents in reply to the 
enquiries of another. This dialogue is interwr.ven with others, 
uhicli aie 1 « oe atrd as leaving been held on othe* occasions 
between diffeicnt individual-, in consequence ( f similar 
que.-tiopc being a^ki'd. 7 'iie immediate nariatt^ r is commonl} , 
th -ugh not ci.ristantl}', L<iTiaharslKina, the disciple of Vyasa, 
wh(* is suprM*s(d to communicate what is impaited to him by 
his picceptoi as he had lieard it from some other sag^T V^ asa 
is a geiu n'c title meaning an aiianger or com[)iler.'^ It is in 
tin’s r' gc ap[)lied to Kii^lnia Dwaifiayana, llie son of Paiasara, 
who is said to have laueht the Vedas and Puianas to vaiious 
disci[)les, but u ho appeais ’to ha\ o been the head of a college 
or ‘■clujol, under whom \o»rious Icained men gave to the sacied 
literature of the Hindus the form in which it now piesents itself. 

The Puranas aic eighteen in number, zf/s , : — i Biahma ; 2. 

Padma ; 3. Vai.shnava ; 4. Saiva ; 5. Bliagavata ; 6. Narada ; 
7. Markanda ; 8. Agnaya ; 9. Bhavishya ; 10. Brahma- 

Vaivaria ; ll. Linga ; 12 Vaiaha ; 13. Skanda ; 14. Vam-^i a ; 
l5*Kaurma; 16. Mal.'-ya ; 17 GaiiiJa ; I>ralimiinda T in y 
VOL. CXVL] 31 
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;ii'e classed under three heads : Satwika or pure, Tamasa or dark 
and Rajasa or passi(*natc.' The Vislinu, Naradiya, Bhagavata, 
Gauida, Padma, and Vaiaha Puianas are Satwika fiom llie 
predominance in them of the Sativa quality or that of good- 
IU 3 SS and purity. Thev aie Vaishnava Puianas. The Matsya 
Kauima, Liiiga, Siva, Skanda and A^ni Puranas are Tamasa 
fiom tlie prevalence c»f the quality of Tamas, ignorance. 
They are Saivo Puranas. The third seiies comprising the 
Braliinonda, 13 rahma, Vaivarta, Markande3'a, Bhavishya, 
Vamaiia and Brahma Pin anas arc designated as Rajasa from 
the properly of passion whicli tliey are supposed to 
rt piescnt. 

I — Rkaiima Pljuana. 

The eail)' chap.tiTS of this work give a desciiption of the 
creation, an account of the Manwantar.is, and tlio Iiistory of the 
solar and lunar fiynasties (»f tlic lime of Kri‘'hna, in a sum- 
mary manner, and in uonls which arc common to it and sc-veial 
otlier Puranas, a hr'rf desciiption of too universe succeeds ; and 
then Come a lumdier of chapters rcluliiig to the Iti'liness of 
Oiissa, with its temples and sacied gr</ves dctiicated to the 
Sun, to Sfia, and Jagannath, th(' lattt r especirilh’. Their 
main object is to promote the wor^'hip of Krishna as Jagiionath. 
I'o those p< iticnlais succc(‘fls a lift* <■( Ktishna which is word 
lor wortl tlie same as tluit of the Pnrana ; ami the 

compilation tenninate.s with a particular detail of the moiie in 
which V (;ga or cnntomplativc devotion, the object of which is 
‘■till Vishnu, is to be perfoimed, Tln re is little in this which 
corresponds wdth the definition of a PaiK ha-lalcshana Puiana ; 
and the mention of tiic temi)lcs ol On’ssa, the dale of the 
original construction of which is recorded, shows that it could 
ni;t have been crnnpilrd carli<“r than the thiiteentli or four- 
teenth ccntuiy. Tiiis Pnrana contains 10,000 stanzas. 

2. -Pa PM A PUKANA. 

‘'That, which contains an account cf the poiiocl when the 
woild was a golden lotus (padnuA, and of all the occuii cnees 
at ihe'l'i’w.e, is theiefoie called the Padma hy the wise; it coii- 
tains S 5 ;O 0 O stanzas." It is divided into five books or Rhandas : 
I. Siishti Khancla or section on creation ; 2. Bhumi Khanda, 
desciiption of the eaith ; 3. Swaiga Kfianda, chapter on heaven; 
4. Patala Khanda, chapttr on tlic re-gions below the eaith, and 
the Uttar Kliandn, last or supplementary chapter. There is 
also current a sixth division, the Kiiya Yoga Sar, a treatise on 
the practice of devotion, 

3. — Vishnu Furana. 

That in which Farasara, beginning with the events of the 
Varriha Kalpa, expounds all duties, is called the Vaishnava ; 
and the learned know its cuulenls to be 23,000 stanzas.’' It 
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most closely conforms to the definition of a Panciia-laksliHna 
Piirana or one which treats of fue ♦ipecifij d to[4cs. The first 
book of tlie six into which the work is divided is occupied 
chiefly with the details of creation primary (Swarpja) and 
sccondar}’ (Piatiswaiga; : the first cxphiinifi^ how the universe 
proceeds frem Prnkiiti or ct mal crude matter, the second in 
what manner tire fmms of Ihirjas are dtvelopod from the ele- 
mentry substances previously e\fdvcd. or ho^^ they reappear after 
their temporary destruction. Swayambhuva, the son of the 
self-born 01 uncreated, and his wife 8atarupa the hundred-formed 
or multiform, arc themsedves alle.G^orics ; and their female des- 
cerulants who become the wives of the Kishis are Faith, Devo- 
tion, Content, Intelligence, Tradition and the like ; whilst among 
tluir posiciity we have the differrnt phases of llie moon and 
tlu* sacrificial fries. In another creation tlu^ chief source of 
cH'alurts is the patriarch Dak'-ha (ability) w hose dmi^hters, 
viitnes or passions <<i astronomic a] phenomena, aie tlie mothers 
of all existing things. 1 he h gends of Dr ova and Piahlada 
are in all probability ancient, hut they are amplified in a strain 
corrrfirmable to \bnslinava purport of this Pmana, by doctrines 
and avv<rting the identity c.f Vishnu with tire Snpiemc. 

T1.e lax k opens with a conlinuatic-n of tlie Kings of 

the til,-.! Man w «it,tar a ; amongst wln in Blrarat is said to have 
givf-n a imnip to India called after him Pirai atvar^ha. I’lie 
,ii r anperr.cht of i he amt c>iiier s.'kim] wiilii gs is conttiined 

in the bt ginning C'f the tlriul bo( k, This ar rar.grmerit nmst 
have been rnaiie at some time prit>r to the acci nnis of India by 
Greek writers in winch we see cnnargli ff the ‘^)’stcni to justify 
»-ur inferring that it was tlicn entiri' Tlie antiquity or authen- 
ticity of the greater poriic^n of the Pinamis is cvidonl from tlie 
ribuodant po'i'we an<] rircninstanti.il c\idcnce of ilie ptevalcnce 
of the ciocl.imc's wliiili tlicy teach, the currency of the legends 
which they mniatc', .lud. tire intcgriiy of iho inslitijti( ns wliich 
tiny desrnhc, at least three centuiits befi re the Clnistian era. 
Tlu: itmander of the tliiid book describes tlie Ic-ading 
institutions of the Hindus, tire dutic of castes, tlic cTlTgations 
of difthit nt stages of life, and the celchratic ii c f c bscquial riles, 
inaslroil hut primitive strain, and in hai nn n\ \vii 1* the law's 
ofMfir.n. It is a distingilislrii'g feature of tlie Visln u Puran, 
and it is charactciistic of itr, being the work of an earlier jieric d 
llran mc»sT of the Puranas that it enjoins no sectarian or other 
acts of supererogation : no vratas, occasional self-imposed obser- 
vances, no holidays, no birtirdays of Kiislrna, no nights de- 
clared to Lakshnil, no ‘sacrifices noi inoch s of worsinp other 
tlran those coriiformable to tl»e ritual of the Vedas. 

lire fourth book contains all that tire Hindus have of their* 
arrcienl hislor}", from which we learn that* the Hindu dynasties 
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and their ramifications were spread through an interval of, about 
twelve centuries anterior to the war of the Mahabharata 
conjecturing that event to have happened about fourteen cen- 
turies before Christianity, thus carrying the commencement of 
the regal dynasties of India to about 2,600 years before that 
date. 

The circumstances that are told of the first princes have 
evident relation to the colonisation of India, and the gradual 
extention of the authority of new races over an uninhabited 
or uncivilised nation. The fifth bock is exclusively occupied 
with the life of Krishna which differs fiom the account given 
in the Mahabharata of his juvenile frolics, of his sports in 
Vrindaban, his pastimes with the cow-boys, or even his des- 
truction of the Asuias sent to kill him. These stories have all 
a modern complexion ; they do nut harmonise with the tone of 
the ancient legends, which is generally grave, and sometimes 
majestic, they are tlie creations of a puerile taste and grovel- 
ling imagination. Tlic last book contains an accf unt of the 
dissolution of the \v(*rl(l, both in its major and minor cata- 
clysms. 

4. — Vavaviya Purana. 

*‘The Purana in which Vayu has declaied the laws of duty, 
in connexion witli the Siveta Kalpa, and v\hich compiises the 
Mahatmya of Rudra, is the Vayaviya Purana. It contains 
24,000 verses. 

5,— Sri Bhagavata, 

“That in which ample details of duty aie tlrsco if‘ed, and 
which opetis with an extract from the Ga) alii, that in wliich 
the death of the Asura Vitra is told, and m which the 
mortals and immortals of the Saraswata Kalpa ; with the 
events that then happened to them in the world, are related ; 
that is celebrated as the Bhagavata and consists of IN, 000 
verses,'’ The Bhagavata is a w'^oik of great celcbiity in India, 
and exercises a more direct and poueifiil iniinence np* n 
the opinions and feelings of the people than perhaps any of 
the Puranas . 

The course of the narration opens with a cosmogony, which 
although in most respects similar to that of other Pm anas 
is more largely intermixed with allegory and mysticism and 
derives its tone from the Vedanta ihan the Sankhya philo- 
sophy. The doctrine of the active creation by the Supreme, 
as one with Vasudeva, is more distinctly asserted, with a 
more decided enunciation of the effects being rc^^olvable 
into Maya or illusion. There are also doctiinal pcculiaiities 
highly characteristic of this Purana, amongst which is the 
assertion that it was originally communicated by Brahma to 
Narada, that all men 'whatsoever, Hindus c f every caste, and 
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even Mleclicha*^, outcasts or barbaiians, might learn to have 
faith in Vasudeva. I 

6 .— Narada Purana. 

Where Narada has dc'^cribed the duties which were ob- 
scived in Vnliat Kalpa, that is called Naradiya, havin^r 25,000 
verses." It is ptincipally intended to support the doctrine of 
hhakti, or faith in VishiiU. 

7. — Markanda* Purana. 

“That Purana in which commencing with the story of tlie 
biids that were acquainted with right and wrong, everything 
is nariated tiiily by Markandiya, containing 9,000 verses.” 
Among othei important matters it contains the long episodical 
nairative of the actions of the gf'ddoss Durga. It is the 
Chandipath-a or Durga Mahatmya in whicli the victofies of the 
goddess over diflfeient evil beings or Asuras, are detailed with 
considerable power and spirit. It is read daily in the temples 
of Durga, and furnishes the pomp ai.d ctrcumstatice of the 
great festival of Bengal, the l^uiga Puja, or public worship 
of that goddess. 

8— Agni Purana. 

“ 'I'hat Pmana v\hich desciibes tiic occurrences of the Isana 
Kalpa. and was relattd hy Agni to Vasishta h i the purpose of 
instructing in tlie two-fold knowledge of Brahma, is called 
tiie Agniya, consisting of 16,000 stanzas.” It contains a 
dc'sctipiion of the ^Avatars, and in those of Rama and Krishna 
avowedly follows the Ramayana and Mahabharata. The woik 
winds up with tieatiscs on rhetoric, prosody, and giammar 
acc( riling to tiic Sutras of Pit. gala and I^anini, 

9— BhWISHVA J'rRANA. 

“The Pmana in \Unch Biahnia, having described the great- 
ness of tl.o ^nn, explained to Mann the existence of tlie 
wc^rid and ilic chaiactei-^ of all cieatcd things, in the coinse 
of the Aghoia Ka'pa, is caded the Bhavisli3 a, the stoiies 
b(.ing foi the mo.stpaitihe events tjf a ftiUiie peiiod. It 
coiiUtins 14, coo star.zas.” 

It explains tlie ten Sanskaras or initiatory rites-^t-ftc pci- 
foimatiCv; of the Sandl'.ya ; the levorcnce to be shown to a 
Guiu ; tlie duties of the diHeient A^ramas and castes; and 
enjoins a number of Viat-as or observances of fasting and the 
like, apprc.pl iatc to diffeicjit liinai da\ s. 

10. — Prahma-V.aivaktta Purana 

“That Pmana wliicli is related by Savaini to Narada and 
contains the accownt of the gieainess of Ktishna with the 
occurrences of the Rathantaia Kalpa, where also the stoiy of 
Brahma Varaha is lepealedly told, is called the Brahma-Vai- 
vartta and contains 18,000 stanzas.” It is divided into f* ur 
khandas or books ; the Biahma, PiaUi i’vi.,Gancsha, and Krishna 
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J^nma Khandas dedicated severally to desciibe the acts of 
Brahma, Devi, Ganesa, a!,ul Krislina. 

ii.— L inga Purana. 

“Where Maheswara, present in llie A«ni Linr^a, explained 
the objects of life,' virtue, wealth, pKasiiie, and final libeia- 
tion at the end of the A^ni Kalpa, that Purana, consisting 
of 11,000 stanzas, was called the Linga by Biahma liimself/' 
It narrates legends, enjoinsMites, recites prayers intending to 
do honor to Siva under various fotms, Tlie Linga is two-fold 
external and internal. The ignoiant who need a visible sign, 
worship Siva thiough a maik oi type which is the propei 
meaning of the word ‘Linga’ — of wood or stone; but ihe 
W'ise look upon this outward emblem as nothing and contem- 
plate in their minds the invisible inscrutable type which is 
Siva himself. 

12— Varaha Purana. 

“That in which the glory of the gi cut Varaha is predomi- 
nant, as it was revealed to earth by Vishnu, in connexion wiih 
Munis, with the Manava Kalpa, and which cc mains 2.j,ooo 
\eises, is called the Varaha Puiana. Like the Ijnga Pmana, 
it is a religious manual almost wdiolly occupied with forms 
of prayer and rules for devotional obsci vanct s, addressed to 
Vishnu, interspersed witli legendary illustrations. 

13. — ScANDA Purana. 

** The Scancla Purana is that in wdiicli lire six-faced deity 
Scanda has related the events of the Satpinusha Kalpa, 
eidarged with many tales and subservient to the duties taught 
by Maliesw'ara, It is said to contain 81,100 stanzas” 

14. - Vamana Purana. 

“That in which the hui-faccd Biahma taught the tiiree 
objects of existence, as subservient to the actount of llu* 
greatness of Trivikrama, which litats also of the Siva Kal})a 
and which consists of io,oOO stanzas, is cal.t d the ^ .unana 
Purana.” Jt contains principally an account cd the dvvaii 
incainJitinn of Vishnu. 

15. — Kurma Purana. 

“That in which Janarddana in the form of a tortoise, in 
the regions under the earth, explained the objects of life — 
duty, wealth, pleasuie, and liberation — communicalion w'ith 
Indra — Dyumna and the Rishis in the proximity of Sukra, 
which refers to the Laksmi Kalpa and contains 17,000 stanzas, 
is the Kurma Purana. " The name being that of an Avatar 
of Vishnu might lead us to expect a Vaislinava w cu k, liUi it 
is always and cc;iicclly classed with the Siva Puianas, the 
gicater portion of it inculcating the worship of Siva and 
Durga. 
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16. — Matsya Purana. 

“ Tliat in wlucii, for the sake of Jjromulofatina the Vedas, 
Vishnu in the beginninfj of a Kalpa related to Mann the 
story of Narasinha and the events of seven Kalpas is called 
the Matsx’a Pmana, containing 20,000 stanzas.” It is a miscella- 
neous compilation, but including in its contents the elements 
of a genuine Purana. 

17. — Garuda Purana. 

'‘That \vl)ich Vishnu recited in the Garuda Kalpa, relating 
chiefly to the birth of Garuda fiotn Vinata, is here called 
the Gainda Purana, and in it theic are 19,000 stanzas.” It 
contains among other things treatises on astrology, palmistry, 
and pieci(-us stones and medicine. 

18.— Hraiimanda Purana. 

“ That which had declared in 12,200 veises the magnificence 
of the egg of Ihaluna and in which an account of the future 
Kalpas is contained, is called the Biahmanda Purana and was 
revealed [)y Brahniii ” 

The Uj)aPiirana.s tliffer little in extent or subject from 
s(niie of tho'-e to whicli the title of Purana is ascribed. The 
.Mat'-ya ennmeiates bul fi-ur; but the Devi Bhagavata has a 
jnoje c’onvplete list, and specifies eighteen. These autlion’lics 
are of unqnc stiv .nable v\ eight, and having in view^ no doubt, the 
pietensi uis ^ t the Devi Bhagavat to be coiisidered as the 
aut identic Bhagavata, 

P'loin the foregoing synopsis of the contents of the eighteen 
Pm anas it appears that tlu^y form the backbone of the existing 
‘-ystem of ilii.du leligion. Hindu seligj'ri underwent a 
giadual change until the Vedic -.\‘'tein wa-^ thoroughly leplaced 
by Pauiamk llinduisni. Hi. ib- rate religious litcs tnok the 
place of the \ cd/c saciinces and image wt?rship was introduced. 
As lemaiktd by ]\Ir. K. 0 . Dutt, ‘‘the essential and cardinal 
doctiir.e-' of both bains (>f Hinduism are identical Tbe^r 
boiii one Great God — the all pervading breath, the 

imivejsal si u- — Biahma, they both maintain that the iiniveise 
is an ^nnanation from Him and will resolve into ITini, they 
both lec. 'gnise rcwaids and punishments in aftei -lile or lives 
according to oui deeds in this woiId,and they both insist on lire 
final absi’rplion of our sdiils in the Great Deity. But whib 
identical in esi-ential piint:iplcs the two forms of ll’induism 
differ in minor doctrines and observances. Tire main diffei- 
ei.ee in doctrine is, tiuit the Vedic religion insists on the 
wi^ishij) of the manifestations of natuie, called Indra or 
Siirjya, Agni or Vaiuea, and led up to the worship of the Great 
Deity. The Pauianik religiim, on the other hand, worshipped 
tire Great Deity in his three-fold pinvcr of creation, preset va- 
tion and desliuction under the names of Brahma, Vishnu 
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aiiH Maheswara, and legeiuls of other {jods and goddesses 
wcie added to fill the pojfular imagination.*’ 

The Puranas aic divided into three classes, vie,, those 
sac red to Brahma, Vishnn and Siva respectively. They are 
veiy voluminous, c«)ntaining about 400,000 slokas or couplets 
of verses. They were principally composed in the Vikrama- 
dit)7an age, t,e,j in the two centuries and a half from 500 
to 750 A. D., although they may have been laigely atlded to 
in subsequent times, even after the Mahommedan conquest. 
While the Puranas narrate the legends of gods and goddesses 
and inculcate image-worship, another class of works called 
the Dharrna Shastras lay down rules of action for men. The 
piii.cipal compilers of these Sha^tias were Parasara and Vyasa. 

At a later period were composed the Tanlras which were 
calculated to counteract tlie evil infiuences of the Sankhya 
philosophy and the Charvak or Atheistical school. There 
were now two rival cla^^ses of Pundits, namely, thcise 
belonging to the Vedic and those belonging to the Tantric 
schools. Each of them consideis his rivals as the expr)- 
nf*nts of a false or mistaken religion. Tins antagemism is 
highly objectionable and based <?n a misundf rstanding of 
the true spirit of the Hindu sciiptiites, from the Wnlas to tlie 
Tantras, Tliereis a substantial agreement in these religious 
works as to the fundamental pi inciplcs cT Hinduism, although 
theie may be minoi ditfeiences as to the modes of worship or 
litcs and cereiiK-idt s. Neithe r natni e-woi sliip or im^ge- 
worship is idolatnais, bolli aie intended to offer worship to 
one Supreme God ihuaigli the medium either of nature or 
<'f image. 

As nature-worship is woiship of God in Natin e, so image- 
woiship is worship c.f God through an image. Tiie Hindu 
does not woiship the clay or stcnic image [)efoie Idm, but 
conceives the attributes of tlie D(*ity thrcaigh ll e medium of 
an image wdiich serves only to fix his mind, T«uc rclign»n 
is Samtpya, feeling the piescnce cd G')d, {^aynyya, being one 
with Him, and Scilohya, living in Him. These aie tiie [nincipal 
elements of Hivine Seivice and religious ciaiduct umversall)' 
adopted throughout the civilised uoild. If the Hindu method 
of worsliip is idolatrous, then all systems of religion which 
prescribe the wor-hip of Godin a'paiticular form are also 
idolatrous, for they all have their ideals, and what are idols 
it rmt the external icpresentalions of their ideals ? “ Idol,’* says 
Cailyle, is eidolon, a thing seen, a symbol of God. The most 
ligmous Puritan iias Ids confession of faith and intellectual 
representation of Divine things and worships thereb5\ Ail 
creeds, liturgies, religious foims, conceptions, that fitly invest 
religious things, are in tliis sense eiUola thing-, seen. 
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All worship whatsoever must proceed by symbols, by idols , 
vve may say all idolatry is comparative and the woisi idolatry 
IS only more idolatrous.** 

The Hindu vvelcomes all modes of worsin'p the progressive 
stages being from image-worship to mental- worship, and from 
mental contemplation of the Deity to union with Him. So 
long as there are diversities in intellectual, moral and spiritiidl 
advancement in a society, there* must be divers metliods of 
worship and various conce()tions of Divinity. To adopt one 
uniform system for persons of different jiihure is practically 
to do away with worship altogether. 

Prayer is the soontaneons outburst of deep emotions 
towards the Deity. Snicerc and fervent devotion constitutes 
the essence of prayer. So long as one has a firm faith in and 
profound vener.ition for God, it is immaterial how he worships 
or pi ays to Him. 

The Bhagavat Gceta lays down liberal principles of 
prayer. 

— « 

'' E am enn illy propit ia^-ed by whatever incihods men may 
rhoose In v’orship me.’’ 

Tiie firm faith in Vi^linu has been b''‘autifnlly ilinstrated 
bi the pru'traitiue of two chaiacters Druva and Prahlada, 
tully dcvelo[)ed in the Vislinn Pm ana which I single out as 
the best type for exhibiting the raticmal and [)i iinaty objb'ct 
of the Puianas. It is needless to enter into minute details 
of the c(uitents of the whole woik., and sc I ha.c simply 
given a brief sketch of the salient [) with such philo- 
soi)hical exposition as n^asondbl)" suggests it’^clf i now 
proceed U) show fjom the chdiacteib Diuva and Ihaiihuia 
that the foiintM exeni| 5 Mfics iinfaltciing and invincible faith 
in God wifii desires ( S.ikambhakti), the latter that without 
( \ '-.hkambhakti). Druva and Uttama were the two 
sfins of Ulta’^pada, the former by his wife Suniti, the latter bv 
ids bivoiitewife Sniuchi. Stung by reproaches step- 

fnothei ..<1 d<*siiing to sit or. his fallicr's lap with his brothei, 
Diuva quitted In's fathe r’s palace c )nsoIing his mother with the 
assuiai'.ce liiat he woultl evxert liimself to obtain such elevated 
rank tiiat it should be reveied by the whole world. Jie went 
to some Risln's and asked of th/m advice how to attain to 
such elevated po«:ition. Tlie instructions of the Rishis amount 
to the performance of the External impres-dons are 

first to be obviated by particular positions, modes >>f breathing, 
etc., the mind must then be fixed on the object of meditation : 
this is Dharana ; next comes the meditation or Dhyana ; and 
then the Japa or inaudible repetition of a ^lantra or short pr.iyer. 
voj . (wvi ] 3 > ■ 
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Alai Hied by the child's fixed devotion to yo^n, the gods con- 
spired to throw vaiious ->bstacles in his way but failed. Propi- 
tiated by his devotion, Vishnu rewarded Druva with tiie exal- 
ted station he prayed for, giving him precedence before tlie 
gods. 

The life of Diuva teaches this golden lesson: God helps those 
who help themselves. A dogged determination to accomplish 
wliat one has set his heait upon, iiiulaiinted by difficiiltit '* 
ai'.d ob^tacles, is suie to be crowned witli success. Indiscreet 
favoui itism spoils children ratlier than promotes tlieir true 
welfaie. A sense of security that one has nothing to want foi, 
and a consequent love of ease and luxiiiy, aic sure to undermine 
the vital energies essential to success in life. The Raja blinded 
by' his uxoiiousness could not discern nor had llie moral cour- 
age to acknowledge true manliness in iJiuva. In fact Druva 
was the ()fTpiing of good conduct (Suniti) and Ultaina of nice 
desires SmuchiK 

The legend of Pialdada is eqn- II3’ inteicsting and ediifjdng. 

Hiranyakashipu, the king of tlic Ddtyas, was an atheist cr 
disbeliever in Vishnu. Em aged whh his son Prahlada, who 
would on no account cliange hi< fiim faith in Vishnu, the king 
devised various expedients to kill tlie chiln, but signail)' failco: 
whom throiigli God’s meicy^ fire w<aild not burn, n<*r weapons 
pierce, nor serpents bite : whan tlu‘ ia'-»tilentird gale couLi 
not blist, nor poison, noi magic spii ds. noi incantations des- 
troy ; who fell fro n the loft.est iieights indunl ; who foiled tli * 
elephants of the s[djcies 10 destio)', 01 the waves of the sea 
to swallow him up. 

Tliesc events in the life of Piahhnia may/ be considered im~ 
possih’e or miracuh us, but the)' aie quite consistent .oul lecon 
cilablf with the teachings of Chiist Veiily I sa\’ unto yon 
if ye have faitli as a gram of mustard seed, ye sliail say unto 
this mountain, renr vc hence to yondei [>lace, and it shall 
remove, and urdimig shall be imp i-isiulc unto you/’- — St, 
Matthew xvii, 20. 

Bur^'^phei In, r consiileri'd pMi'sible 01 im[)ossil''ic, the Ptoiy’ i- 
calculated to lemnve atin'i.Mn and show the sovcieigr. eiTicac)' 
of faith. The life of Ihahhnla is a piactical illustvatiun ( f 
the chai actci islic fcatuies of a pious and faithful soul as des- 
cribed in the Jiluigavat G'-:eta, 

“ He is dear to me, vv'lio has no hatred fi r anything, who is 
friendly^ and compassionate, who is ficsi from egoism, who has 
no vanity', who is alike in pleasure and [uain, who is forgiving, 
c<a»tented, alway/s devoted, whose self is subdued, purpose is 
fiiin. mind and understanding are fixed in me. — xii, 13, 14,*’ 

All these virtues arc found in Prahlada. Although his 
father is implacable in enmity tovv*irds him, he pray^s to God 
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to forgive him ; he does n<>t arrogate any credit to himself 
for his wonderful and miraculous csca|!es, but attributes them 
to divine energy ; he is constantly devout and firm in purpose 
as nothing can shake Ids faith in God. IMetlitating upon 
Vishnu as identified witii his own spirit Frahlada became as 
one with him, and finally regarded himself as the divinity ; 
he forgot entirely his owm individuality rind was conscious of 
nothing else than his being the inexhaustible eternal, •■npienie 
sf»ul ; and in cons- qiicnce c^f tlie efficacy of this connection (d 
itlciUity, the impcMishable Vishnu u lu-se essence is ^^isdr)m. 
l)ccMme pic‘-c‘nt in his lurut, which was wholly fife fr'-m ‘=in. 

The fourth Ix^ok of Voshnu Pniana :s entirciy devoted to 
recounting Krishna’s h-iith and vanoiis exploit *. 

In tile Bhagavat (iceta (iv, 8 ) wc fin 1 Kri^lma's miTivc 
of his incarnation. “ I take birth age after age for the pio- 
tection of the good and dost met ioti of tlie wicked and for the 
('stablishment of piety (true religion)/' In ph-ce of this 
.s!mi»le declaration wc have an elaborate allegorical c'lccount 
in the Visbnn Purana to the same cfhet. Eaith oppressed by 
Kansa and (Ulicr demon • lepaitcd to Alount Meru to an asseru- 
bly of gnd‘'- to find la dics^-, T.d%ing u[) her can-'C the gods 
lieaded h}’ Bi aliina a; pi < ‘it in‘d. Vbdn'iiand solicited liis aid. 
Wc find Midi epithets us. rl in Do.hma’s Sintra or iiymti 
addiessed to Xb’shnn ns make Inin idcntdi^cJ witli God Thou 
It one supreme ; lib u art tl supreme and eternal state which 
Im wise bclioht witlitleiyi d‘ knr v. hohgr. There is rigldng 
d-c but ihrm, O Lr rd, noth t Ise has hem or vviii Dc.' 

Piiahlna liad ( nded. i^hnu k< ci off two haiis, one 
‘\ hitc and one blr.ck, and said to the god <5 “these iny hairs 
shall descent] upf n card., and shall 1 elieve her r f th.c bin den 
of lur distress. This my black h.air slndl be imjier'^on.- led in 
the eighth conception ol tlm wife of Vasudeva, Devaki who 
•s like a gt'ddess ar.d ‘'ha!' slay Kansa, who is the demon 
llalancini. ’ 

After Krishna’s birth he was conveyed by Vasiidcva to 
Mailnna anti exchanged with the new-born tkingldci ol'Va^oda, 
Kansa attempts to tlcsirt y the latter who become'^ V^'tanidra 
Nnnda returns with the infants Kiishna and Dalrirama to 
Gt'kuhi. Sc)n;c lime ofter lln:y weie settled there, the female 
fiend Pntana, tlic child ki'll r, came tin'thcr by night and finding 
the little Krishna asleej) to- k him n[) and gave him hci breast 
to suck. Now whattvor child is snckictl in the night by 
Pntana dies. Put Kii^-lma lajing hold of the breast with 
both hands suclo d it with such \ioicncc, that lie drained ir 
of life and so the fiend died. Af'cr this the cldhl Ktlshna 
is found to oveitiirn a waggon and ca«-t clown two tiees. Then 
lie combats the serpent Kdiya and CAimpels him to depart 
with family from ilv^ YamJitn livcr to the oco..u. 
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Krishna dissuades the Qopas from the worship of Indra, who 
offended by the loss of his offerings, causes heavy rain to deluge 
Gokula. Krishna holds up the mountain Goverdhana to 
shelter the cowherds, and their cattle. The further exploits of 
Krishna are his killing the demon Arishta in the form of a 
bull and Kesin in the form of a horse, making Kubja straight 
and slaying Kansa, Naraka ann Paiindraka, Krishna himself 
is shot by a hunter and again becomes one with the universal 
spirit. 

These adventures of Krishna look like miracles similar to 
those lecorded to have been wrought by Christ, if ti edition 
and histor)’’ can be relied ’o on in establishing the truth of 
the Biblical miracles, there are similar good grounds for 
believing in the authenticity of the Paiiranik miracles. If 
Christ is an Incarnation of the Deity, Krishna is also such an 
Incarnation. What is extraordinary or miraculous to a 
human being with limited powers is ordinary and possible to 
an Omnipotent Being., Di\ine attiibute or force by super-adding 
to itself human faculties docs not become divested of its 
superhuman potenc}'. And if incarnatioti means the highest 
development of human perfection, tiuit is to say when such 
perfection makes a near approach to the Divine essence, there 
is no reason to believe that the snpcr-hnman power is affected 
or deteriorates itself in tlie transformation. God docs not cease 
to be as such by becoming a Man-(jo(i, nor does man remain 
only as such by being a God-Man. In the one case there is 
retention, in the other, theie is acquisition of superhuman 
power. 

But the task of affording a rationabic explanation of 
Krishna's intimate connection with Radha and the Gc^pis is 
yet more difficult. Spiiitiial truths are not easy of compre- 
hension to men of ordinal y intellect. The policy of c^ur 
Shastiic wi iters in the Pauiauik times was to give those tiuths 
an anthropomorphic character so as to attract ordinary minds 
and to to really cultured people, by process of rational 

dissection, to get at the isoteric reality, The whole of the 
Puranas bristles with stories and fable containing valuable 
truths in allegorical forms. It should be our prime business 
not to treat such Libles as cock-and-bull stories and grand- 
mother's talesj but to try to understand their true import or 
spiritual significance. 

Now let us see what is the isoteric meaning of Krishna, 
Radha and Gopi. Krishna denotes the great power which tills 
up our psychic soil. It comes from the same Sanskrit root 
from which karsa^ia (cultivation) comes. Radha is the abbre- 
viation of aradha (prayerfulness). She wants communion and 
companionship with thi Lord of her heart. She is the initial 
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Prahriti^ the spiritual force of Krishna and the mistress of 
cosmos. la its <7ross sense Radha Prakriti (desire) personi- 
fied, When al’ied to Krishna or (sans attiibutes) she 

becomes nihriiti herself. 

The conception of Radha is something' akin to the Holy 
Ghost Acc or Ijng to Gopal Tapani Gopi signifies a natural 
force winch sustains and preserves the kesmos. It comes 
from the SansLi il root gup which n* .ans to sustain or preserve. 
Kiishna k: described as Gopi Jana-ballabha, or the beloved of 
tile G' i/' n ^ustainMig force^i. We "cad in the Puranas that 
the !ord of i6,eoo Gopii> or master of innumer- 
able c atJi i* fc ;CL*. .. His favourite Gopis were Gopali, Lalita, 
Dhan a h»ch names arc aii significant. The woid 

in and Go means Vedic mantras and pa is 

to ^u[):iOit The vv.. rd Alt meaiis a companion. Thus Gopaltj 
\yinch i- cq'jal to G«'p and Ali therefore imph'es compi'nionship 
in tile pi G.-ervcition of Vedism. Lalita impiir, , the power or 
fo'tcc < f \ lescrvation. Dhan} a is one who feeds herself blessed 
in the contemidation of divine love. Krishna is appiopriately 
equipped u-iih a Sunh^',a (conch-shell) a chakra (disc), gada 
(club) and / (loUis). By the medium of the first he 

procl.nms t!,c ^lue Jharma (duty) to i. .m The ai.sc represents 
the 111 ) (if divine powermnent, while the (club), the 

jLidqe*. rod of puni*,l nioi>t for tiue \ricked, and the lotus, 
the it'ward fo; the good The esotene .significance of the 
Rasahl i h, nothing r^nn^' than tlie bringing about oi a spiiitiial 
unification o. A/i'hshii A'ith the Supreme Lew^r through the 
medium ni Pfema or love. 

The real Har'nama is done not u ith the ,'‘.1 of wooden 
beads^ but uiih the benals of respiration, by I’ranayama 

01 regulation of t!ie vital i)reath, licre tiic vhnshna\a foimula 
jollovvs the line - of T\'itrmja;a. The effect of tlie practice IS 
the dcxelcpment of our occuit powers, the total aninhilation of 
nur <clnshne.^s and evolution nt God-seeing powers in our 
inru'i.*,clf. It was tlic development of this power which 
enabled the VedantisL to publish to the Aryan^world the 
doctrine of or 1 and He are fche same, and Jesus to 

declare that He and His Fathei weicone. 

And now I conclude, this paper with the followipg exhor- 
tation. When tiie sacred Vedas v\ill revivify our spiritual 
life, when the sublime doctrines of the Upanishads will dispel 
the mists of superstition and ignorance, when the liberal 
teachings of the Geeta will purify the soul and enlighten the 
intellect, when the practical lessons of the Puranas and the 
Tantras will teach us the best methods of preserving our social 
status as Hindus and improving our morals by duly performing 
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the hourly, daily^ and periodical duties of Divine worship, 
benevolence and paternal ''reverence^ — then only shall we suc- 
ceed in preserving the purity and strengthening the bonds of 
our society. 


K. C. Kanjilal, b.l. 



Art. VIL— the ASSAM TEA GARDEN LABOUR 
QUESTION. • 

L abour questions are to-day all over the world among 
the very first questions of the hour. In many countries 
in one form or anotlier they are in an acute stage, in some the)^ 
are perpetually cropping up, and in nearly ail there are some 
industries, for the furtherance of which the obtaining of labour 
from foreign sources seems a necessity if the industry is to 
exist and tlirive, or there is some jealousy which would ex- 
clude the foreign labour which would pour into them if it 
might. 

In India the Labour Question of the day is that concern- 
ing the Assam tea garden supply. Assam, though within the 
Indian Empire, is really a foieign country in respect of those 
districts from which it obtains the large majority of its la- 
bourers. Witlr lire one exceptional circumstance of being 
ultimately under the lule of the Government of India, Assam 
is as completely a foreign country to Ohota Nagpur, the 
Central Provinces, Madras, the Noith-West Provinces, and 
other pans of India, as Russia is foreign to Germany, Austria, 
Italy, F'rance, England and other European countries. Assam 
is indeed as regards climate, race, language, and geographical 
position, more foreign to the Province, or Division, of Chota 
Nagpur, from which the great majority and very flower of its 
labourers come, than many European counliies are one from 
another. 

It is necessary to bear the climatic, racial, linguistic, and 
geographical differences of the labour distnets of Assam, and 
of the rt'cruiling districts in mind, if v\e would realize the 
difficulty which confronts the lea planter before lie can obtain 
his full supply of labour under the present circumstances of 
the industry. 

The difficulty of getting the necessary supply JTf labour is 
howevet, not merely due to the above facts, it is also due to the 
fact that the industry has not grown in a natural way, but 
has been forced on by the expenditure of large sums of 
money, because tea gardens have paid capitalists So well in 
the past. It is in many respects a iLushioom, or hot-house 
growth, and as such, it has called loudly for the intervention 
of Government to give it the necessary supply of labour, aiui 
Governnienl has listened to, and obeyed its call. 

From various circumstances there is very little local labour 
recruited for the gardens. In 1901 there were only 10,281 
adult labourers from Assam out of a t^«)tal adult labour force 
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of 404,150 men and women One reason for this is undoubt- 
edly the smallness of thd pay offered to the labourer. If he 
wishes to work he can apparently command better pay outside, 
and only where this is not to be obtained will he apparently 
become a labourer on a tea garden. Doubtless also local people 
have the best chance of knowing whether the tea garden la- 
bourers have the ideal existence which it is said they have, and 
which has been described in such glowing terms in the Times 
by its Special Correspondent. If his description be a correct 
one there would be no Assam Tea Labour Question at all. It 
would be solved in every respect, both regarding the supply of 
local and of foreign labour, and the Labour Act would be so 
much waste paper. Let me give the description of the la- 
bourer as it appeared to the Times' Special Correspondent, and 
as it is vouched for in the Times^ and with its great authoiity 
given forth to the world. Here is his testimony : — “ The 
labourer has been withdrawn from the fierce battle of the 
millions, amid the storm and stiess of varying seasons, into 
the constant shadow of prosperity and peace. Henceforth he 
has nothing to fear. He is protected from famine, from fraud, 
from violence, from usury, from all manner of external ilU. 
For him and for his like alone, among the poor of India, the 
problem of life is solved."' 

Were the above description a correct one the labourers of a 
large province like Assam would, one may well think, even 
though indisposed to hard work, find on the tea gardens the 
very ideal sphere suited to them. This does not seem, however, 
to be tlie case, nor are the districts near to Assam apparently 
any more inclined to send recruits there than the Province it- 
self is to supply tl^em. Are we to infer from this that theie 
are absolutely no poor, and no labourers in Assam or there- 
abouts ; or that the above description is not, speaking generally, 
true to facts? The Times sent out its special correspondent la^t 
year, and he, in a series of articles published in the Times, ably 
represented some aspects of the Assam Labour Question ; and 
so well diu he handle the subject from the Agents, Planters, and 
Capitalists’ point of new, that it was decided last October 
by the Indian Tea Association that his articles, and the corres- 
pondence between him and Sir Henry Cotton on the subject 
were so useful that they ought to be printed and issued in book 
form for the benefit of the members of the Association. We 
are informed that at the general meeting of the Indian Tea 
Association It was generally agreed that the Thms^ corres- 
pondent had handled the question in a thorough manner, and 
that a reprint of the articles aud letters in reply thereto from 
the late Chief Commissioner of Assam would be extremely 
useful for ready reference. It was accordingly decided to re- 
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pi Mit the correspondence for the use of members of the Asso- 
ciation.” Had the Ti7nes' Special* Correspondent’s compre- 
hensive treatment of the question not been backed up as 
“througli'’ by the Tea Association, and this moreover at ils 
general meeting, his articles might have meVely called forth the 
reply that the longer people live in India, and the more they 
have studied its various questions, so much the more assured 
do they become that comprehen'sive views are quite out of 
court. When, however, the Times Special Correspondent has 
been backed up, as to his piesentment of this question being 
a thorough one bj' such a large and influential body as the 
Tea Association, it shews plainly enough that however and 
wherever he got his infoimation he expresses in an extremely 
useful way the views of the Planters, Agents, and (Capitalists, 
many of whom have been in India all their working lives. 
Moreover, when such an Association determines to leprint 
his ai tides and the correspondence in the Times which fol- 
lowed upon them between himself and Sir Henry Cotton and 
‘‘issue them in book form because they would be “extremely 
useful ffii ready reference ’’ for the ‘‘members of the Associa- 
tion,” we have a further seal set to his presentment, not by 
neophytes, but by shrewd business men, who have given their 
lives to this iiuliislry, and who know exactly what expresses 
their mind in the matter. But in thus backing up the Times* 
presentment these shrewd business men will find that they have 
taken a good deal upon their own shoulders both regarding 
the character of the recruit, the recruiter, the contractor, the 
planter, the Government, and the bliss on the gardens. How- 
ever, notwithstanding the great authority of ihQXx unpfunatur 
it is really only of value so far as it goes. It orrly represents 
the Capitalist and business side of the question of Assam 
Labour and how to get it. I do not think it will — certainly 
it should not — iiifluence a single person in a responsible posi- 
tion, who is anxious to obtain an unprejudiced view of the 
matter, except in the direction of helping to convince him that 
this very action of the Tea Association goes to ^rove that 
SLicIi a presentment needs balancing by something further- 
something which would express equally ‘thoroughly' and ‘use- 
fully * the voice of the labourers, if they could voice them- 
selves, or if they corrld get their view voiced by someone else. 
Naturally the Times* Special Correspondent was not, nor could 
be expected to be, in a position to do this. 

The difficulty of dealing with aborigines in questions which 
have, or are supposed to have, two sides is due to the fact that 
they cannot voice themselves. This is the difficulty not merely 
in the Assam Labour Question, but in everything else, whether 
it has reference to their lattd and its assessment and laws ; their 
education and its language, their jungles and boundaries, or 
VOL cxvi ] 33 
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any other matter. In fact, apart from individual testimony on 
any matter, nothing can be gained from consulting them. I 
speak with some experience when I say that in any matter 
affecting them it is necessary to know them and their ways, to 
gain information from individuals, to form one’s own conclu- 
sions, and then present those conclusions to them. A few of the 
more intelligent among them will then be able to express an 
opinion, but it is only in the actual experience of life that the 
many will really be able properly to express their approval, or 
disapproval of either a land law, or a labour law. That this 
Is characteristic of them is seen over and over again in our 
Church panchayats, diocesan conferences, and other dealings 
with them. The more intelligent confess that it is only when 
a sore appears and pains that there is any cry about it, or 
search occasionally for a remedy, and here both the sore and 
the cry is an individual, and not a collective one. Under the 
circumstances of Assam Labour the cry in a foreign land 
is expressed by desertion. Under unjust land assessments the 
cry will be expressed by emigration, or migration. A labourer 
is recruited and told by his recruiter one or two truths and 
many lies. He goes to Assam and finds that he has been de- 
ceived, and if he sufier, and it be possible he will then desert 
from the garden. The reason may be insufficient pa3% extra 
hard labour, harsh treatment, sickness, death of relatives, or 
excessive death-rate, epidemics, injustice, or one or more of 
these and of other causes. Being honest themselves in the 
main they are keenly alive to unjust or dishonest treatment- 
There are, however, so many reasons which make desertion 
either risky or impossible, that the recorded number of desertions 
Is only a partial guide as to the amount of discontent on the 
gardens. Even so its numbers are terribly high. Certainly high 
enough to at once, and entirely disprove the view of the Times^ 
its Special Correspondeut, the members of the Indian Tea 
Association ; and to prove that those expressions of approval 
which the Times^ Special Correspondent says he has received 
from '‘distinguished official and non-official authorities on both 
branches of the subject discussed” can hardly have bedn given 
by men who have taken thought of the desertions, death-rate, 
drunkenness, and immorality on the gardens. Let us take 
some facts to disprove the description of the perfect bliss on 
the gardens : — 

(l) From 1894 to 1901, 141,063 men and women de- 
serted, risking fines, or imprisonment, or both, 
with an added length of garden labour tacked 
on to the prison labour, wherever desertion was 
punished by imprisonment. The labourer is 
handed pver to the planter at the jail door on 
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completing his time, and it is hardly likely that 
his lot will be a mofe happy one henceforth 
on the gaiden, even if he, or she, escape the 
beating which is often administered. 

(2) From 1894-1899 out of the above total 40,366 

women deserted, risking the same unhappy lot. 

(3) Only after repeated fines, and of imprisonments 

amounting to six months in jail, can a labourer, 
man or woman, get a labour contract cancelled. 

(4) Redemption of contract, when of any value, is not 

possible for one in ten thousand labourers, owing 
to the enormous sum demanded by law. 

(5) In the above eight years 4, 192 warrants were issued, 

4,644 men and women were arrested, and 4,123 
convicted. 

(6) In 1900 out of 323 convicted 294 were imprisoned. 

In 1901 out of 270 convicted 247 were impri- 
soned. Without referring to all those cases 
where runaways are brought back and not re- 
ported or to these cases — how numetous who 
can say ? — where but for risk of beatings, harder 
woik, fines, imprison ments, or from love of 
farrily, labourers do not desert. 

The above facts are quite sufficient to prove that there must be 
an immense amount of discontent or misery on the tea gardens. 
Whoever may back up the Times* description, let him be official, 
or non-official, distinguished or otherwise, planter or agent, 
contractor or local agent. Tea Association or any other, he is 
backing up a statement which cannot be pronounced even re- 
motely true to the facts. 

In the face of the facts I have given, the Times tells the 
world, ‘‘ The labourer has been withdiawn from the fierce battle 
of the millions, amid the storm and stress of varying seasons, 
into the constant shadow of prosperity and peace. Henceforth 
he has nothing to fear. He is protected from famine, from 
fraud, from violence, from usury, from all manner ^f external 
ills. Fo» him and for his like alone, among the poor of India, 
the problem of life is solved.” 

God made the world for man to live and find a high perfec- 
tion in, but the Capitalist and the would-be Capitalist say — No ! 
the world and all things, on it and in it, and all persons on the 
face of it exist to make money by, and hence the storm and 
stress cease not. When Capital and Labour become brethren, 
then, and not till then, will the storm and stress cease. 

A. Logsdail, 

5 . P, S. Missionary^ 

Cliaibpa, Chota Nagpur. 



Art. VIII.— the ANDAMAN ISLANDS. 

Report of the Adininistralion of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands and the Penal Settlement of Port Hlatr for igot- 
igo 2 . Calcutta : Office of the Superintendent of Govern- 
ment Printing. 

I NDIA, whatever outsiders may think, Is essentially the place 
of hard work — at least such has been my experience 
concerning Clerical wf'rk. I believe it to be a fact, and I say 
It whether it is considered egotistical, or not, that most of the 
Clergy in India do the woik of two, perhaps three clergy at 
home. Four services single-handed, on a Sunday with three 

Olericnl work in India. Sermons, and the Thermometer at 95* 
in tlie sliacie, is not a bad cla}^ s work — 
not to speak of the various oflBce and Secretariat work which 
falls to the lot of most of the Clergy in this city of palace.s. 

This, however, is but a preamble to lead up to the fact of 
three months’ privilege leave wliich fell to my lot after nearly 
two years’ continuous work in India — and that witliont a single 
Sunday off duty. Three months' privilege leave — and the hot- 
test part of the year coming on — where should we spend it ? 

Here in India there is not much choice 
i have to be 

considered which find no place in the 
rest-seeker’s thoughts at home. The scorching heat and 
troublesome mosquitoes make us look out for colder cliine.s, 
while the long distances make the whole question a financial 
one difficult to solve. Then again in this special case there 
were special difficulties j alone, distance and finance would not 
have created such obstacles as they did now ; others had to be 
thought of and needed a change — perhaps even more than the 
‘ Padre sahib ; ’ and so it was a matter of grave consideration 
to what Jength we .should go, both in miles and in rupees. 
Darjeeling with its eternal snows, and wooded walks — its 
bracing climate and cheerful companionship, — Iiad left^pleasant 
memories in all our minds ; but Darjeeling is not a place 
where one can live, as orchids do, on air. Where should we 
go for 'our holidays ? If a hard pVoblem to solve in dear old 
England — a much harder one in this Eastern Land. 

At last a happy solution was found in a standing invitation 
of an officer in the Andamans to visit his island home. In a 
veiy shoit time our minds were made up, and we resolved to 
seek our rest on those Islands in the Bay of Bengal, which, 
not a hundred years ago, were almost an unknown land, and 
to triiny sliW tire terrer incognita. Besides, such a ti ip had the 
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name of being fashionable — who does not like to be in the 
fashion ? — for is not to go ‘ the rourfd ' tlie trip to the 
Andaman, on to Rangoon, and then back again,) the same, in 
Calcutta parlance, as to do the Highlands, or the Channel 
Islands is in the home vocabulary ? 

But theie were difficulties in the way ; the Andaman 
Islands are the abode of all those native ladies and gentlemen 
who for some mistake or other are* kept for years at Govern- 
ment expense ; in other words these islands are a convict 
settlement ; this fact had a curious effect upon our servants, 
English nurse, ayah and bearer all refused to go — the 
Pani^ and above all “ tlie thiefs/* (Madrassi English) were 
obstach-s which could not easily be (weicome by our native 
servants. The offer of higher wages was unavailing, and it 
was only the day befoie, and when we weie almost in despair, 
that we succeeded in persuading an ayah to go with us, John, 
our Madrassi butler was faithful and true, an English edu- 
cation hr<d something to do with it, and thii^ it happened that 
our paity was at last complete. 

The good steamship which was to co ivey us to the Islands 

The Vo 0 e Good Fortune (’Aya^ou Sar/iovo?) — so 

Ptolemy calls iliein lay at anchor in 
in our own Parish, and is justly claimed by us as a Parishioner. 
As tl.e mail boat geneially leaves at daj'-break, in our ignor- 
ance we embarked the evening before, caution all in vain as 
the good ship did not leave her mootings until nearly eight 
o’clock the following morning, and all the return vve had for 
our anxiety, was a very miseiable night, in a hot cabin, pes- 
tered by attendant and most attentive mosquitoes. 

The morning light, however, brought a change, and as soon 
as we had taken on board some one hundred and eighty con- 
victs, we steamed slowly down the Sacred River. It was a 
curious sight, and filled us with curious feelings, the ariival 
of our fellow passengers the convicts. The ominous rattle of 
their chains — they all wore both leg and arm chains — as tiiey 
descended one by one to the hold was not a pleafwant sound 
to hear.* All fears, however, weie quieted by the presence on 
hoard of a stiong guard of Sikh police- fully aimed. Twice 
dail}', during the voyage, -the prisoners came up on the lower ■ 
deck to bieathe the balmy bieeze and to perfoim their ablu- 
tions, an almost religious duty, in spite of present adverse 
circumstances both in position and surroundings ; duiing that 
time of relaxation the police with fixed bayonets, mounted 
guard on the poop deck, much to the amusement of a Bnia 
passenger, who also mounted guard with his miniature gun 
and bayonet, a pigmy beside the stalwart Punjabi. 

Nothing of much mtment occuned on our short voyage of 
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four days, if we except two facts which are worth mentioning ; 
the geniality and kindnes^ of the Commander, and the absurd 
pleas urged by various passengers^ when asked to attend the 
Service held in the saloon on Sunday morning. One gets 
accustomed to any excuse given to avoid attending a religious 
Set vice at sea. 1 am inclined to think that the meagre attend- 
ance so often seen on these occasions, aiises from laziness, 
rather than from wilful opposition to religion. 

The Andaman Islands were sighted early on Monday morn- 
, , , ^ ing, but very indistinctly, it was not until 

The Andaman Wands. two o’clock in the afternoon that they 

could be made out with any definiteness ; one hour later we 
cast anchor in the magnificent harbour of Port Blair — in the 
Island of Ross— the head-quarteis of the settlement. The 
arrival of the Mail boat is always a great event, especially as the 
bringer of news from the outside world, and letters from 
• Home.' No sooner had we cast anchor on this hot March 
afternoon, than we were boarded by most of the official in- 
habitants of the island. It is evidently a custom at Port 
Blair, for all who can, to go on board, both on arrival and 
departure, and to drink bon voyage ^ — (shall it be said ?) in a 
^‘whiskey peg " in the Captain's cabin. 

A learned Judge who did ‘the round ' a short time ago has 
put into vigorous verse the story of his trip ; he expresses in 
the following lines our experience at this point. 


• Soon as the anchor thunders to its bed, 

< A swift boat glances frcm »he jetty head; 

• 'I'wclve sturdy rowers of Punjabi race 

• Bend to the oar and urge the speed apace. 

' No prisoneiB they ; s-iiice M)*y«’, good and great, 

' Fell le<iS by convict than fanatic hate, 

‘ These lowering Sikhs, broad chested, iron hard 

‘ Ply the ChiePs oars, and form his body guard.* 

It was the Chief Commissioner’s boat, with kind thought 
sent to bring us ashore, and in it our brother and sister to 
welcome us to their sea-girt and hospitable home. In a few 
minutes wq. were on the jetty steps, and in a few minutes 
more, by the aid of friendly Jampans were safely housed in 
a pretty Bungalow in white and black, built on piles, after the 
Burmese fashion, as indeed all Andamanese houses are. 

Now that we have reached our destination, it may be well for 
us to look around, and describe more in detail this great Penal 
Settlement of India. 

The Andaman Islands, then, are situated in the Bay of 
Bengal some eight hundred miles from Calcutta The Gioup 
is made up of the Great and Little Andaman ; the former 
consi.sting of three latge islands known as North, Middle 
and South Andaman, To the south are the Nicobar Islands, 
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and midway between them and Great Andaman, the Little 
Andaman. It is on the South Andaman that the harbour 


Fort Blair is situated, containing the small islands of Ross, 
Chatham and Viper. On the first of these, lives the Chief 
Commissioner, and all the principal officiflls together with the 
European and native troops. The European barracks on Ross 
are very picturesque, and from the sea, when steaming up the 
harbour^ were likened, by some of the passengers to Windsor 
Castle. The Church also is on Ross, and is a very neat and 


The Church in the Anda< 
mans. 


well appointed building. Although 
omitted in the poem just quoted, as one 
of the attractions of Port Blair, it is 


nevertheless an attraction to those who remember that there 


is a God, and that all nature acknowledges Him, if man some- 
times does not. At any rate it was a pleasiiie to us, to see 
rising above the palm trees and foliage the sacred sign, the Holy 
Cross which toldofChiist acknowledged and Christ worshipped. 

While on this point, we may stale that the interior of the 
Church is just as pleasing as its exterior. A helpful Lent and 
happy Easier made the religious remembrances of Port Blair 
bright ones. On Easter Day, Andamanese orchids in all their 
varied and tropical beauty, adorned the little Church, and the 
Services were most bright and hearly, thanks to the willing 
soldier-Choir. The gathering at the Altar told how the Chris- 
tian Faith is suited to all nations and races. Even the 


aborigines were not left out, for one Andamanese girl made 
her Easter Communion among her Saxon and Aryan fellow 
worshipper.s. Theie is another Church belonging to the 
Church of England in Port Blair, — this is intended for the 
Indian Christians. People are now beginning to understand 
that the Indian Oiurch is one, and that the spirit of caste, 
which reserves one building for Westerns, and another for 
Easterns, must be exorcised. In this particular case, however, 
an exception should be made, as most of those who attend 
this little Cliuich are convicts, and as such, are under punish- 
ment for their crimes. We also visited the lifWe Roman 


Catholic* Church, but found it very tawdry in its arrangements. 
Candles planted in glass bottles, and old jam tins, are not 
suitable ornaments for a 'Christian altar. It may be that it is " 
the best the poor can give, and so is accepted by God 
Another comforting thought is that in the eyes of the unlearned 
such things do not appear common, or out of place. I was 
glad to find the Church open for private prayer, and more glad 
still to find an English soldier saying his prayers therein. 

Viper, a barren and dreary island, five miles from Ross, 
may be mentioned because it contains the only Jail in the 
Settlement. 
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‘ We saw the little Jail on Viper’s shore 
' In those who, c nee admonished, erred once more; 

* It seemed to need the few who weie not ftee 
‘To emphasize the general liberty.’ 

Some weeks after our ariival we paid a visit to Viper, 
comfoitably seatetl in the stern of the Padre’s boat. Every 
Wednesday morning a steam tug leaves Ross at 7 A.M. for Viper, 
taking in tow any officers’ boats bound for that island. We 
were much interested in the weaving, and in the production 
of a most artistic and neat kind of basket. 


Natuie has been very lavish in her favours on the Anda- 

_ . r , ,, , mans. At the fiist appioach one can- 

Desciiution of the Islands. . i 1 1 • . 1 -^i .11 • 

^ not help being struck with the luxuriant 

foliage, even to the water’s edge. T'he magnificent foiests in 
the centre of the largc'r islands, foi m a good background to 
the blighter green, chiefly palms and cocoanuts which border 
the blue wateis. The water is famous for its extreme clearness, 
and the sight, as one gazes over the boat’s edge, into the 
depths of the submarine world, reveal sights stiange to 
Western eyes, a veritable fairy land. Corals with their many 
delicate tints of blue, pink, and buff ; sponges in varied and 
grotesque shapes ; and strangely shaped fish with bands of 
gold and blue, make up a picture seldom seen out of the fertile 
imagination of Jules Verne, Very vivid is the followirig 
description : — 

‘ O favoured isles of Heaven ! 0 lovely scene ! 

* Whose wooded heights slope down 10 seas as green, 

* Save where the wave, dashed on some leef belww, 

‘ Lights the long base with clouds of wieathcd sriow 

* Here, Mercy tempering Justice, foi a time 
‘ Biitaiinia gatheis India**' sons of crime. 

‘ Not ihe'rs to pine in dungeons or in chains 
‘ Chilled in the cold, or mouldering in the rains ; 

‘ Here must they toil, but free, or all bul free 
‘ Their oniy pii on-wall the girdling sea ! 

‘ Toll, but in hope ; for wisdom bids them learn 
‘ The sweets of honest effort, and to earn 

* The stipend of iheir labour, until time 

‘ Fdl the full tale of years that exi iate their ciime, 

* A>e, all may h« pe ! for even he whose knife ^ 

‘ Has dealt a death blow to another’s life, 

* He whose own life were foifeit, knows that he 

‘ When twenty years have rok’ed, shall yet be free ; 

' Seek the dear village where.a boy he played, 

‘ The little temple and the banyan-shade, 

* Rejoin his cliildien grown to man's estate 

‘ And eaily fi lends still mouining for his fate ; 

* Pluck the lich harvest of the mangoe gioves 
‘And breathe his last among the scene he loves.’ 

A ve>y good bird’s eye view of the islands may be had from 

Mount Harriet. * VT Sanatarium 

of Pori Blair, 1,200 feet above the sea level. 


Mount Harriet. 
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The Chief Commissioner kindly placed his bungalow, on the 
summit of Mount Harriet at our disposal, and we spent a very 
cool and quiet month there, while our less fortunate friends 
on Ross were melting in the heat below. 

I shall never forget an ascent when ,we first came into 
residence. We landed at Hope Town, on the very spot where 
Lord Mayo, the Viceroy, was assassinated by an Afredi convict 
sixteen years before. The distance from Hope Town to Mount 
Harriet is about two and a half miles up a very steep winding 
road, through magnificent forest and jungle — a deep ravjne 
on either side. Birds of various sizes, and brilliant plumage, 
peacocks, and parrots crossed our path as we toiled up the 
steep ascent. Our procession looked quite patriarchal as it 
ascended the winding pathway. There were three Jampans 
with their eight bearers each, filled by the ladies and children ; 
at various intervals in the rear came our numerous servants 
with the household goods, followed by the two Sahibs ; the 
whole procession brought up by the two Ayahs, and quite in 
the rear by “ Ruth,” an Andamanese girl, one of the very 
few who have been successfully civilized. Me re of Ruth later 
on, sufficient to say now that our visible faculties were brought 
into play, as we looked back, and saw the little fat 
Andamanese girl with her daik face and dumpy figure, clothed 
in unnatural English garments, crowned with a curiously 
shaped straw hat and feathers, and with our puppy Viper” 
in her arms, panting and puffing in the ascent of her native 
hills. 


But it is time that we say something about those for whose 
benefit the Andaman Islands are garrison- 

The Convicts. yp Jg 

the comparative freedom which the convicts enjoy at Port 
Blair, reconciles a great many to their expatriation. I have 
heard the story of a Hindoo prisoner, who, on being sentenced 
to six yeais' imprisonment, implored the judge to make it 
one year more, so that he might be sent to the Andamans-— no 
shorter sentence being deemed sufficient to turq^n ordinary 
prisoner, into an Andamanese one. Indeed, so light is the 
confinement of prisoners in the Settlement, that it is only for 
the first two or three montjis after their arrival and before their, 
character is known, that, they retain their irons ; at the end 
of that time, their irons are knocked off, and they are sent to 
work in gangs. After ten years the convicts, provided they 
bear good characters, are released and allowed to cultivate 
their own land, rented from the Government — such are called 
Self-supporters : they are also allowed to marry after the same 
lapse of time if they can find any one to marry them. 

And now for a few statistics : there are 12,177 convicts in 
VOL. CXVI.] • 34 
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^ the whole Settlement, and of these 743 

onvc allies. are women. To keep this large number 

of outcast India in order there are 148 English troops, 316 
Native Infantry and 627 Sikh and Punjabi police — a proportion 
of II convicts to one. Of the convicts 10,198 are life convicts ; 
2,579 term convicts ; 3,260 are Mahomedans ; 7,354 Hindoos ; 
2,022 Buddhists ; 97 professing other religions, and 44 
Christians. Of the Christians it may be interesting to know 
that 41 are natives, and three are Eurasians. The total number 
of Self-supporters— those who in various ways are able to 
keep themselves — amount to 2,116, and of these 340 are women. 
The average cost of each prisoner during the past year (1901- 
02) was Rs. 87-14-6. Of the 11,974 prisoners at present 
undergoing transportation, 8,010 were for murder, and 2,558 
for dacoity, the next highest numbers are those under the 
headings of theft, house-breaking, and causing grievous hurt. 
Fifty-one prisoners (including two women) have been guilty 
of “abduction of females and house-breaking,*' eight of 
waging war against the constituted authority of Native 
States,'* and seventeen of ** using counterfeit coin." No less 
than 712 of the 743 women prisoners have been guilty of mur- 
der,— a most tremendous pioportion. In consequence of the 
small number of free men in the Settlement the convicts are 


employed on all kinds of service. Most of the crimes for 
which the prisoners are transported are those of murder, and 
therefore one experiences strange sensations at the thought 
of a crew of murderers rowing one^s boat, a murderer cooking 
one’s dinner, a murderer washing one's clothes, and a murderer 
waiting on one at table. Familiarity, however, accustoms 
one to almost everything, so that the strange sensation soon 
wears off, and one no longer feels that creepy sort of feeling 
which is natural at first ; indeed one or two of our boat’s crew 
grew to be very fond of the children, and were as far from 
one's idea of the typical murderer as can well be imagined. 
I believe the advice given is, to choose a murderer for a 
servant, in preference to a man who has been convicted of 
crimes, such as habitual theft, and forgery which v^piy a 
special training, the reason being that most muiderers belong 
to the agricultural class and generajly commit their crime in 
a moment of passionate dispute abput some piece of land. 
There is a vast difference between the hardened and trained 


criminal, and the one who commits his crime in a moment of 
passion, without any premeditation. We certainly found this 
to be the case in the instance of the manji of our boat, a man 
who had served eighteen years or more for an offence such 
as I have specified and who certainly was a most bright, 
willing, and kind-hearted man. 
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It might be mentioned here, while speaking of the Self- 

Producu of the Wand.. s«PPorters, that tltere are Tapioca, and 
Tea gardens, Coffee, Cacao and Ceara- 
rubber plantations on the island ; there are also (roughly 
speaking) about 116,000 cocoanut trees 'in the Settlement, 
these are not natural to the islands, but have all been planted 
since they became the Penal Settlement of India. These 
cocoanut palms grow on the w'ater’s edge and make a most 
effective, and tropical fringe to most of the islands. The 
manufactures, carried on for the most part in Viper Jail and 
South Point (the Women's Section) — include cotton clothing, 
blankets and blanket coats, rattan chairs and tables, salt, 
(by solar evaporation), bricks and lime. 

It has been said that most of the convicts are all but free — 

. , , this is perfectly true — there is, however, 

AttemptedlEscapes. ^ represents 

the Sikhs and the sea. The records of attempted escapes from 
the islands are very few indeed, and owing to those two most 
formidable barriers, final escape is almost impossible. If a 
convict does reach the mainland, that is, one of the larger 
ishinds, he is almost cei tain to fall by the bows and arrows 
of the Andamanese. The ‘‘J unglees*' have a great hatred 
of the convicts, and are glad to have a chance of shooting 
one. There is a report that a pi ice is set upon the heads 
of runaway convicts, at any rate I was told that a great com- 
motion was caused at one of the annual Athletic Sports, 
by the arrival of a number of Andamanese with the heads 
of escaped convicts in their hands, savage trophies of a 


successful raid. 

During the year 38 convicts escaped, of whom 22 were 
recaptured within the year and 12 after its close, leaving four 
still at large. The total escapes are 17*3 per cent, below 
those of the previous year. Fifty per cent, of the runaways 
were prisoners from the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 
the next largest number being convicts from the Punjab. 

Theie were five organized attempts to escap? during the 
year, vik . : — 

(1) On ihe I2th December 1901, four convicts, all 

Hindustanis, 'escaped from Aberdeen at 7-30 P.M.' 
Two of theni were recaptured on the ^th idem, 
and the remaining two on the 4th February 1902. 

(2) On the 3rd February 1902, five convicts, four 

Burmans and one Hindustani, made good their 
escape from Bamboo Flat. One returned and 
gave himself up a few days afterwards, and three of 
the remaining four were recaptured on the 10th 
April 1902, after the close o(the year under report. 
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Before their ^recapture they made two attacks on 
Self-supporters’ camps in the jungles, and plundered 
all they could secure in the form of provisions* 
The Hindustani man is still at large. 

(3) On the 28th January 1902, three men of the United 
Provinces escaped from Haddo and are still at 
large. All attempts to secure them have proved 
fruitless up to the present. 

(4> On the 30th January 1902, three convicts from the 
United Provinces escaped from Shore Point, all 
of whom were recaptured on the 13th February 
1902. 

(5) On the 2 1 St March 1902, three men^ one Punjabi, 
one Sindi, and one Balochi, effected their escape 
from Goplakabang and are still at large, All 
endeavours to capture themy up to the present, 
have failed. 


We now turn from the hunting of escaped convicts to a 


The Women's Beotion. 


much more peaceful subject — the con- 
vict women of the Andaman Islands. 


The Women’s Section, as it is called, is one of the nfbst 
interesting portions of this Penal Settlement. Just opposite 
Ross Island, at Aberdeen on what is called the mainland the 
convict women are housed-^here they remain for the first 
five years of their convict life — at the expiration of that time 
they are eligible for marriage ; if unsuccessful in finding a 
suitor, they spend the rest of their imprisonment in the same 
place. It was one evening in the rains that we first visited 
the Women’s Quarters ; we were rowed across the narrow 
strait which divides Ross from Aberdeen by ten convicts. 
The Senior Medical Officer kindly had undertaken the post 
of cicerone^ and so we had the attendance of a Sikh as 
guard. All the Settlement officers go about with a Sikh in 
attendance, and since the assassination of Lord Mayo, the 
Chief Commissioner has a Sikh boat crew. The Women’s 


Section is shut in on one side by the sea, and on the other by 
high palings. The gates, too, are most strictly guarded by 
female Jemadars. Unless accompanied by some one in autho- 
rity there is no chance of entrance, at least for a male visitor. 
Some years ago two subalterns were anxious to inspect the 
place, and so appeared at the various gates seeking admittance. 
The Jemadars were profuse in their salaams, but absolutely 
refused to allow the youthful warriors to place one foot within 
the prohibited ground. 

After passing the entrance gates we made our way uphill to 
the shed in which the women were seated on the floor winding 
thread 00 very primitive wooden wheels, while in the same 
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room others were walking up and ck)wn long lines of thread 
doing something which no doubt was very simple^ but which 
I could not understand and which seemed very mysterious. 
In another room we found women sit^jing at old*fashioned 
wooden hand looms weaving the thread into the coarse mate- 
rial which forms their clothing. A board hung at the head 
of every worker, and from it we learned that each convict had 
to do six yards of stuff as a day’s work. This is now all being 
altered, for during the past year the first step in a plan for 
improving the weaving in the female Jail was taken, by the 
introduction of a pedal loom of the sort known as the Domes- 
tic Loom to replace the hand looms at present in use. This 
will economise much labour, and improve the material turued 
out greatly. The experimental loom after a little adaptation 
to local requirements has been completely successful, and 
more such looms will be {ntri)duced in consequence, during 
the present year. The convict women took to the new plan 
readily and it was found that they could work it easily, while 
the quality of the material is much hi'^her than that hitherto 
made. It is hoped in a short time that all the old hand looms 
will be superseded as one woman at the new loom does the 
work of four at the old ones. In addition to this loom a new 
Piru winder, bobbin winder and warp beaming machine were 
intfoduced to improve the quality of the thread used in the 
clothing factory. They were all successful and will economise 
labour. 


In every rof»m there are one or two Jemadars (or over- 
seers) of course women, they wear a red a maik 

of authority and receive for payment their food and clothes, 
with two rupees per month. We were all very much 
struck with the youthful appearance of most of the prisoners, 
and on questioning one or two as to their antecedents — 
one good locking girl had murdeied her husband — found 
that nearly all were murderers — or murderesses. I said 


just now that the convict women spend the first five years of 
.... their convict life in this Mode, at the 

Conv.ct Manages. end of that time they are eligible for 


marriage. It may naturally be asked, who would marry a^ 
murderer and how are the preliminaries arranged ? The 
answer is, that in the Andamans there is not mucH choice ; 


a murderer must fain marry a murderess, and the courtship of 
such is very brief, and to the point. All convict men after 
ten years’ imprisonment are allowed, if they like to become 


Self-supporters, they are permitted by Government to 
rent and farm so many acres of land, on the produce of which 


they support themselves — if a convict prefers it, he is given a 
piece of jungle land uncleared, which iie clears for himself. 
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A man doing this is alJowed provisions, 1 believe, for six 
months, during the time he is clearing his land. The advan- 
tage of this latter way is, that the little money be has laid by, 
will come in very usefully as capital, to be spent on bis newly- 
acquired acres. 

When a man thus situated is passed by the authorities as 
able to support a wife, he is allowed to marry. The modus 
operandi is as follows ; a gentleman convict is allowed to visit 
a lady convict at the Women’s Section ; perhaps the ladies 
are all put in a row for his inspection, he selects one whom 
he thinks will suit him, and is then allowed to take her aside, 
and in due course after one or two visits, according to the state 
of the lady's heart, to ask the all important question which is 
necessary on such occasions. During the past year, 56 appli- 
tions for marriage were received ; of these, 4 free and 24 convicts 
were sanctioned and the balance 28 were refused, for the 
following reasons: — Indian husband declining to divorce, 14; 
bad local conduct of the applicants, 3 ; difference in caste, 3 ; 
other reasons, 8. 

Those who insist on the transmission of hereditary virtues 
and vices, would have plenty of scope for observations here, 
in the children resulting from such marriages. 1 am inclined, 
however, to think that the children of such parents would not 
be children wicked above other children. As I have already 
said, most of the murderers in the Settlement committed their 
crimes in a fit of passion, it may be in a quarrel over a piece 
of land, and I do not think that such a culprit, when he comes 
to himself, is half as dangerous and unpleasant as the man who 
has been guilty of a continuous course of crime and cunning. 

There were a fair number of children in the Women's Sec- 
tion, and their presence is accounted for by fact that all women 
sent to the. Settlement take their very young children with 
them, and also that the wives of Sel^supporters often find 
themselves back again in the Women’s Section with their 
children, pji account either of their own, or their husband's 
misbehaviour. The children we saw were very blight and 
intelligent, one or two were paraded for an inspection in their 
acquirements. It was very amusing to hear these little half- 
naked urchins exhibiting their knowledge of Arithmetic, shout- 
ting out, ek, dOt tiuj and when the by-standers cried jaldi 
jaldij getting positively frantic in their efforts to beat one 
another. One handsome light coloured boy was very persis- 
tent in his attentions, and when we asked if he would go with 
us, he was most ready to do so, his mother freely giving her 
consent. The little fellow gladly salaamed to his mother and 
trotted after us to the landing stage, where he very reluc- 
tantly bade us farewell. 
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And DOW we bid farewell to the convicts and their life and 
turn to a moae interesting and novel 
The Andamanese. subject— the aboriginal inhabitants of 

the Andaman Islands. 1 do not hesitate to say that they are 
a most interesting people to study, both because of their igno- 
rance of the outside world, — we may say that they are in tlie 
stone age, — and because of their bright and happy disposition. 
Before their comparatively recent acquaintance with us, they 
had not the faintest knowledge of the existence of even the 
neighbouring coast of Burmah, much less of the world at large, 
and consequently imagined that their islands formed almost 
the entire earth area, and that they themselves comprised the 
bulk of the inhabitants. The few voyagers, who from time 
to time ventured near their shores were regarded as deceased 
ancestors, who, by some dispensation, had been permitted to 
re-visit the earth, and who were supposed to live on some 
small island in the vicinity of their (erema) world. In con- 
firmation of this may be cited the name by which the natives 
of India are to this day called, viz.^ {chdn gala) departed spirits. 

The origin of the Andamanese race has until very lately been 

Origin of the Andamanese. in obscurity ; the knowledge 

we now possess has enabled us to 
speak with some certainty on the matter, at least, so says 
Mr. E. H. Man who was the Assistant Superintendent of the 
Islands, and whose book on the Abcngtnal Inhabitants of the 
Andaman Islands is a standard work on the subject.* He says 
that the following facts have been arrived at : — 

(l.) That they are Negritos. 

(2.) That they are the original inhabitants, whose occupancy 
dates from prehistoric times. 

(3.) That all the tribes, as at present known to us, un- 
doubtedly belong to the same race, and are of uumixed 
origin. 


(4.) That in spite of all our endeavours to protect them, 
contact with civilization has been marked with the usual lament- 
able result of reducing the original population. « 

When say that the Andamanese are black, I wrong the 
word, they are as black as night ; one authority describes them 
as extremely black, mor.e so than the African negro, and 
'^some have a dull leaden hpe like that of a black-leaded stove 
— indeed^ this last is a most apt description. In stature they 
are very small, the greatest height of a man, quite a giant, being 


* The manners and customs of the Andamanese, os described in this paper, 
ere all derived from Mr Man’s most exhaustive and interesting book, — to him 
our thanks are due. My own few observations on the subject would, however, 
lead me to suppose that the manners and customs therein described refer rather 
to RD ideal past, than to the prosaic present. 
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jft. — the lowest height 4ft. 5^^^— the women are shorter 
than the men. They have very good figures, well made, the 
men having a peculiar bend in the back. Their hair is curly, 
of the usual negro type. It may interest some to bear that 
the ladies shave their heads, a proceeding which does not 
improve their personal appearance. As among more civilized 
peoples, so among the Andamanese, fashions in hair dress- 
ing come and go. I said Ihe women shaved their heads, the 
men do not ; the style most affected by the men is a circular 
patch of hair about 6 or Sin. in diameter, like a skull cap on the 
top of the head, others reverse the proceeding and appear with 


a clerical tonsure. 

The first visit I paid to the aborigines, was one Wednesday 

. „ morning in company with my brother. 

The Andamanese Home. 

harbour by the steam tug, and then cast off, to make our own 
way to the opposite shore. It should be understood that we did 
not visit the Andamanese in the jungles, but at the Government 
Home at Haddo. The Government provide one or two Homes 
in which the Andamanese can live at Government expense, and 
where food and tobacco are supplied (id sure and 

certain way to destroy the independence of any race. I am 
glad to say the great majority of the Islanders prefer to live 
in their native jungles, and to depend upon their own exertions 
to get their daily food. The Home we visited contained Bfty 
inmates, and when I speak of a Home,’^ it must be remem- 
bered, it consists of three or four sheds, in which the aborigines 
cook, sleep and dance. As we landed at the small pier, we 
found that most of the ‘‘junglees’' were departing in their 
tree canoes for the day’s fishing or hunting. I believe a 
^'jungiee” means an inhabitant of the jungle, and I was sur- 
prised to find that the Andamanese do not look upon it as a 
nickname, but speak of themselves as “ junglees.” The learned 
judge whose poem has already been quoted, says of the 


Andamanese : — 

“We sawsome natives, half reclaimed and rude, 

•• Adorned with shells but desperately nude.” 

This is true, for the Islanders wear absolutely no clothing 
at all— and that without any sense of shame. Belts, wristlets, 
garters, necklaces of bones and .sheHs do duty for the clothing 
of civilized nations. I had almost forgotten one sign of civili- 
zation present. Each naked, and in most cases, painted 
savage, both men and women, had a short clay pipe in their 
mouths, which he or she puffed vigorously, making a most 
ludicrous and absurd picture. 

On our way to the Home from the pier, we met one or two 
ladies ; — I should say the woman do wear a small apron of 
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leaves, called an 0 -bungada , — and •with an article of attire, 
which showed at once that fashion is not confined to London 
or Calcutta. It was a species of girdle called a Bd-dda, with 
an appendage behind (I quote Mr. Man) like a bustle. All T 
can say is, the way it swayed to and fro as the women walked 
presented a most laughable back view. We brought some of 
these articles of primitive dress away with us to testify to the 
universality of fashion in dress, all the world over. 

As we arrived at the Home we met a very intelligent looking 
Andamanese, who saluted us with a '‘good morning/' indeed’, 
most of the inhabitants of the Home seem to know this 
salutation. We found out that our friend had been one of a 
party of four men and two women, who were sent to Calcutta 
in 1883, f^*" the purpose of being modelled for the Interna- 
tional Exhibition. They were quartered for a few weeks m 
the Zoological Gardens, where they attracted crowds of sight- 
seeing Baboos. He was a very pleasing and good natured 
specimen, and readily entered into the spirit of a joke. 1 was 
anxious to possess specimens of the bows and arrows used by 
the Andamanese, and so we despatched him to one of the 
wooden houses for a bow and arrow ; he was not long in 
returning and brought with him a Jemadar, who presented us 
with a [iriiUed notice as to the price u*' the articles we wished 
to buy (to my mind exorbitantly high'. It was rather a shock 
to our feelings, in such an out-of-the-way place as the Anda- 
man Islands, and surrounded by naked and painted savages, 
to be presented with an orthodox price list. This, and one 
or two other things, brought before us the fact that these 
aborigines were being civilized. For three Rupees we seemed 
a bow and arrow, having, first of all, persuaded our Anda- 
manese fiiend to try it; this he did, aiming at a tree twenty 

Andamanese Weapon,. yards distant-he missed it-evidently 
the Andamanese are not good shots. 
We found out afterwards that they have no chance of becom- 
ing so at long distances, the only game is the wild^ig, and the 
jungle is so dense, that close quarters must be the order of 
the daj^. We had no means, at that time, of getting speci- 
mens of the necklaces of human bones and skulls belonging 
to deceased ancestors, wliich the Andamanese delight to wear 
“ in inemoriam." 

The bows used in the Noith and Little Andaman are quite 
distinct from those used in the South and Middle Andaman. 
The latter Kd-rama is a bow of a flattened S-shaped form, for 
hunting in the interior ; the usual length of these bows, for 
the sake of convenience, is about four feet. Somewhat larger 
bows are used in the open jungle, along the coast, or whe» 
shooting fish ; the bow string is made qJ bark fibre. 
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Of arrows there are three or four kinds ; there is the com* 
moil blunt wood-headed" arrow, used for practisingr, and the 
fish-arrow, which is pointed with iron. The most curious, 
however, is the (S4a or pig-arrow, some three and a half feet 
in length. It is of two parts, joined to each other by a thong 
of fibre ; the top part consisting of a triangular piece of iron 
with barbs, fastened to the end of a small stick, about four 
inches long. This fits into’ a socket provided for it in the 
lower half of the arrow, the fibre thong being twisted round 
the shaft to keep both parts in position. In using the arrow, 
when a pig is stuck, the top part slips out of the socket direct- 
ly any struggle, on the part of the unfortunate animal, is 
made; the lower half of the arrow soon becoming entangled 
in the brushwood, the poor victim of Andamanese skill is 
soon at the meicy of its capturs. 

The human bone necklaces (a specimen of which was a 
parting gift from the lay Missionary) are worn as charms 
during illness, by friends or relatives of the deceased,' and 
may often be seen tied tightly round the part in pain ; they are 
also worn when in health to ward off disease, thtough the inter- 
vention of the disembodied spirit, who is supposed to be grati- 
fied by, and aware of, the respect thus paid to his memory. 

After leaving our intelligent friend we entered one of the 
wooden houses and found in one corner two women elaborately 
painting with dg^ common white clay, two of the sterner sex, 
who were lying at their ease, with their heads on the women's 
knees. The women, as we have said, alvvriys shave their 
heads, and with the most elaborate designs in white traced 
on their dark bodies, looked positively hideous. White is a 
sign of mourning. The Andamanese when he is washed (and 
as a writer on the subject says, the more he washes, the 
blacker he becomes) is not a bad object to look at ; although 
small in stature, he is well made and proportioned. On our 
entrance we were saluted with cries of pice, pice, and when we 
told the fair occupant tliat we had given pice to the intelligent 

junglee’’ 6utside, she promptly told us we were not speaking 
the truth, « 

I must confess that the general feeling on quitting the 
Home was one of pity and sadness — pity and sadness tliat 
nothing was being done to raise these poor natives into a 
higher state, religiously. Efforts have been made, but with 
little success, not that the Andamanese themselves are unim- 
pressionable, but that the obstacles in the way are peculiar 
and persistent. 

Before I proceed to describe some of the habits and customs 
of the Andamanese I should like to say something about the 
inhabitants of Little Andaman, 
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The inhabitants of this Island positively refuse to have any- 

The Little Andaman. *’””2 with the outside world, and 

prevent any landing on their soil, by 

showers of arrows. Many attempts have been made to make 
them less hostile, but to no purpose. I re*count here a visit 
made to the Island in the cause of peace, by the then Chief 
Commissioner. It certainly reads like a page out of the 
advenC;ures of Captain Cook. 

Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than oiir relations with the inhabit' 
ants of this i^'land, and they have never been otherwise. Situatad not far 
off the course taken by «^h»ps trading with Burma, certain death would 
await the crew of any ship wrecked on the coast, or any boat's crew who 
in ijjnorance of dangei, landed there. 

In 1867 a boat’s crew from the ship Assam Valley ” were murdered 
on the south coast. A small expedition was sent to punish the savages, 
and it resulted in a Lieutenant being drowned, and two men on our side 
being wounded ; several of the islanders were reported to have been killed 
and wounded, but this is doubtful. 

I" 1873, five out of '‘Cven of the boat’s crew of a Burmese craft, who 
landed on the east coast for water, were murdered. General (ihe late 
Sir Donald) Stewart at once sent down a punitive expedition under 
Captain Wimberley. That officer burnt six ot their large huts, and 
several of the islanders who attacked him were killed, while on our side 
two men were wounded. Shortly befoie this, C eneral Stewart had visited 
the west coist of the island, with the view of showing that our intentions 
towards the people were friendly. After lant' ng presents at several places, 
one of his parties were attacked, and in tl.e ‘skirmish which eti'^ued, one 
of the aborigines was wounded. He died while being taken off to the 
ship. 

In l88o I visited the island several times and all my friendly ovedures 
were rejected. One evening they placed an ambuscaue at the mouth of a 
cree-k up whicti I had rowed, and on our return they saluted us with 
showers of arrows. 

On another occasion, not far from the same spot, while we were throw- 
ing cocoanuts ashoie to the natives on the beach, one of my boat’s crew 
w'as seveiely wounded with an arrow. On another occasion at Hut Bay 
on the east coast, they nearly cut off a boat’s crew which had landed wirh 
Mr, Portman. Many arrows weie fired by the savages, and on our side 
only two shots were fired from a fowling-mece, for the purpose of frighten- 
ing them. 

In 1882 and again in 1883 the island was visited by the station steamer, 
and *he islanders accepted the presents which were left foT^them on the 
beach. • 

In April 1884 I visited several places in the island and rowed up two 
of the creeks without C"ming to hostilities with the natives. Presents were 
left in many place®. The natives had no hesitation in taking them on* 
our boat withdrawing fifty y^^iids or so, but their bows and arrows were 
always handy. At one time I proceeded on shore in one of the ship’s 
cutters, followed by the Jolly boat. After depositing yams, cocoanut-, 
and red cloth in a canoe which we found near the entrance, we rowed 
about three miles up the creek, and then landing, visited a large hut about 
a quarter of a mile from the boats. We encountered no natives there, but 
on rowing down the creek, we found the sandspits on either side of the 
mouth covered with painted savages, armed with b- ws and arrows. The 
tide was out and a passage of only ihiity or forty yards was left for the 
boats to pass through. It w» uld have been easy^to clear the spits with a 
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few r fle shots, tmt wishing to avoid bloodshed, I resolved to wait in the 
broad part of the creek wliei e' we had stopped towing, until the tide rose. 
Apparently mistaking our actions fo*' su» render, four natives put oflF in 
one canoe, and two in another, and coming along side our boats they 
disdainfully refused the presents we offered, and by very peremptory 
gestures and shouts ordered us ashore. The canoe with the four men, was 
made fast to the Jolly boat, and they commenced cutting away the lan- 
yards and fenders, and by gestures ordered the rifles and the compass 
box to be given up. On being shoved off, one of the savages took up his 
bows, and in the twinkling of an eye, sent an ariow through the helmet 
of Mr. Jackson, Apothecary, inflicting a slight scalp-wonnd. On this, 
our men began to fire, and all the savages fell into the water. I stopped 
the firing as quiokiy as possible. One of the savages taking the cane 
painier of his canoe in his mouth tried to swim ashore with it. Two of 
the Port Blair Andamanese, by mv order, jumped into the water and 
captu>ed him, a fine young inan, and unwmintled. I was gl?d to see the 
remaining five savages emerge fioni the water into the mangrove jungle, 
all apparently unwoiinded except one, who had been hit in the calf by an 
arrow. The tide rose, the spits became covered with water, the natives 
retired, and we rowed out the ship without further molestation, having 
broken up the two canoes which had attacked u«, as a maik of our dis- 
pleasure. The captive, to our great regret, died at Port Blair of pneumonia 
in the following month.** 


There is one thinpj about these Islanders of the little 
Andaman, that as a result of their isolation and refusal to allow 
strangers to land on their island, as far as is known, there is 
no disease among them, and they are not rapidly dying out, 
as their brethren of the Great and Middle Andaman are doing. 
Such being the case, I say, long may they be free and simple 
in their ignorance of those vices which have always proved 
destructive to aboiiginal races. 

In the description already given, some idea, doubtless, has 
been conveyed to the mind of my readers, of the Andamans 
and the Andamanese. I proceed now to speak more in detail 
of a few of the habits and customs of these most interesting 
little people. 

First of all, they are not cannibals, and as far as we can 
. , -- learn, never have been, — there is a 

n amanese ouses. belief abroad that they are, but this is 

a mistake, t«nd should be definitely contradicted. 

Another incorrect statement is, that the Andamnnese live 
in holes dug in the sand, that they build no kind of huts. This 
is also untrue, and both these statements are urged, as proofs, 
that the Andamanese are not much ‘above the lower animals. 


When we come to enquire into the matter, we find that there 
are three kinds of huts, met with in the permanent and 
temporary encampments, throughout the territory of the eight 
great Andaman Tiibes, 

The first, the most lasting, and erected by the men, Is found 
in the majority of the permanent encampments. The second 
kind are put up when temporary homes are required. They 
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last only for a few months, such jis during the period of 
mourning. They are made by the men, and differ from the 
former in being smaller and less neatly thatched. Tlie third 
variety are only meant to serve as a shejter during a halt or 
short stay. They are built in a much more simple way than 
either of the former, and are the work of the women. The 
majority of these huts are of a shanty character, the only 
respect in which they differ, being' in size and durability. They 
are found standing alone or, as is more especially the case in 
more permanent encampments, so joined together as to form 
quite a large habitation, in the eyes of the Andamanese, a 
roomy and stately dwelling place. 

A very interesting chapter might be written on the customs 
and habits of the Andamanese. Here 

Habits and customs of jj, fuP ritual observed at a Death 
* BurUrRUel*' 21*^^ Burial. It is tiue I have not been 

present at such a ceremony, but 
Mr. Man the historian of the Andamanese has, and it is from 
his work on the subject that I have obtained my facts on this 
and on other points in my paper, which a short residence 
in the island, such a mine was could never have personally 
brought home to me. I think we shall when our descrip- 
tion is ended, that these people sadly .teed a Funeral Reform 
Association in their midst. 

When a child dies, the paients and friends weep beside 
the body for hours ; they afterwards attire themselves in 
mourning garments by smearing their bodies with a compound 
of olive coloured clay and water, and by shaving their 
heads, and placing on their foreheads a lump of clay called 
dcl-a^ (the women usually place it on the top of their heads) 
where it remains in a hardened state, a most uncomfortable 
(‘rnament, until the days of mourning are ended. During 
the time between the death and the burial the Andamanese 
mother paints her child with clay, shaving the head, and 
folding the little limbs, so as to take up the smallest possible 
space ; the body is then wrapped in large leffVes fastened 
with stwps of cane. While the mother is doing her part, the 
father digs a grave with his adze, in the place where his hut 
fire generally burns. 

And now comes an action which surely tells us that these 
poor untutored Andamanese are the same flesh and blood as 
(>iirselves and possess just the same feelings of love and 
affection. When all the final preparations are made the little 
head is once more uncovered, and the parents gently blow 
upon the face two or three times in token of farewell. This 
done, the burial take? place, the body being put into the 
earth in a sitting position. On the trees which surround the 
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hut, or encircling the entire camping ground, long fringe-like 
wreaths of jungle cane are placed, — the object of this is, to 
tell any approaching stranger that a death has lately taken 
place. 

As the spirit of the dead is thought to frequent for a short 
time its earthly dwelling place, the hut fire is re-lit, and the 
mother places beside the grave a shell containing some of her 
own milk, in order that it should not want nourishment. 
The whole encampment then depart to some other camping 
ground, generally two or three miles away, taking such things 
as will be needed during the time of mourning. As a rule, 
this lasts about three months ; at the end of this time, they 
all return to the old encampment, and destroy the Ara^ as the 
long fringe-like wreaths are called. The parents occupy 
themselves in digging up the remains, the father taking them 
to the sea-shore or to the nearest creek, there to be cleansed 
and purified, he then returns with the bones and skull, the 
former of which he breaks up into small pieces, suitable for 
necklaces. The mother, after painting the skull with red-ochre 
koi-ob, and decorating it with small shells attached to pieces 
of string, hangs it round her neck with a netted chain called 
rdb. 

The next few days are spent by the mother in manufactur- 
ing the bone necklaces, intending them for distribution among 
friends, as mourning mementoes. I should have said, however, 
that before this distribution takes place, the mourners remove 
from their heads, the uncomfortable piece of clay placed 
there on the day of the death ; the wife also paints a most 
elaborate design in red-ochre on her husband, and also adorns 
herself in a like manner. 

All things, then, having been duly done, according to the 
Standard of Andamanese burial etiquette, the friends arrive 
to pay their final visits of condolence. During this visit the 
father sings some old song of his, on which all express their 
grief and sympathy, by breaking out into loud lamentations. 
The chorus ^f the song is sung by the women, while the 
parents indulge in a dance, which goes by the name o*f 

(the shedding of tears), they then retire to their hut, 
the mourning friends outside keeping up the song and dance 
for some hours to come. It should be observed, that the 
character of this dance does not differ from that which is 
customary at a wedding, or other joyful occasion, except in 
the long faces of the performers. The customs and rites at 
the burial of a grown-up person are similar to those just 
described, the friends blowing a farewell on the dead face, a 
nautilus shell filled with water, and some article which 
belonged to the dead -^ndamanese being placed by his side. 
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None but children are buried within the encampment, all 
others being carried to some distant hr secluded spot in the 
jungle, and there buried. Two reasons are given for the 
practice they have, of placing the body with the face towards 
the rising sun ; one being that it may sooner return to the 
dust from which it was made, the other that jer eg^ or Hades, 
whither the souls of the departed flee, lies towards the east. 
Although in the majority of cases the outward show of 
grief is thoroughly real, there is no doubt that they hope by 
testifying their sorrow in the various ways mentioned, to 
conciliate the spirits of the dead, and to be by them preserved 
from many evils, which might otherwise befal them. 

We now turn from grave to gay, from the elaborate rites 
at an Andamanese death, to the more 
An Andamanese Dance. festive scene of an Andamanese dance* 
Let us try and picture the scene, one 
which to civilized minds seems most weird and dramatic. Let 
us transport ourselves, then, in imagination to a small clearing 
in the midst, or on the border of a dense jungle ; there we 
see gathered together a hundred or even more, painted savages 
of both sexes ; the moon sheds its light on all, while from 
each hut, the lurid glare of a wood fire throws its fitful shadows 
across the scattered groups ; ©n one side, seated in a row, 
are the women who are to join in the refrain, on the other in 
dark relief within their several huts, are seen the audience, 
many of whom assist in marking time, by clapping their 
hands. In a conspicuous place, stands the composer and 
conductor, with one foot on the pointed end of a sounding 
board, and supporting himself on a spear, he gives the time to 
the singers and dancers, by kicking the board with the sole 
and heel of tlie other foot. (These sounding boards, pu-kuta^ 
yem-ngUy are scooped out of very liard wood, always of some 
shield-like shape, and are frequently as much as five feet long 
and two feet wide.) In this wearying work of marking lime, 
the conductor is relieved by one of his male friends, and 
occasionally by a woman. During the solo, whmh is really 
a recitative, all other voices are bushed, and the listeners 
remain motionless ; but as soon as the signal is given for the 
refrain, a number of men# suddenly emerge from the gloom, 
surrounding the encampment, and rushing excitedly.into the 
arena perform their part with frantic energy, geneially 
adding their voices to those of the women to swell the savage 
orchestra. 

Some of the social habits and customs of these people are 
peculiar. Contrary to the custom of 
Social customs. most races, no saluations pass between 

friends even after a long separation ; 
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such as rubbing noses, kjssing, and shaking hands. Kisses 
are considered as a sign of affection, but are only bestowed 
on children. In meeting, an Andamanese will remain silently 
gazing at his friend for an absurdly long time, the younger 
then makes some commonplace remark, which apparently has 
the effect of loosening their tongues, for they at once com- 
mence to talk of the latest scandals in Andamanese society. 
Relations after an absence of a few weeks or months, testify 
their joy at meeting by sitting with their arms round each 
other’s necks, weeping and howling in a manner which would 
lead a stranger to suppose that some great sorrow had befallen 
them ; indeed there is no difference between their demon- 
strations of joy on these occasions, and those of grief at the 
death of one of their numbers. The crying chorus at these 
times is started by the women, but the men quickly join in 
howling in concert, until from sheer weariness they are obliged 
to stop; when neither of the parties are in mourning, an 
impromtu dance is got up, in which the women, not un- 
frequently take part. 

The Andamanese are known for their hospitality, and 
strangers introduced by mutual friends, are always warmly 
welcomed by the whole community. Of couise by strangers 
we mean, Andamanese from other tribes, or other islands; 
they, as guests, are the first waited on, the best food is given 
them, and in every way they are well treated. ‘Speed the 
parting guest ' is the rule in all cases, — the host accompanies 
his guest to the landing place, — or at least some distance on 
the way. The guest bills farewell to his host in the poetical 
way usual among these islanders, by blowing upon his 
hand. 

Concerning any bad habits the Andamaiie'^e have, it must be 
confessed with sorrow, that inteicourse with Europeans and other 
foreigners, has unhappily opened their eyes to the existence of 
some vices of which they formerly had no knowledge ; this is 
chiefly the case with regard to drunkenness : until they made 
our acquaiiAance, they were altogether ignorant of intoxicating 
liquors, and had no idea of their effect. To express r. drunk- 
ard, they have manufactured a word signifying a ‘ staggerer.* 
Owing, however, to their extreme liking for all such di inks, 
much care has to be exercised, in order to piesent them fioin 
indulging this easily acquired taste. 

Our advent, too, has brought to their knowledge the exis- 
tence of tobacco, and it has been oim of the evil results of our 
occupation of the islands. So rapidly has this habit of smoking 
progressed (both among men and women) that when at a dis- 
tance from the Homes, and unable to obtain tobacco, they have 
been known to fill their short clay pipe.s with pan leaves, rather 
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than go without. I have used the word ‘ evil,* says Mr, Man, 
*• advisedly, for there can be no doubt, from obsetvations ex- 
tending over many years, that the result of their excessive 
indulgence in tobacco, has been seriously to impair their con- 
stitutions. The attempts that have been made to check the 
mischief, have hitherto failed, as it has been found difficult, if 
not impossible, to induce them to do a stroke of work, without 
the accompaniment of the ' fragrant weed.' " 

The chief events of the year," says Sir Richard Temple, in 
this Report, “were the expeditions into the Jarawa country 
undertaken in consequence of murderous raids into the settle- 
ment by the tribe, which resulted unfortunatel}", in the death 
of Mr, P. Vaux, 7th Assistant Superintendent. Tlicy were 
neverthele.ss most successful, as they effectively taught the 
tribe that we could go anywhere into their territory if we chose, 
and that raiding would not be any L.nger allowed to go un- 
punished. They showed further that the attacks of the 
Jarawas were not due to chance collisions in the jungle, but 
were the outcome of deliberate attempts to steal iron for their 
spears, arrows, and adzes. They much improved our know- 
ledge of the interior, of the Jarawa haunts, and of the economic 
contents of the forests. 

Every po.ssible effort was made to p-ove to the captives taken 
who were kept only for a brief period, .hat we had no animosity 
towards individuals. This attitude towards them, coupled with 
the evidence shown them of our power and capacity to reach 
them, will, it is hoped, put a stop to that annual raiding, which 
has cost us lives in nearly every year since the Settlement was 
formed. 

It is of interest to note that the Jarawas are on the whole a 
larger, stronger, and mote intelligent people than tlie coast 
tribes so long known to us, with distinct implements of their 
own. Where their language differs will have to be woiked out 
hereafter, mutual unintelligibility being no indication of differ- 
ence of oiigin in the Andamanese dialects. 

An account of the expeditions is given in the ^ody of this 
Report^ but I would like to add here that one has to know the 
Andamanese jungle, its darkness and denseness, the ever- 
present danger in threading it from a coal-black^enemy, noise-, 
less of trade and armed with noiseless arrows, .and the 
in.sect pests that inhabit it, to fully appreciate the skill 
and courage and endurance shown by the party composing tlie 
expeditions. One has also to know the narrow, tortuous, 
straits through the islands, their uneven depth and the 
strength of the tides through them, to quite understand 
what is involved in navigating them at night. Hence 1 would 
like to record here my sense of the good service performed by 
VOL. CXVI,] • 36 
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the late Mr. Vaiix, Mr. C. G. Rogers, Mr. M. Bonig, the Police, 
tlie native servants, and the Anclainaiiese trackers that com- 
prised the expeditions/' 

We give here, in detail, as one of the most interesting features 
of this Report, the account of the expedition against the 
Jarawas, who have hitherto remained, practically unknown. 

The marauding parties of Jaravvas, that almost every cold 
season make raids on the outskirts of the Penal Settlement, 
this season, in November 1901 and January 1902, raided tlie 
Forest Depaitment gangs working at Jatang, about 25 miles 
north of Port Blair, killing and wounding convicts at their 
woik. A parly was organised in consequence to try and dis- 
cover their haunts in the jungles and to put a stop to fuither 
raiding, but on a somewhat larger scale than usual, as the two 
last raids appeared to be more purposeful than hitherto. 

The officials detailed for the duty weie Mr. Peicy Vaux, 
Officer in charge of the Andamanese, with Mr. Bonig, Assistant 
Harbour Master, and Mr, C. Q. Rogers, Deputy Conservator 
of Foiests. Men fiom ihe Andaman Military Police Force and 
picked Andamanese ti ackers accom[)anied them. 

Mr. Vaux proceeded up the west coast of the South Anda- 
man on 25th January 1902, and was successful in the very 
difficult operation of discovering the camps and paths of the 
Jarawas in the hills above Bilap Bay, about eight miles north 
of Port Campbell. He then, on the advice of the Andamanese 
with him, proceeded noithwards to Port Anson and thence to 
Pochang, in the South Andaman, at the southern extiemity 
of that harbour. Here, with much skill and difficulty, he dis- 
covered the main Jarawa track running soulhvvaids fiom the 
haibour, and also the chief place of residence of the Jarawas 
during the rains. Having accomplished this, Mr. Vaux re- 
turned to Poit Blair and biought with him a much fuller report 
upon tliis practically unknown tiibe than had hitherto been 
made. Mr. Rogers, meanwhile, was endeavouring to work 
his way direct fiom Jatang on the east across the South Anda- 
man to Ike Ray on the west coast, right athwart the country 
believed to be occupied by the Jarawas. , 

Mr. Vaux was then directed to join with Mr. Rogers and 
make further yivestigations at Pochang, and after ascertaining 
that the. main Jarawa path led southwards beyond Pochang 
indefinitely, the party returned to Port Blair. This expedition 
accomplished part of the objects aimed at, in that it showed 
where the Jarawas started from on their raids, and proved 
that the object of their unprovoked murderous attacks on 
parties from settlement working in the jungles was to procure 
iron and iron implements, and not to procure water and food 
as hitherto supposed. 
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On I7lh February 1902 the party was reorganised thus : 
Mr. Vaujc with Mr. Bonig, twelve Pofice and Andamanese; Mr. 
Rogers accompanying them. The general object was to dis- 
cover the southern termination of the main Jarawa path and 
to drive the Jarawa marauders northwards along it and away 
from the neighbourhood of the Settlement. The party started 
as before along the West Coast, and on the advice of the 
Andamanese searched the jungles about Island Bay some ten 
miles north and north-east, respectively, of the outlying villages 
of Templeganj and Anikhet, This was a task of much diffi- 
culty, and ill the course of the search, in three parties under 
Messrs. Vaux, Rogers an^ Honig, Mr. Vaux came in the even- 
ing upon a hunting camp of the Jarawas. Judging from its 
position and distance from the chief home of the tribe at 
Pochaiig, he inferred that the party’s real object was a raid on 
the Settlement villages- He successfully rushed the camp by 
moonlight and discovered, among other things, a large new 
Forest Department adze which had been taken from a convict 
wounded in ihe Jarawa attack on Jatang in November 1901. 
This confirmed him in his suspicions as to the reason of the 
hunting party’s presence so close to the Settlement. None of 
Mr. Vaiix’s party was hurt in this attack, the Jarawas being 
too st irtled to shoot. 

In their flight the Jarawas left in the camp a baby and a 
small girl. This circumstance, and also the advice of the 
Andamanese as to further pioccedings determined Mr. Vaux 
to proceed to Port Anson, to the Andamanese Home there, 
where the clu’ldren could be taken care of. Adopting generally 
the advice of ihc Andamanese, Mr. Vaux then proceeded again 
to Pochang and followed the main Jarawa track southwards 
steadily, which proved, beyond Pochang, to be an exceedingly 
difficult affair. The paity proceeded about fifteen miles* march 
beyond Pochang in a south-east direction to Wibtang, a point 
about six miles west of Port Meadows and some eighteen 
miles from Jatang : thus showing that the chief Jarawa haunt is 
the jungle between the mouth of Shoal Bay anfi Port Anson. 
At Wibtang an occupied hunting camp was found to block the 
way fuither, and Mr. Vaux judged it necessary to rush this 
camp at night as he had the previous one. P'or this purpo.se 
he selected one Police CcJnstable and sixteen Andamanese, and 
there were besides these, himself, Mr. Rogers and Mr. Bonig 
and three servants : altogether twenty-three men. 

The camp was rushed about 10 P.M. on the night of tlie 24th 
February after the moon had lisen. Mr, Vaux went in first, 
followed by Messrs. Rogers and Bonig, the Andamanese 
coming up immediately behind. There was no real resistance ; 
but as Mr. Vaux was stooping down in a hut grappling with 
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two JaravvaSp his foot disturbed the smoulderiog embers of a 
fire, which blazed up. exposing him to the view of a man in 
another hut, who shot two arrows at him and decamped. 
These were the cmly two arrows shot in the affair, but one of 
them a barbed iroii-headed arrow, entered Mr. Vaux on the 
left side between the ninth and tenth ribs with great force, 
killing him almost immediately. Next mornifig, as soon as 
it was possible to see, Mr. Rogers carried back the body with 
many difficulties through the jungles to Pochang and Port 
Anson, reaching that Harbour in the evening, whence the body 
was conveyed in the steam launch Belle through Middle Strait 
to Port Blair, arriving about midnight on the 2Sih Febiuaiy. 
Two women and six children weie found in the camp after the 
attack, who accompanied Mr. Rogers* paity to Port Anson and 
onwards quite cheerfully, and it has been ascertained that the 
children found in the fiist camp rushed are closely related to 
one of these women. Euiopean iron implements were found 
in the camp also. These facts prove that the men in both 
camps were the parties which actually attacked the Forest 
Department convicts at Jatang in November. A number of 
implements of offence were found in both camps and have been 
removed. In fact, these particuUr bodies of marauders have 
been deprived of means of offence for some time to come. 

Mr. Rogers deserves the greatest credit for his rapid march 
back through the jungles, during which one of his party was 
slightly vvoundwd by a couple of Jarawas, who, however, 
decamped on being fired on. So, also does Mr. Bonig, for 
his skilful management of the steam launch Belle througli so 
narrow a passage as Middle Strait at night. The conduct of 
the Police on the return march was exemplary. 

The object then of the operations which Mr. Vaux with the 
assistance of Mr. Rogers and Mr. Bonig conducted with such 
conspicuous enduiance, courage and skill, has been entirely 
carried out. Precise information has been obtained of tire 
location of the Jarawas, of the real object of tlieir annual 
raids, of the best m<»de of reaching them, and tliey have been 
taught that they cannot raid and murder with impunit^^ The 
return of the captured women will teach the tribe surnetbiiig 
of ourselves, and that we have the power, if we choose, to take 
their families away from them. Thanks also to the energy 
and determination of Messrs. Vaux and Rogers, much know- 
ledge of the nature of the country and forests in the hitherto 
untouched interior of the South Andaman has been gained, 
and it is very satisfactory to note that the parties of Jarawas 
punished belonged to the actual perpetrators of the latest raids. 
No operations in relation to the Jarawas have hitherto been 
anything like so successful. It is therefore all the more to be 
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deplored that tlie leader should have jost his life in tlie chances 
of a struggle. It is a still more regrettable circumstance to 
record that the life need not have been lost, for at the last 
moment Mr. Vaux made an error in judgment in not wailing 
as usual for the Andamanese to lUsh into the camp first. Had 
this been done, it is more than probable that no life would 
have been lost. But it has been asceitained that he feaied 
that if he did so the Andamanese accompanying him would 
kill all the men they could, and that the rest would escape 
with most of their weapons and stolen properly. It was to 
avoid this that he determined to go before them when the 
word was given to attack, and thus he lost his life in a laud- 
able, though mistaken, attempt to save bloodshed. 

As a measuie of precaution the outlying villages of Temple- 
ganj, Manpnr, Anikhet and Muthra were protected by guards 
of Police and Ai»damanese trackers, and so weie the distant 
forest files woi king at Jatang throughout the hot weather; 
but nothing more has been heard of the Jarawas, who, it is 
now hop< d, will leave the Settlement alc>ne. 

As a measuie of policy the women and children captured 
were returned on litli March to Pochaog with suitable presents 
after being shown about the Settlement, and especially by 
ocular demonstration the power of the rifle at the ranges. The 
confidence they exhibited towards the officials, and the absence 
of fear of Europeans displayed by them after landing will, it 
is hoped, have a favourable effect on the trflDe. Two boys 
were kept behind in oider to study their language, etc. One 
of these has unfr)rtunateiy died of pneumonia, but the other 
is on very friendly teims wdth the Andamanese at the Plome. 

Notliing now remains for me, but to make a few remarks as 
to the efforts that have been made to 

Attempts to Civilize. civilize and Christianize the Andama- 

nese, Effoits have been made, but 
without much success. If any effort is to succeed, especially in 
a leligi^ us diieclion, it must be undertaken by men who are 
prepared to piactise self-denial, and who are^ devoted to 
lluir w«ik. Tiie spii it that animated those eleven Moravian 
Mibsionaiies to the neighbouring Nicobar Islands and who 
died one after another at their fe»ver-stricken post, — is the* 
spirit that should animate’' a Missionary to the Andamanese. 
The spirit that animated the Roman Priest who on landing oil 
tlie same island knelt down and kissed the ground in token 
that he liad taken the island in the Name of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, is the s[)iiit that should animate a Missionarj^ to the 
Andamanese and Nicobarese, The unwoildly spirit of Augus- 
tine, Xavier, Patleson and Mackenzie, is the spirit to animate 
the soul of a man who wishes to do much good among these 
hglit-heai ted and simpk-inindcd people.* 
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There was, for a year, or two, a Church of England Lay 
Missionary woiking among them, he had learnt the language, 
and had just begun to plan out a scheme of work when he was 
recalled ; and now, spiritually speaking, the Andamanese are 
sheep without a shepherd, having no one specially to care 
whether they become Christians, or whether they remain in 
their heathen ignorance and darkness. 

On turning to the moral side of the question, we find that up 
to about the age of ten or eleven years these aboiigines can 
hold their own with ordinary children of civilized races, with 
respect to mental culture ; but after that age, further progress 
seems to be impossible. Some remarkable instances might be 
mentioned of boys and girls, who at no more than nine or ten 
years of age, were able to read difficult passages : physically 
speaking, training seemed to have a deteriorating effect. 

A school for girls was established some thirty-four years ago, 
and two ladies from KidJerpore House, Calcutta, undertook 
the management of it ; after a few years* trial, it was given up, 
and of the girls in it only two remained true to tlieir teaching. 
It was found that civilized clothing was not congenial to the 
Andamanese mind, indeed most of the girls succeeded in 
escaping from the School, leaving their clothes behind them, 
and swimming to their friends and kinsfolk in the jungle. 
The two Andamanese girls who continued to wear clothes, 
and were civilized, were called Ruth and Martha, but there 
was a vast difference between them, both physically and 
socially, Ruth being stout and ungainly, Martha slight and 
active. Ruth was a sort of upper servant at the Parsonage, 
Martha was a servant at one of the ^ Subordinates ’ bouses. 

Rutli had been highly trained by Mrs. Homfray, the widow 
of a former officer in charge of the Andamanese, who was much 
beloved by them. She could speak, read and write English 
as well as converse glibly in Hindi, as she has been with 
English people from infancy, it is hardlv necessary to say that 
she did not know her native tongue. Ruth was also an accom- 
plished needlewoman, and clever at making designs and some 
idea of the advance she had made over her fellow coufilrymen, 
may be gathered from these facts, but fuither proof is found in 
' her asking for an English dictionary; which she said she found 
* very Useful ' when writing her letters. Society distinctions, 
too, were observed among these Andamanese maidens. Ruth 
complained that Martha would not speak to her because the 
one lived at the Parsonage, and the other with Suboidinates, 
but I imagine it is rather that Miss Ruth fancied herself above 
her more humbly situated companion. It was very cuiions to 
see Ruth beside one of her naked unreclaimed sisters, and very 
amusing to notice tiie look of indifference and scorn on the face 
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of the uncivilised Andamanese womag- Ruthin all the glory of 
a serge dress— her round fat figiiie looking more round and fat 
if that were possible, by comparison — the wi*d lady attired only 
in her iS-dda, but with a graceful and active carriage, which 
said much for the freedom of the jungle, and the healthiness of 
jungle life, and very little for European clothes and European 
ways, when tacked on to a fat and ungainly Andamanese girl.* 

Many years ago there was an Orphanage for boys under the 
charge of a native Catechist ; and as the Andamanese from 
various causes are rapidly dying out, this care for the children 
was the most promising of any civilizing woik among the 
ahotigines. 

The Andamanese boys are very bright and happy little 
fellows, I heaid an amusing stoiy about one of them. The 
Missionary, althougli a j^oung man, wears glasses, and one day, 
he was surprised to find one of his boys appear before him 
with a pair of glasses on, in a word, clothed only in glasses. 
On questioning the boy he found that he had been all the way 
to Ross Bazaar, to buy the glasses, and the reason he gave was 
“ Me want to be all same like Master I 

AH good things must come to an end, and our visit to the 
Andaman Islands was no exception to the rule. We left those 
Islands of ‘‘ Good Fortune,’* one Saturday afternoon, in a 
heavy shower of rain, clouds overcast, and a driving wind. 
The unpleasant natural surroundings were more than counter- 
balanced by the hearty faiewells and good wishes which greet- 
ed us on every side fiom the Chief Commissioner — the kindest 
of men — down to my brother’s convict crew, under whose dark 
skins, there also beat hearts ready and faithful. A pleasant 
voyage, both as regards passengers and weather, the latter quite 
unexpected, brought us quickly and safely to our journey's end 
and thus there remains now, nothing but bright and pleasing 
memories of the Andaman Islands. 

A. Saunders Dyer. 


* These ' civilised * Andamanese girls are now both dead. 
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appendix no. IX. 

« 

AbHracl of Crimes for which the prisorwrs (as per strength) on tlu 
31st March 1902 were transported. 


Male. Female. Total. 


Muriler 

Dacoity ••• 

Mutiny 

Theft 

Abduction of females and child atealmg 
deceiving stolen vroperty ... ••• 

Hou9e-V»reaking .. 

Causing grievoufl hurt 
Bobbery 

Poisoning ••• . . "I . “ 

Dishoneat misappropriation of property 
Mischief by fire ... ... 

Criminal treapasB 
Forgery 

Riot ••• ••• 

Escape from lawful custody . 

Rape ... 

Unnatural offence 

UsioK counterfeit coin ... •“ 

Waging war against the constituted authority of 

Native States - *•; 

HarbonrinB m ofEender who .ewped from lawful 
custody or whose apprehension has been 
ordered . . •- 

PoBsessing arms without a license — ••• 

Causing disappearance of evidence — •• 

Wilfully doing an act endangering jersons in rail- 
ways 
Cheating 
Thaggi 

False complaint ... 


Local Convicts 



736 12,731 



GRAND TOTAL 
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APPENDIX No. XI. 

Statement showing the escapes and recaptures of convicts at Port 
Blair for the year 1901-1902, 


nncn-pturcd on the Hist March IQOl 

No. 

97 

Deduct — Escapes at Inrpf*^- over seven years 

22 

Balance of previons y( ai ’s escapes 

• •• 

75 

f 

A R 5 Und 

38 

) 

B By sea 


Escaped during the year ... n 


— 

I 

0. Total 

38 


Gbano Totau 

XI 3 

j 

A. Of those who escaped in 
previous jenr 

1 

Recaptured during the year ... “S 

fi Of thoB • who escaped 

1 during the }ear 

22 

1 

C Total 

23 

j 

A. Of previous 5 ear 

74 

] 

1 B. Of prosmt yo 'i* 

16 

Remaining uncaptuied .. s 


1 


1 

[ 0 . Total 

90 

1 

A. Under one year 



B. Above one year an i 


1 

‘ under threo years 


Uncxpirod portion of sentence of ^ 

1 0. Ab ve thn e years and 


those who escaped dining the ] 

under seven years 

4 

yt>ar. 

1 

1 D Al o\'o teven years 

1 

84 


IE Tof.1 ... • 

! 38 
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APPENDIX No. XII. 

Showing the religion^ age and preiious occupations of convicts in 
Port Blair during the year 1901-1902, 





Males. 

Females 

Total 


r 

1 a. Knrocesns 





A. Christian ... \b Eurasians... 

3 


3 



1 c. Natives 

39 

2 

41 

Reliuioft 

B. Muhammadan 

3,001 

259 

3260 

C. Hindu 


6,89S 

459 

7,354 


D Buddhist 

2,014 

8 

2.022 


Other classes 

86 

U 

97(a) 



Total 

12,038 


12,777 


A. TJnfler 16 years 

1 

5 

6 

Acre 

J B. 16 to 40 years 

fl.872 

522 

7,394 

j 0. 40 to 60 years 

4,292 

675 

180 

4.472 


(d. Above to years 

32 

607(6) 



Total 

11740 


12.479 


r 

^a. Landholders 

170 


170 



h. Agricaltansts 

7,177 


7,177 



c. Labourers 

1,847 

• •t 

1,347 



d Shop-keepers 

420 


420 



e, AftizanB 

OS’) 


665 



/ Government servants 

238 


238 


Males ... J 

g, D nmestio servant s . . 

r,73 


6-3 

Previous , 

h. Weavers 

504 


504 

uccapations. 


i. Boatmen and Fisher- 



191 


mrn 

191 




j. Other railings 

048 


648 



k No oncupatKin 

J, Occupation not record- 

3 


3 

I 


ed 

2 


2 

1 

Females... 

r m. Married 

Unmarried 

••• 

731 

8 

7.31 

L 8 



Total 

12,0.'18 

73» 

12.777 




(a) Asper CensiiB taken on Slst December 1901 

(1) Exclusive of one licensed prisoner and Criminal Lunatic. 
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Art. IX.— whipping ASA JAIL PUNISHMENT. 

I N a recent nuinbeV* of this Revuw^ the practice of flogging 
in geneial, and flogging of Europeans in particular, as a 
form of jail punishment, came in for some very grave criticism. 

The strictures passed by the Reviewer ” are so severe, and 
his statements so positive, that it is possible, and indeed 
probable, that the uninitiated may accept the views set forth at 
their face value, without further enquir\^ As a matter of fact, 
at least one of our leading local dailies has echoed the wish for 
a special investigation of the que'^tion of ihe flogging of Euro- 
peans in j-dl. 

It is, I assume, reasonable to suppose, that when a time- 
honoured institution is attacked, the self-appointed critic would, 
to a ceitain extent, make suie of his grounds, and would dis- 
play a sufficient acquaintanceship with the object of his attack, 
as to give rise to the supposition that he knew something con- 
cerning the institution he censures, and of the grounds on 
which he based his conclusions. 

Although we are told that “ our prisons are still, in some 
ways, in tite Daik Ages.'* There is certainly neither darkness 
nor want of publicity where their internal economy is concern- 
ed. The Government Reports wliich are published annually 
are so complete and contain such a mine of infoimation, that it 
would be difficult to imagine any detail, however trivial, tbst 
had not been given to the woild. These Reports are published 
at so low a rate, that they arc within the reach of all, who 
may be interested in the subject of Jail Administration. 

The system of visits by independent laymen, and tiie facili- 
ties afforded them by Government, leaves no loophole for any 
irregulaiity to escape detection. There can, therefore, be no 
excuse for error in writing on this subject. 

Having started with the assumption that one who sets out to 
subvert the ancient order of things, should have sufficient 
wdsdom to be sure that lie is standing on firm ground, • let us 
examine a few of the statements on wliich the Reviewer " 
has based his strictures. We are told we have in this country 
practically none t*f Lombrosc/s ciim'inal class among Euio- 
peans,** — To look into this point carefully, we must first 
understand what is meant by the term Europeans. The Bengrd 
Jail Code tell us : Europeans, Americans, Eurasians, Africans, 
Jews Armenians, or other persons of foreign extraction whose 

* Jaimiiry 1908. '* Report on the Administration of Criminal Justice in the 

Punjab dining 1901 ” a v riticism with a special note on the flogging of Euro- 
peans in Jail. 
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habits and manner of living more* nearly approach those of 
Europeans are classified as European prisoners.” The term 
European is therefore most comprehensive in its jail signifi- 
cance ; and as all statistics are based on this interpretation, I 
think it is reasonable to assume that our Reviewer " also 
bore this fact in mind. The number of pure-blooded Euro- 
peans committed to prison, for- other than the most trivial 
crimes, is so small that it is hardly worth consideiing, nor can 
an\^ special statistics concerning them be obtained. This fact 
alone shows that our “ Reviewer ” must have accepted the 
official meaning of the term European. 

How theii are the facts. At least fifty per cent, of the daily 
average of European prisoners in Hengal Jails are habitual 
offenders, and of these tlie majoiity belong to the criminal class 
of Lf>mbroso. India c.in vie with Europe with regard to its 
type of ciiminal. A casual examination of the newspaper 
reports' of the police courts will corroborate this statement. 

Reading fiii tiier, vve find “ The length of time required in 
hospital after this punishment shows how severe it is, and 
even a convict has a right to be considered in a climate where 
nervous shock is as detrimentrd to the system as India.*' Tin's 
certainly sounds very dreadful — it looks as if the picture could 
easily be painted in darkei colours. It makes one feel that it 
would be better if fin tlier data had been given of the percentage 
of cases arlmitted to hospital, and of the length of time actually 
spe It under medical treatnu-nt. One would also like to know 
more of the nervou-. shock so detrimental to the system. Our 

Reviewer ** maj' of course have access to particulnrs that are 
not vouchsafed to all of us ; but siuely in that case, his hands 
would have been strengthened, had he presented them to the 
world. As it stands, the statement can hardly be called more 
than a general one, unsupported by evidence. 

What, however, are the facts ? Bengal Jails may be taken as 
possibly representative of Indian Jails in geneicil at any rate 
their European statistics are quite typical, and may I think be 
taken as a fair basis for critical examination. Duting nineteen 
years jjrcceding igo 2 there wene thirty-ft)Ur cases of corporal 
punishment amongst Europeans. The average daily population 
WHS 46*5. In other w(frds there were not two floL'ging.s 
a 3 ear for nineteen years. This would hardly seem to Justify the 
hysveiical ciy which has been raised. 

Of this very terrible total of floggings there is no evidence 
to ahew which of the many varieties of European prisoners 
was so punished. Nor can I discover that any European 
prisoner was ever admitted to hospital as a result of such 
flogging; indeed for several years no prisoner, European or 
native, has been admitted to hospital after corpoial punishment 
in Bengal. • 
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Our “ Reviewer ” goes on to say “ moreover the evidence 
on which Europeans can be flogged in jail, is almost sure to be 
entirely native, and such a cruel and disgraceful punishment 
should not be inflicted on Europeans on the mere evidence of 

native prisoners ,** Here we have another statement without 

the slightest attempt at proof. It is hardly worth refuting, 
displaying as it doe^?, such an absolute ignorance of the condi- 
tions uirdcr which Europeans are confined in Indiau Jails. It 
will be sufficient to state that Europeans aie guarded, from 
unlocking to locking up, by paid European wauiers, and tliat 
they are practically never bronglit in contact with native 
convict officials. The statement that no European can be 
found to undertake such work'’ (i.e* flogging) is imaginative. 

The question of the factors concerned in the causation of 
crime is too large a one to enter on here, nor is it probable 
that much good can accrue from a discussion of the subject. 
No one disputes that certain varieties ciime depend largely 
on physical conditions; but it is carrying the thing too far 
to say that bad physical conditions are the only personal 
element concerned in the predisposition to crimes of impulse, 
it is as gtatuitous as the assumption that even the majojity 
of jail floggings are administered as punishments for crimes 
of impulse. 

Crimes against nature possibly depend slightly on impulse 
but not a bad physical condition. 'I'hey aie always difficult 
of detection. Their extent and prevalence must always be 
conjectural. It is certain though that few realise how pre- 
valent they are both inside and outside jail walls. 

Corruptness and inefficiency of a jail staff do not appear 
to he conditions conducive to the detection and punishment of 
crime, and indeed iii this point the Inspector-General of 
Jails, Bengal, remaiked in 1881 : ‘ 1 have always considered 
a very small number of offences recoided to be a sign of 
defective discipline and short woik,*' and again in 1883 he 
stated so far from thinking that the record of an excessive 
number of offvnces reflrTts discredit on the management of a 
j lil, I latht-r consider that it shows that discipline is, good, 
and that a high standard of work is maintained.” There is 
no doubt tliat tliese contentions are c(irrect. 

Jail statistics shew that a high rate of corporal punishment 
coincides with a low rate of crimes of violence. 

Criminology is a subject fraught with the greatest interest, 
probably because so little is known concerning it. Many 
people have wiitten on it, indeed every amateur of a philan- 
thmpic turn of mind feel justified in dabbling in it. It is 
d(jublful whether much of any value has been published. 

The common pitfall which entraps the unwary i^ forgetful- 
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ness of the fact that The child is fa^ier of the man,’' we may 
measuie our criminal, we may classify him by the colour of 
his eyes, or the length of his toes. We may throw the res- 
ponsibility for Clime upon our ancestors, or we may theorise 
to our heart’s content, but we must not lose sight of the 
fact that man, be he saint or sinner, is only a grown-up child, 
moulded to his present shape by his environment and early 
training. 

Criminals must to a large extent be treated as children ; 
discipline to be of any use must be firm ; nowhere as in a 
jail is exemplaiy punishment followed by such excellent 
results. The maxim “spare the rod and spoil the child ” still 
bolds good, and probably ever will. 

Coiporal punishment is the . nly effectual treatment for 
ccimes of violence, and crimes against nature, not as '' a 
dignified indication of abstract virtue, but as most beneficial 
to society and the individual, inasmuch as it is the only real 
deterrent punishment that is in the hands of those responsible 
for the good conduct and moral behaviour of our criminal 
classes either European or native ” 

J. M. 

Since writing the above, I have been reading Twenty-five 
years in seventeen Prisons by N(>. y*** In this l)ook the author 
amongst other matters gives his views on corporal punishment 
in jail. I reproduce them without comment, 

** A mawkish sentimentalism lifts up its foolish head now-a- 
days in protest against the use of that veiy necessary deterient 
the ‘ cat ' or rather, the ‘ birch. ' But why do penal liea- 
thens ^ so furiously rage,’ and, in their ignoiance of known 
facts, ‘ imagine a vain thing * ? No convict prison in the coun- 
try could be governed for a week were flogging abolished. 

Quite recently a brutal attack was made upon a com- 
paratively inoffensive warder by a prisoner, who did not 
hesitate to use a chopper. Our soi-disant ‘ humanitarians ' 
would hesitate to use the ‘ cat ’ on the dastaidly Ruffian who 
perpetrated the crime, and, so thoroughly has this cant of the 
* humanitarian * debilitated the masculine, good, sound com- 
mon sense of the countrv that this biute is allowed to escape ^ 
the castigation he deservesj and gets off with the nomin/il pun- 
ishment of a dozen strokes with the ‘ birch — a small school 
boy’s alio vance truly I " 


London, T, E Robson k Co. 




Art, X.— the PERSONAL HISTORY OF DR. 
WILLIAM HAMILTON, BENEFACTOR OF 
CALCUTTA. 

A WELL-KNOWN writer on Indian History has recently dis- 
tinguished Dr. William Hamilton with the title of “ Bene- 
factor of Calcutta and it cannot be doubted that ihe fame of 
his name and exploits will last as long as the memory of the 
British Empire in India. The personal history of such a man 
should be inteieatiiig, but it has hitherto be^^n unknown. I 
have recently done what I could to clear it up. For this purpose 
I have carefully gone through the Diary of Surman’s Embassy 
to Delhi and the Bengal Public Consultations Books of the 
period which are prescived in the India Office. I have also 
read tlnough a number of misce llaneous records such as the 
logs, receipt-books, and ledgers of the sliips in the Company's 
service, the Miscellanies, Court Books, and Court Miscellanies 
and other odd bundles of letters in the India Office. I have 
written to the Minister of Botinvell in Lanai kshire and the 
Iivine representatives of the Hamilton family, and I have 
made enquiiies at the Edinburgh Register House, the Lyon 
Office of the College of Arms, the Royal Colleges of Physicians 
and of Surgeons of Sccjtland, and the Universities of St. 
Andrews, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. In this paper I desire to 
record the results thus attained. 

William Hamilton was a cadet of the noble family of the 
Hamiitons of Dalzell which tiaccd its origin to Gavin, third 
son of James, Lord Hamilton in the fifteenth century.* Fifth 
in descent from him was James Hamilton of Dalzell who 
married Jean, the daughter f)f Sir John Henderson of Fordell, 
by whom he had a large family. His laige estates secured to 
him in 1663 by a charter under the seal of Charles II weie 
divided at his death in 1668, and the farm of Boggs or Boogs in 
the parish of^ Bothwell, Lanarkshire, fell to his third son James, f 
Of this James, the first of the house of Boggs little is recorded, 
but of his only son John we are told that he was persecuted 
,for his religious opinions," which, were displeasing to the 
Episcopalian Government of the rfeslored Stuarts, and was 
“ brought to much trouble for refusing to take the test/'J 


♦ See Sir Rosier t Douv^las’s Baronage of Scotland^ I, 4'^3, also John 
Anderson’s Hisiotical and Gemoloaual Memoirs of the House of Hamilton. 

t See Douglas’s Baronage \f Douglas, however, eiroueously makes 

John of Boggs, the son of James of Dalzell, whereas he was the giandson, 
This mistake is coi reeled by Anderson. 

X See Anderson’s Memoirs, 237, (edition of 1825). 
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To John of Bogfgfs were born seven sons, of whom the second 
William was destined to become famous in the annals of 
British India and to raise his name to the four quarters 
by curing the King of Kings/** Beyond his parentage we 
know nothing certain of William Hamilton's early life. His 
boyhood was probably passed at Bothwell, then even more 
than now the garden of Scotland, a swelling stretch of yellow 
farmland, shaded by green groves and orchards, sloping from 
the upland braes to the murmuring Clyde. The son of a 
Covenanting and persecuted father he was no doubt early 
imbued with the political and religious tenets of the extreme 
Presbyterians, and must have often listened to the story of 
their suflF-^'rings, how they had fought in vain against Monmouth 
and Claverhouse at the narrow bridge of Hothwell and had 
fl«ed to hide themselves in the dens and caves of the earth. 
As a young man he may have entered the University of 
Glasgow, and perhaps it is his name which appears among the 
signatures to a protest drawn up in 1696 denouncing con- 
spiracies against the life of William III, and promising to 
avenge the king’s death should he die by violence.t With 

Anderson in, op, cU, jjives John of Boggs’s family thus : — 

I. James, his heir ; 2. William, who was in the navy service ; 3 
Daniel, a Major in the army ; 4. Alexander, master of a trading ve»sel 
to the West Indies; 5. David, m ister of a trading vessel to the coast o 
Guinea; 6. Thomas, a surgeon at Bath ; and 7. John, a Colonel in Major 
Hamilton's battalion. William Hamilton in his will, dated the 27th 
October, 1717, desetibes his 'father as my hon’bic father John Hamilton 
of Boogs in the parish of Bothwell.*' 

t Unfortunately the rolls of alumnim Scotch Universities do not seem 
to record the father's name, so it is impossible to identify William 
Hamilton satisfactorily with any particular student. The Librarian of the 
University of St. Andrews has kindly given me the following entries : 
“ 1694, Mar. 30'. St. Leonaid's College (Matriculated) G. Hamiltone, and 
1699, Feb. 22, St. Leonard s College (Matriculated) Gul. Hamilton, The 
Christian names are supposed to be in Litin.*’ The Assistant Clerk «»f 
the Edinburgh University tells me that “ There was a William Hamilton 
attending the University in 1694.” The Clerk of the Senate of the Univer- 
sity of Glisgow wrote to me very kindly as follows The name is a 
common one and occurs several times in the University lists of students 
circa 1700, but without sufficient particulars for identification. The name 
William Hamil'on occurs in a list of students under Professor Carmichael, 
1696, in a list of students uin^^er Professor Law, 1707 ; as the holder of the 
Hyndfoid Bursary, 1707 ; in a list of students under Piofessor Dunlop, 
1708 ; and in a list of Laureati (those who received degrees in Arts), 1710 ; 
as well as in the list of students of Theology, 1698 and 1703. Professor 
Carniichml taught Moral Philosophy, Professor Law, Philosophy ; and 
Piofessor Dunlop, Greek. The name also occurs in a list of students who 
(among others) •»igned a bond in 1696 protesting against conspiracies 
menacing the life of King William, and engaging the signatoiies to avenge 
his death should he die by violence.** The name of William Hamilton 
is not found at this eaily date on the rolls of the Royal Colle^^es of 
Phy <irinns or of Suigeuns in Euinburgh. Of course it is quite possible 

vor-. cxvi.] * 38 
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more likelihood it may ht conjectured that he became attached 
to his cousin Anna, the daughter of Robert Hamilton of 
Wishavv,* and, in tlie hope of speedily gaining enough to 
marry on bade good-bye to home and country and went to 
make the crown a pound *’ in the distant cast. At any rale 
the earliest mention of William Hamilton in the India OfBce 
records occurs under the date of the I2ih November, 1709, 
when he signed a receipt for being two months impiess 
paid him in advance for his services as Suigeon of the fiigate 
Sk£r6orne.1[ 

For a young doctor thus to begin his professional career 
with a voyage to India was by no means uncommon, but the 
peculiar characters of William Hamilton and of his commaiulcr 
Henry Cornwall led in this instance to unexpected issues. If 
the (ew indications now left us arc to be trusted William 
Hamilton was a man of great and unmistakable ability, witli 
an insight into character which gained him influence over his 
fellow men, but he was wanting in ambition and hopefulness 
and his strength of will vaiied. Between Hamilton and 
Cornwall there was a mr^st wondeiful contrast of character. 
While Hamilton had ability without self-assertion, Cornwall 
had self-assertion without ability. A man of good family with 
a disposition honest, eneigetic and persevciing, be bad no tact, 
no self-control, no insight into character. Always believing 
himself in the riglit, he was gcneially in the wrong. About the 
year 1700 he had left tlie navy in which he had been employed 
for twelve yearsj and entered the service of the East India 
Company, where thiough the influence of his gieat friends he 
had hoped for speedy promotion. In this hope he was dis- 
appointed. For several years he was left unnoticed among 
the seafaring men at Madras,^ [he captain perhaps of some 
small local ship, and became involved with a certain Elizabeth 
Browne, whom he in the end promi.'^cd to many expecting 
through her to get prefeiment in England. Her lecommcnda- 
tions, hovveuer, proved of little avail. Returning home in 1707', 
Cornwall found great difficulty in getting any employment, 

that oiir William Hamilton like his gieai uncle Sir David Hamilion, ihe 
Couft Physician, studied medicine abroad at Leyden 01 Rheiins or some 
other continental school. ' 

* The mention of her in William Hamilton’s will is suiely significant. 

t See Receipt Book of the Sherbotne^ page 4; India Office Marine 
Rccoids, 148 B. 

t See in the Court Miscellanies VIII, CornwalFs letter to the Court 
dated the 2nd September 1713, also IX, a leitor signed by Lord Win- 
chester and others, ^ih October 1714. 

§ See the lis^s of Madras European Inhabitants, 1701 — 1780, in the 
India Office. 
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mrtrricd, ran into debt, and was at last glad to find himself in 
command even of a small ship.* * * § • 

The Sherborne was a frigate of only 250 tons, carrying 22 
guns.t In September I7<'9 she had been taken up for a 
pepper voyage.J and was with much hesitation despatched to 
Bencoolen. On the iith of January, 1710, a muster was taken 
by Mr. Blakeley at Portsmouth, and the ship’s company 
returned as consisting of 52 officers and seamen and 19 sol- 
dieis.§ Leaving England some lime in February the Sherborne 
arrived at Bencoolen after an uneventful voyage of some six 
months. On the 7th of August she left, bound for the east 
coast oflndia.il The evil fate which pursued Captain Cornwall 
throughout his life now overtook him. As men then reckoned, 
the Sherborne was “ a small ship of little defense, a heavy saih.r 
and indifferently manned ; and her crew had been brought 
to the verge of mutiny by the harsh treatment they had 
received from their captain who caned or whipped them for 
the sliglitcst faults.** On the 1st September the ship was 
sailing along tlie shoaling coast of Ceylon. The weather was 
fine and the lead was kept going ; when at six o’clock in the 
evening the ship with all sails standing struck in nine fathoms 
of water upon a spit of sand at Mullaittivn to the north of 
Trincomalee, eighty miles from Point l\dro.ft According to 
one account every effort was made to get the ship off, hut 
it seems clear that the men cared little what became of her. 
At midnight her captain left her to seek help from strangers. 
After tweiity-thicc hours in an open boat Cornwall landed at 


* See his letter in the Madras Piil)iic Cunsuliations, 19th February 

1711. 

t See Miscellanies II, 234. The log of the Sherborne is lost, 
t See Cornwall’s Iciief offeii ’g her to the Court in the Court Mis- 
cellanies I, also the Fort General Letter of 2nd Febiuary 1712/3, para g. 

§ ^»ee Miscellanies II, 287. A list of the names of the officers and 
seamen belonging to the Shet borne bigot, Capt. Heniy Cornwall, 
Commander, mustered at Portsmouth the iiih January 1709 (z.^. I o) by 
Mr. Hlakeley. — Henry Cornwall, Commander; John Hrockel, first mate; 
John Cooke, second mate; John Tempest, thud ; Chas. AVibery, fourth ; 
Wiliam Ijamilton, Smgeon ; Henry Price, Purser ; 45 other officers and 
-eamen, and 19 soldiers.” From the ledger of the Sherbof'ne 
Records, 148C) it appears that the captam received ;^tO a month, the first 
male, /6; the second, ;^4-io * the third, ; the fourth, £2 ; the Surgeon; 
;£3 -io ; and Archibald Liston, the suigcon male, £2, • 

II See H letter from Fort Si. George, dated 27ih December 1710, in the 
IndiA Office, the Sherborne had on board as a passenger Mr. Harrison 
who afterwards became Governor of Foit St. George. 

IT See Madras Public Consultations, 17th July, 1711. 

** See their complarnts in the Bengal Public Consultations for the 19th, 
20th and 23rd October, 1710. 

tt See Fort St. George General letter to he Court dated the 27th Dec - 
cmhei 17 JO iL para. 20. in the India Office, a loose paper. 
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Point Pedro, and made his way to JafFnapatam. Here 
he was kindly received by the Dutch Governor who 
sent him back with as many sloops as could be spared. 
Meanwhile the crew had deserted the ship. Meeting their 
captain as he was ** returning from Jaffnapatam the mutineers 
told liim that he need trouble himself no more about the 
Sherborne \ her decks had fallen and she was broken to pieces. 
Not a man would consent to return to his duty till he had 
received his discharge,* and "it was only with the assistance 
of the Dutch that the ship was, on the 8th September, got clear 
of the sand, and brought to anchor off Point Pedro. She was 
found to have sustained comparatively little damage, but it was 
agreed on all hands that the safest course now left was to sail 
straight for Bengal.+ On arriving in the Hugh* at the beginning 
of October the crew would have again deserted had not the 
Council at Fort William in response to the urgent representa- 
tions of the captain sent strict orders to every officer and every 
man to obey his commander and do his duty. Under such 
compulsion the ship was brought up the river to Calcutta by 
the i6th of October. A protracted enquiry was held into the 
mutinous conduct of the crew and many of the officers and 
men were examined. They refused to serve under Cornwall 
any longer, and the Council knowing that it would be im« 
possible to re-man the ship was afraid to proceed to extremitr s. 
At length on the 26lh of October, having received promises of 
better treatment from Cornwall they consented to go on board 
again, all except the second mate John Cooke, and he was 
ordered to be sent to England for punishment,]; But this 
apparent settlement of the quarrel did not secure approval 
from the Court at home who sympathised with the men, nor did 
it meet with much success in Calcutta.§ In the end most of 
the men deserted, a’nd when the Sherborne arrived at Madras 
in February, 1711, she had on board her, out of her comple- 
ment of fifty, only nineteen men and boys. Peremptory orders 
were given to make up the full number, and on the 3rd March 
the was despatched with reinforcements to Cuddalore 

and Fort St. David where the English were engaged in hosti- 
lities with the Rajah of Jingi.|| 


♦ lb, para. 21. 

f See the Fort St. George General letter quoted above, para. 22, Mr. 
Harrison did not go on in the Sherborne. 

I See Bengal Public Consultations for October, 1710. 

§ See Bengal General Letter from the Court of the 28th Dectrmber 
1711, para. 22. 

II See Madras Public Consultations of the 1st and 19th February and of 
the 3rd March. 
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What share had Hamilton taken, up to the present time, in 
the dispute between Cornwall and thfi crew ? It would be diffi- 
cult for a man of his ability to tolerate the pig-headed captain, 
but it was certainly lus interest to do so. Did he then openly 
side with the men, or did he keep quiet ? dt would seem that 
hitherto he had patiently endured. His name was not men- 
tioned at the enquiry into the meeting held in Calcutta. He 
did not desert his post with the faithless majority, he went with 
his ship from Calcutta to Madras, and from Madras to Oudfla- 
lore. Here for the flrst time, as far as we know, his patience 
gave way and he tried to leave the Sherborne. It was suggest- 
ed in March by the authoiities at Fort St. David that the ser- 
vices of Dr. Hamilton were required ashore, but Cornwall 
protested so vigorously that the suggestion was dropped.* 
Farmer, the Deputy Gi vernor of Fort St. David forbade him 
to quit his post, but the thiid in the Council, Baker, was more 
favourably disposed. On the evening of the 3rd May, 1711, 
the Doctor informed Baker that the Government had given him 
pel mission to go to Madras, and in confirmation produced a 
letter from his kinsman Captain Hamilton. On thi.s Baker not 
only gave him leave but furnished him with the means to go. 
That night William Hamilton took his fate in his hands, desert- 
ed his duty, and made his escape to Madras in a country boat 
under a false pretence. 

Captain Cornwall reported the desertion to the Council of 
Fort St. George in a letter which bears evident traces of his 
violent temper. Last Night my Surgeon Alexander Hamil- 
ton," — the captain was too angry to remember his doctor's 
correct name, — ‘‘ made his Escape in a boat from Cuddalor[e] 
producing a Letter from Cap" Hamilton to Mr. Baker where- 
in was Incerted he had leave from the Govern>r of Fort 
St. George ' to proceed forthwith to that Place and that 
Govern*^ Fraser and his Council had writt to Govern^ Far- 
mer to that Effect (Mr. H[a]ker being inclin'd to act contrary 
to Govern^ Farme[r^s] Order gave him leave and Assisted 
him with a boa[t] so 1 presume before this^airives he’l be 
Incogiyto according to Capn Hamilton's directions perhaps 


• See a letter to Fort St. George Irom the Council at Fort St David and 
another from Captain Cornwall, dated 13th March 1711, Nos. 449 and 450 
in the Madras Press List of Records. Captain Corn wall’s letter is written 
in such evident haste and passion that it is barely intelligible. The letters 
are given at the end of this paper, copies of them having been procured 
fur me through the kindness of Mr. A. P. Pringle, Assistant Secretary 
to the Government of India. 
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lus Ship may be thoup^ht the securest place or so[ ] ihal part 
I must refer to Your Hdnr, Councill and can’t omitt 

saying yor Homs Countenance to this Vile fellow has occa- 
sion’d this proceed I humbly request your Hon*^ &r 
Councill will put up an Order at the Sea gate that no Com- 
mander shall carry him from the place on what pretensions 
soever and under what penalty Yor Hon*^ Councill 
shall think fitt Cap” Hamilton being a relation is mos[tly] 
to be suspected so beg he ma)^ be Ordei’d in pticul[ar] and 
the Ships in the Road search’d Immediatly if yo^ Hon*^ 
aprove the same that there may be no pietensions for any 
other Nation to carry him off I humbly request Notes 
may be writt In Seveiall Languages all the gentlemen heie 
may judge of my treatment to him and what liberties he had 
to seive himself — Yo^ Honif &r*> have already receivd a 
protest upon this Mans Account fiom all my Ships Ct mpany 
they will ceitainly prefer the same so I hope Your Hon^, 
will seiiously consider this and of what consequence it may 
be I hear there is Severall Surgeons at Madiass I had much 
rather have any than him but without one my people will be 
very much disatisfied and not without rea-^on this comes in 
some hast so I hope Hon** will paidon/’ 

In consequence of this letter the Ccaincil of Fort St. George 
sent for Dr William Hamilton on the yth of May, and ordered 
him to prepare to go on board the Sherborne as soon ns she 
returned to Madras. But there is no evidence tliat he ever 
obeyed this order. On the contiary he probably contMuied 
his flight from Madras to Calcutta, 

In the ledger of the Sherborne the accouiit of William 
Hamilton, Chyrurgion/’ is cLsed with the scornful w( rd 
run ” And his life’s reckoning iriglu well have clo.scd with 
the same shameful entry, were it not that the Divine Ac- 
courrtant is more long suffeiing than man. Hamilton lived to 
rue bitteily the false step he had taken, for in leaving his ship 
he left for ever home and country, father and kindred, and all 
that might have been, had he returned to marry his Anna arrd 
make his nr^me as a great doctor in the land of his birlli. Yet 
he lived to wipe out the memory of his false step by actions 
which brought lasting benefit to Iris nation, and from the hour of 
his leaving the Sherborne he belcmgs for ever to British India* 
In December, 1711, Hamiltor> was out of employment in 
Calcutta, and the Council of Fort William were in need 
of a second surgeon. Knowing what sort of man Captain 
Cornwall was, they were not likely to regard running away 
from the Sherborne as an unpardonable offence, and so on the 
27th of December they resolved iliat William Hamilton should 
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be “entertained upon the same allowance and privileges as 
William James our present suigeon.*'* Two years later, when 
tlic Council were selecting men for the embassy to Delhi, 
their choice again fell upon Hamilton. On the 5th of January, 
1714, they resolved that it was necessary that one of ihc 
surgeons should go up with the gentlemen who go with the 
present and that Dr. Hamilton should be sent.f He was given 
Rs. 300 to provide himself with clothes, J and probably started 
for Talna with the piesent some time in April. 

The proceedings of this embassy are faithfully recorded in 
the Siirman Diary which begins in August 1714 at Patna. 
Here no less than eight months were spent in preparation 
and the embassy could not really start till the 6th April 1715. 
The journey which a modern traveller would peiforin in a 
few Iv-iiis in a comfottable first class railway carriage took 
Dr. Hamilton thiee months in a jolting palanquin “ slightly 
plated with silver." § The Court at Delhi besides numerous 
native practitioners had in its emph'y a French physician Mon- 
sicui Mai tin. II The English doctor, however, in a short lime 
surpassed all his professional brethren in lepute. His first 
distinguished patient was the Lord High Steward, Taqanub 
Khan IT This noble was suffering according to some from 
consumption, according to others ^lom divine retiibution. 
With his hand upon the Quran he had falsely sworn that the 
life of Zu-l-fiqar Khan should be spared. In this way Zu-I fiqar 
had been entiapped and murdeied, and Taqarrub Khan's 
right hand at once began to wither. On the 25th July, 1715, 
Dr.IIamilton was oidered to “ physic "the Loid High Steward** 
witli whom he took up his lesidence, but whose case he 
]ironoimccd hopeless. A little laier Fa? 1 iikhsiyar wdio was 

♦See Bengal PiiIjUc C^onsultations for the 27lh 1 >ccember 1711. William 
Tames, by the way, had also begun lile as a shi -’s doctor havin*; come to India 
in 17c 9 as Surgeon of the Des Bouve-i ; see Miscellanies II, 285. 

t St^ Bengal Public OonsuiUitions, foi the 5th January 1714 

I Sec Bengal I’ublic Consu’tations, for the 26th i^ebiuury 1711 Afieiuaids, 

however, it was complained that this allowance was not enough ; see Sunn m, 
Diaiy for the 24lh Taniiary. 1715 • 

§ See^urn.an Diary for 30ih November, 1714. 

II Mr Irvine, to whom I owe mnrii of my knowledge of the contemporaiy Maham- 
madan Hhtory, tells me that Matin Khan, as he was called, was the Mogul Docto- 
for 40 or 50 years and died in the reign of Muhammad Shah 

•H Mil Muhammad Jafar, Shliazi, entitled Taqanub Khan first appears in tho 
ingish lecoids in Ju y 170S, when he befriended the English. (See my Eariy 
Annals ol the English in Bengal I, 179 and 298, where his name is w ong y 
spelt Dafar ) He was then Mir Saman to Piince Frrukh.^yar. When Earrukhsiyar 
became Emperor, Mir Muhammad Jafar became Khansaman or Lord High 
St<vvard Mlrza Muhammad in his Ta/kirah relating the even's of RabI II, 
iiaS tells us ihat ‘on Friday ihe 9th oi the said nionth Muhammad J.if»r, 
Shirflre. . . who had been severely ill «'f co sumption for a year last died 
at Shahjahanabad ’’ on the ist April 1716 N. S.) 

•• See Sutman Diary for 25th July, 23rd August, and 30th September, 1715. 
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suffering from swellings in the groin put himself in Hamilton’s 
hands with the most beneficial results.* The English treatment 
naturally gave more satisfaction to the king than to the Lord 
High Steward. On the 30th September the latter having 
grntified Hamilton, dismissed him and took to other doctors. 
On the 3rd of October the empress mother herself sent for the 
English doctor, and with the help of an interpreter a long con- 
ference was held on the subject of His Majesty’s health. This 
time the king was suffering from a violent pain which he feared 
would turn to fistula. The disease whatever it was taxed all 
Hamilton’s skill for nearly two months, during which he was 
exposed to much misrepiesentation and jealousy. The intro- 
duction of a new doctor could not have been pleasing to 
Monsieur Martin or to the Hindu and Musulman practitioners 
at Court, and even excited the suspicions of the populace. 
Monsieur Martin sided with the king’s doctor in opposing 
the new-comer. t On one occasion as Hamilton was coming 
from the fort at night his head was cut with a pebble, of which 
the king being informed, he ordered search to be miide for 
the offender, and gave the doctor people for his protection.'’}: 
On another occasion, according to tradition, in consequence 
of a rumour that the king had died under the surgeon's hands 
the house of the English ambassadors was sui rounded by an 
infuriated mob who could only be appeared by Farruklisiyar’s 
showing himself from a gallery of the palace. At length, on 
the 20th November, all the plasters having been removed, 
the king washed himself and received the congratulations 
of the whole Court, § A week later he publicly presented 

Hamilton with a jewelled plume, a vest, two diamond rings, 
an elephant, a horse, and five thousand rupees. “ His Majesty 
further ordered buttons for a whole suit of clothes to be made 
of gold and set with diamonds and rubies, as also the handles 
of all his small instruments of solid gold ."[| These took 
many months preparing and were not actually presented to 
Hamilton till the 19th April 1716. Three days after these 
distinctions hkd been conferred on the English doctor, Monsieur 
Mai tin’s feelings were soothed by the gift of “a vest, e^iephant, 
and a thousand rupees, a favour purely owing to His Majesty’s 
generosity and because he was his servant. "IT 


* See Surman Diary for 30th July and i6th August 1715 
+ Bee Surman Diary for the 19th October 1715. 
j See Surman Diary for the 7th November 1715 

§ See '^urman Diary which records on the 15th November 1715 that the king 
is perfectly recovered, and on the 20th that he washed himself In their letter to 
Fort William, dated the 7th December, the English ambassadors say that the king 
washed himseif on the 23rd, 

II ?®ee .surman 1 >iary for the 3olh November. 

^ See a letter from the Embassy to Fort Wildara dated the 7th December 

17x5 
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On the 12th May 1716 the king: again sent for Hamilton, 
being fearful that his old sores were breaking out. But 
Hamilton made light of the matter and advised ” the king 
to have other physicians called. But Hjs Majesty would not 
hear of it besides he has ordered the greatest privacy.”* * * § The 
doctor, however, must have been right in his diagnosis, for the 
English heard no more from His Majesty and so believed 
him perfectly well.+ In September Hamilton was consulted 
once or twice by the Vazir; in Apiil 1717 he attended the 
wife of the Grand Vazir's uncle.^ 

Such is in outline the story of Hamilton’s professional 
services at the Court of Delhi. It is the traditional belief that 
the influence he thus acquit cd over the king materially 
assisted the embassy in gaining its objects ; but this has been 
questioned by modern writers. Busteed, for instajice, believes 
tliat the concessions made by Farrukhsiyar were wrung by 
fear, not given in gratitude.” I believe that tradition is nearer 
the truth than modern history. I think that the emperor 
and his vazir were well inclined to the English from the first, 
and that Hamilton’s services made them still more ready to 
grant privileges which they would probably have granted 
in any case out of policy and natural inclination. Jahandar 
Shah had patronised the Dutch, therefore the new regime 
patronised their commercial rivals Azimu-sh-Shan had 
granted the tenancy of three village^ to the English, and his 
son might well grant the tenancy of a few more. Why then 
did it take two years to grant the requests of the embassy ? 
Because the embassy consisted of young and inexperienced 
men who did not understand the proper official procedure 
and were consequently imposed upon by a crowd of greedy 
Court underlings. These men thrust themselves in between 
the vazir and the embassy, tiaded on its ignorance, and wasted 
its time, while they took large bribes for doing what tliey had 
no power to do. 

At length, at the beginning of the year 1717, the embassy had 
bribed and blundered its way to its objects. On the*20lh February, 
as sooir as the great seal had been placed on their three firmans 
the ambassadors applied for their dismissal.§ As usual they (fid 
not proceed through the proper official channel, thegiand vazir. 
They entiusted their petition to their patron Kliwija Asim, 
Khan Dauian and to their deputy patron, Abu- 1 -Ha.^an Sala- 
bat Khan. Though the kind offices of these couitly nobodies 

* ‘^ee Surman Dinry for the 12th 13th and i6th May, 1716. 

t See Surman Diary for the 24th May 1716 

i See Surman Diary for the 19th and 23rd September, 1716, and for the ist and 
6th April 1717. 

§ •‘ee a letter from the Embassy to Fort William, dated the 23rd February 1717, 
and one to Bombay, dated the 30th March at the end. 
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tliree montlis were spent in wearisome formalities.* * * § In con- 
formity with the firman'i orders signed by the grand vazlr had 
to be issued to vari^nis local officers and these were delayed by 
the dorks in the Treasuiy Office.f A fourth firman in answer 
to G >vernor Hedges^s letter had to be diawn up signed and 
sealed J Lastly the king, the grand vazir and the Khan 
Dauran had each in tiir»i to formally dismiss the members of 
the embassy with suitable prese»its, which gave rise to many 
nice questions of distiibutivc justice. Salabat Khan professed 
to be anxious that the English ambassadors should be des- 
patched with at least tlie same honours as had been shown to 
the Dutch and the Poitiigiiese in the previous reign, but on 
the 281I1 April when the list of honours was announced it 
was found that, while the B^mgal President was to leceive an 
elephant mwe than the General of Batavia, Mr. Surman and 
his companions were to get less than the Dutch envoys. In 
their eagerness to g ) the ambassadors, though surprised at this 
treatment after making a qmdruple present, would have raised 
no objections ;§ but Salabat Kl^an protested that his honour was 
in question. According to his own account he angrily attack- 
ed Khilii Daman who sheltered himself under the authority of 
the king. It then app'-ared that the Majesty him-^elf had 
refused to recognise the example of the usurping Jahand^r 
Shah and had declared that it would be a dangerou-J precedent 
to make too much of European ambassadors.|| But Salabat 
Kh^n insisted, so he said, that Surman should have an extra 
horse and a dagger, and in deference to his wishes the conces- 
sion was made.ir At the same time it was stipulated that these 
presents should not ail be made to Surman on the same day. 
At one reception he was to have the horse and dagger, and at 
the next his p’ume and vest. The other membeis of the em- 
bassy were to receive dresses of honour only. For these dis- 
tinctions they had in the end to pay handsome sums to the 
supeiintendent of elephants, the keeper of the robes, and the 
jewel and perfume offices.** 

When after^much angry discussion between KhSii Dauran 
and Salabat Kh^n these details had been settled the English 
expected to be allowed to depait. On the loih, 15th, i6th and 
foth May they patiently waited at the emperor’s receptions ; but 

* See a letter from the embassy ti> Foit William, dated the 10th April, 
1707, towards the end : w also the Suim in Diary for April, 1717. 

t See Surman Diary for the 22nd Match, 1717. 

X See Sunnan Diary for the 71 h March, 17 17. 

§ See Surman Diary far the 28ih April, 1717. 

£Sec Su'man Diaiy for the 3oih Aoiil and 1st May, 1717. 
f See Surman Diary for the loih May, 1717. 

Sec Suinian Diaiy.for the 271b May ^nd the loih, ilih and I 7 tli June, 

1717- 
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nothing was done.-f- At length on ^Tluir.sda3% the 23rd May, 
Surman received his first instalment of parting honours, the 
promised dagger and horse; but nothing was said about the 
dismissal of the embassy. On the 26th May the embassy did 
what it should have done several months earlier. It waited 
on the grand vazir, offered him a present, and asked his per- 
mission to be dispatched from his Majesty.” The whole pro- 
cedure of the embassy had been regular and insulting to the 
grand vazir, but he was too good natured and too well disposed 
to the English to take offence. He “readily consented** lo 
their requests and said that, if he had the opportnnit)', " he 
would speak to the king in their behalf. Then he ordered them, 
now their business was done to visit him frequently without 
bringing anything.''^ Two days later the embassy repaired 
for the last time to the Court of Public Audience. For tlie 
last time the ambassadors looked upon that brilliant scene : 
within the railed enclosures, throngs of Indian nobles covered 
with gold and jewels, without, the bright sunshine which the 
purple awnings could only partially exclude. The curtains 
weie drawn aside fiom the royal alcove above them and 
Farrukhsiyar appeared seated on his throne. John Surman 
was now duly invested with his dress and plume, and dresses 
of honour were put upon the other members of the embassy. 
Then one by one they made their obeisance to the throne and 
passed from the Court, the last being Hamilton to whom Far- 
nikhsiyar was so much indebted. He was moving off like the 
rest when an order from the throne suddenly stopped him and 
bade him resume his place. The vest bestowed on him merely 
betokened the royal favour and did not permit him to leave. 
Tlie king rose, the curtains were drawn, the audience was 
ovci,§ 

Those and only those who have spent long years in India 
away from their native land will understand Hamilton’s feel- 
ings on this occasion. He had gone on board the Sherborne 
witli the expectation of returning within two or three years 
at the most, an expectation which had been destroyed by his 
desertion at Cuddalore. But with the embassy fortune had 
smiled upon him. At the beginning of the year 1716 he could 
write home to his father and Anna telling them that lu's 
exile was drawing to a close and that he was soon coming 
home famous and iich.|| And now to be detained indefinitely 

t See SunTian Di.uy for the d.*tes given. 

X *^ee .Surman Diary for the 28lh May, 1717. 

§ See Surman Diary for the 30ih May, 1717. 

II This is more or le s conjeciuial. Mote ihan onre we find the Mogul 
officials speaking of Hamilton’s wife and family, thus on that llth June, 
1717, the vazir told him to come back and bring his wife and family with 
him.” Hamilton’s will makes it clear that he was not married but it 
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at Delhi I Hamilton lost^ all patience at the very thou^’ht 
of it. Again and again he was entreated to accept the service 
of the Mogul, but he could not have been induced to stay if 
Farrukhsiyar had appointed him grand vazir and given him the 
Peacock Throne. ‘‘ No,*' said he, the king will have me, 
he may keep me in irons, but I'll not accept his bread much 
less his service.” And these were no idle words We are 
satisfied/’ say the ambassadors in their diary, '‘that should 
he be kept by force, his stay would be no longer than the 
first opportunity to elope. For such a burning desire reigns 
in him after his own country, that neither promises nor threats 
can avail anything.”* There was nothing for it but to im- 
portune the king to let him go. With their usual perver- 
sity the ambassador*^ applied to Ki-an Dauian ; but he seems 
to have at last got tired of playing the part f»f Jack Lofty. 
“ I have spoken to the king twenty times concerning this affair/* 
he angrily declared, “ and can speak no more unless you have 
a mind to make me ridiculous, Let Mr. Surman go to the 
vazir and engage his intercession with his Majesty, and then 
I may find an opportunity to speak effectually. 

These instructions though sound came a little late, but then 
it was not to be expected that KhEn DaurAn would be in haste 
to inform the English that he had not the power which they 
supposed him to have. On applying to the grand vazir all diffi- 
culties speedily vanished. On the 4th June the whole case 
was laid before him. He accordingly at once forwarded to the 
king a copy of Hamilton's petition enforcing it with a pathetic 
address of his own ivriting.f On the 6th June the royal answer 
came back. ” Since he is privy to my nakedness and perfectly 
understands his business, I would very willingly have kept 
him and given him whatever he should have asked. But 
seeing he is satisfied with no terms, I agree to it provided that 
after he has gone to Europe, procured such medicines as are 
not to be got here, and seen his wife and children he return 
once more to revisit this Court. Let him go.”§ 

While Hannlton was thus struggling to get free from Delhi 
and return to his native land, a letter from London was on 
its way to Calcutta releasing him from the Company's service 
as well. On the 15th February, 1716, the Directors in their 

■■ ■ .y . .. ■ ■ . „ ■ .1 ■ 

mentions his cousin Anna. Putting these things together I think it highly 
probable that Hamilton intended to go home and marry Anna, and that he 
explained this to the Mogul Court. 1 fuither think that the existence of 
such definite intentions shows that Hamilton had regtilaily corresponded 
with his family and had duly informed them of his varying fortunes. 

* See Surman Diaiy for the 3otb May, 1717. 

t 8ee Surman Diary for the 301b May and i.<it June, 1717. 

t Sec Surman Diary for the 4»h June. 1717. 

§ See Surman Di iry for the 6th June, 171 t. 
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Bengal General Letter wrote, ** Re^ uce the surgeons. V/e 
think one head surgeon enough, and two or three assistants 
under him. Dr. Colt we sent from hence ; him keep. Dismi<-s 
Mr. Harvey, and, unless you can give ^ us very good reason 
to the contrary, dismiss Mr. Hamilton *on his return from 
Court.’* Advantage has been taken of these orders, by modern 
writers to express indignation at the ingratitude of the Com- 
pany. In the present case such indignation is quite uncalled 
for. Even if the Directors had dismissed Hamilton against 
his wish and the wish of the Council at Calcutta, I do not see 
that they could have been greatly blamed. From their point 
of view he was a ship’s doctor who had deset ted his duty and 
had been irregularly appointed at Calcutta. When they did 
hear of his success in curing the Great Mogul they changed 
their tone and said that if Dr Hamilton desired a continuance 
in their service it slioulcl be readily granted.* But as a matter 
of fact the original orders dismissing the doctor were quietly 
accepted by the Council at Calcutta"!* and Hamilton himself 
did not desire to continue in the Company's service. In those 
days furlough and leave were unknown, and a servant of the 
Company could not return to Europe without resigning his 
appointment. Doubtless when Hampton heard that he was 
to be dismissed at the conclusion of the embassy, he welcomed 
the order with a feeling of intense relief like that with which the 
modem Eiitopean official learns that he has been granted fur- 
lough. Had Hamilton been informed of the subsequent t-ffer 
made by the Directors to continue his service he wc»uld have 
declined it with thanks. 

Unhappily he did not live to hear the news. Somewhat 
older, it would seem, than the other members of the einba.ssy, 
its hardships Und tiied his constitution >ery severely. In 
returning from Delhi to Calcutta his health finally broke 
down. On the 27th of October, at Sunijgara, on board a 
boat descending the Ganges, Hamilton made his will. He 
died on the 4tli of December just after reaching Calcutta. Here 
he WAS buried in the old cemetery which nbw lies in the 
heart of the modern city. In 1786 when digging the found- 
ations of the steeple of St John’s Church the masons brought 
to light the tombstone of the great doctor, Warren Hastings 
who was familial with the story of the embassy, wished this 
memorial to be placed in the centre niche of the entrance 
to the church, and the letters gilt ; but it is now in the 


* See Bengal Geneial dated ihc i8rh January 1717, para. 8t. 

t See letter to Court dated the 13th February 1716 (te. 1717^, para. 93, 
summarised in the ‘^Correspondence Papers,^ 1713* 1715, vol. I. 
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Charnnck mausoleum. Jlhe inscription is in English and 
Persian, and runs as follows : — 

Under this stone lyes interred the body of WiLLIAM 
Hamilton, Surgeon, who departed this life the 4th December 

*717- 

His memory ought to be dear to this Nation, for the Credit 
he gaind ye English in Curing Ferrukseer, the present king 
of Indostan, of a Malignant .Distemper, by which he made his 
own Name famous at the Court of that Great Monarch ; and 
without doubt will perpetuate his Memory, as well in Great 
Britain as all other Nations in Europe. 

Ji 


NOTE A. A LET I'ER FROM FORT S*** DAVID ABOU P 
HAMILTON* 

To 

The Won'”® William Fraser, Esq'® 

President and Governor of Fort St George 

and St David Councill 

No. 36 

Hon"’* S^- r- 

This acknowledges the Rec^ of Yo' Ho[ ] of the primo and 7"' Ins- 
tant the former of w®" came by ihe Shefbome w*" 8,000 Pag‘‘" and 
Severall Stores as p the accompanying lists Invoyce and bill of Load- 
ing the Stores are not all yet come ashoar so cannot advise if the 
quantity comes out right nor the Condition they are in but after they 
are housd Shall examine into both and give Yo^ Hoti' an account 
thereof the Military by said Ship are stationd at the coinpanys Garden 
w®" is contiguous to y* Outguards of Trepopulore and Billeveroyuntum 
the better to march to the relief of Said places in case of an Allarm 
Wee shall obstt’ve Yo' Hon” Orders Relating to Cap” Jn” Roach 
and that he have a Horse to view the bounds whensoever he enquires 

t By Ship ludusiry wee Sent Yo' Hon*" Av 435 bales w®" had been 

ton board Said Ship many days havinii kept and detaind her so long 
on Account of the Advices Hon'&^ gave Us that the French Ships 
were Seen and spoken with off Saddrassapatam w®" wee esteemd a 
Sufficient Reason for her detention but if Yo" Hon' had any Urgent 
Occasion for Said Bales your Hon' might overland Soon have Sent 

an Order for them w®" should have been readily obeyd Dr. 

Morton by the permis'sion Yo' Hon' gave him of being dischargd 

* Copied from V 0 I XII , Left era Fort SI Opor^re, referred to as No. 449 in the Medrai 
Press List of Records^ I7J1. 
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the companies service is very pressing* to leave this place and is 
resol vd to be gone when Mr. Jones Sloop Sails for ffort St. George if 
Wee could have got Dr. Hamilton to Supply his place it had been well 
enough but Cap" Cornwell says he cannot spare him so that when Dr. 
Morion is gone the Fort X' Cudolere must be 'without a Surgeon w®** 
is a very great disheartning to all in generall but more in particular 
the Military at this Juncture if W Hon' please to Send Mr. Jolly 
or any good Surgeon to reside here before Mr. Morton's departure 
twill be a generall Satisfaction in hOpes of Which crave Leave to 
Subscribe. 


Fort St. David : I 
March yo 13/// 17I}. f 


Hoiible Sra 

Yi»iir m* St obedient Seivants, 
Richard Farmer, 
Jno. Bfrlue, 

Rich Harrison, 
Phip- Baker, 

Matw. Wftd, 

Hen. Coi.rrll. 


NOTE B. 
To 


ANOTHER LETTER FROM CAPr. CORNWALL 
ABOUT HAMILTON.* 


The Hon**’® AVrLLi.\.M Fraser Esq'® 

Governor of hort St. George (’ouncill. 

No. 37. 

Gentleman, 

I dcliverd you a petition Just before I Saild from Yo' 
Port concerning my Surgeon that I perceive wasent aboard Surgeon 
of the party of ^ouldiers that came on[ ] for this place (and assume 
the same) if it is Yo' pleasure to ernfirm it my ships conipa^’ will all 
leave me at this port and I shall petition the same I Jiave very often 
in writing satisfied y® consequence of such proceedings and without 
a speedy* Relief I fear a great disturbance may arise from my people's 
resentment then is at present apprehended. I pray yo' Hon' will 
please to take this into consideration in order to prevent the misfor- 
tunes that appear on this occasion 1 am 

Sherborne in Fort Hon^'* S' Gentleman, 

St. David* Road, Your most obedient servant 

March 13th lyf? Hen. Cornwell. 


* Copied from V 0 I. KlI, Letton to Fart St George, referred to as No. 450 in the Ufadras 

Pi e H List of .711 KHSords. 
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NOTE C. WILL OP WILLIAM HAMILTON.* 

In the name of f?od, Amen. The twenty-seventh day of October, 
Anno Domini, 1717. I, William Hamilton, Chyrurgien, of Bengal in 
the £a t Indian being of perfect memorie and remembrance consider- 
ing the uncertainty of this transitory life do make and ordain this my 
last Will and Testament in manner and form following, viz : — 

Irntrimts, 1 bequeath my soul unto the hands of Almighty God my 
Maker, hoping through the meritorious death and passion of Jesus 
Christ my only Saviour and Redeemer to receive free pardon and 
forgiveness of all my sins, and as for my body to be hurried in 
Christian buriall at the direction of my trustie hereafter mentioned. 

Item 1 give, devise and bequeath unto my good friend Mr. James 
Williamson five hunder pounds 

Item, I give to Mr. Edward Stephenson five hunder rupees and a 
diamond ring with twentie pound. 

liem^ I give to Mr. Baker a diamond ring with twentie pound. 

Item, I give to Mr. Phillips a diamond ring with twentie pound.f 
Item , I give and bequeath to the Church of Bengal one thousand 
rupees. 

Item. I give, devise and bequeath unto my Honourable Father John 
Hamilton of Boogs living in the parish of Bothwell all sum and summs 
of monie, goods, chatties and effects whatsoever wherewith at the 
time of my decease 1 shall be possessed or invested or which shall 
then of right appertain unto me but in caice of his decease then I give 
and bequeath what is herein before given and bequeathed unto my 
said Father to be equally given among my brothei s and sisters. 

Item, I give and bequeath unto my cousin Mrs. Anna Hamilton, 
daughter of the deceased Robert Hamilton} of Wishaw in the parish 
of Cambusneather five hunder pounds. And I do hereby make nomi- 
nate and appoint Mr. John Surman to be my trustift§ to whom 1 give 
my large diamond ling that I had given me by King Ferruckseer and 
likewise my culgie. This 1 do declare to be my last Will and testa- 
ment revoking all other wills and deeds of gifts by me att any time 
heretofore made or given in witness whereof 1 have hereunto sett my 
hand and seal the day and year first above written. 

Signed and sealed at Siirugegura, 

W. Hamilton, 

on board of the boates going for Bengal where no stampt paper is to 
be had in the presence of us ^ 

John Cockborne. 

" John Sturt. 

C. R, Wilson. 


• Bxfcta itml from Bengal Public ConHultHtii)n<« for the 9th Dec 1717. 
t Jamnti Williamson was third in the Oouncil when the will waa made ; Stephenaon 

Barker and Philiipa had been aHuociated with Hamilton in the embaaay. 

Aoenrding to Aiideraou's Memoira, pp. ^'.3, Ro^iert Haiiir«t'>n died before h la fether 
William of Wishaw who died at an advanced age in nr 96. itobert married in 16S8 Jean, 
eldeai daughter of William Hamilton of Brownmuir in Ayrahire and left 4 soua, William. 
Bobert, John, and Jamea Andeiaon doea not mention the daughters. 
i John Burmau waa chief of the embaaij. He returned to Eoi^d in 1718. 



Art. XI,— religious ASPIRATIONS OF THE 
EDUCATED HINDU.- 

T he Hindus claim for themselves the title of being the most 
religious people in the world. Religion, certainly, enters 
into the minutest affairs of their life, and regulates tlieir food, 
their dress, their incomings and outgoings, their family life, and 
their relations to society in general. But ask the most brilliant 
graduate of any year of the Calcutta University to define the 
religion of the Hindus, and he will without hesitation admit 
that this is by far the most difficult problem ever given to him 
to solve. The Hindus differ from other communities in that, 
whilst these arc known to the world as professing a particular 
faith, or as the followers of a p.articular individual, in Hinduism 
this element is conspicuous by its absence. The gods included 
within its pantheon are countless, the revelations are as volu- 
minous as they are contradictory, with the result tliat each one 
pins his faith on the deity of his choice. This of necessity 
produces an amount of toleration, wanting in other religious, 
and the bigotry and exclusiveness we hear of is of caste, and 
not relating to any dogma of belief. In a Brahmin family of 
ten adults, of both sexes, one may be an atheist, another an 
agnostic, a thiid a silent believer in Christianity, and others 
followers of Vishnu, Siva and other deities, and yet live in place 
and harmony as members of a household. They may all 
discard the family god, without incurring the pains and penal- 
ties of apostates, but let one of them venture to eat publicly 
with a person whose religious views may be identical with his 
own, but who is of a lower caste, he will find himself put out 
from his community, and may be from his family. The bond 
that keeps the Hindus together is not one of religion, but of 
membership of a social organ i.*>at ion, for the regulation of 
which, clearly defined rules are laid down relating to even the 
trivial affairs of every-day life. Such was the material which 
had to bear the brunt not only of a western education and of a 
higher civilisation, but of a religion based on the noblest ideals, 
with the result that the faith of the educated classes in theic 
antient creeds has crumbled into the dust, for it has led to the 
overthrow of gods and goddesses which for centuries had reigned 
supreme in India, whilst the efficacy of methods of salvation 
which the ingenuity of the Brahmin had devised with the sole 
end of promoting his ascendancy or feeding his greed, is 
appraised at his real value. Some found refuge in Christianity, 
but by far the bulk of this class was tossed to and fro from 
scepticism to Brahmoism, from agnosticism to atheism. But it 
VOL. cxvi.] ^ 40 
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Is a curioas fact that now so far as these classes are concerned, 
not only are Christianity and Brahnnoism at a discount, but the 
various shades of belief founded on unbelief are also discounten- 
anced, and Hinduism is again in the ascendant, or to be more 
precise a general feeling has been generated to carve out for 
themselves from their antient religion a faith which will satisfy 
their souls, and help them to maintain before the world their 
long acquired reputation as a religious people. 

Christianity, I speak of K as affecting the higher classes 
reaped a splendid harvest on the first introduction of education 
in the English language, a sheme for which Dr. Alexander 
Duff was to a great extent responsible, and from which he 
very largely benefitted To a man convicted of sin and who 
had lost faith in the saving power of his own religion, and who 
looked with abhorrence on some of the social observances of 
his community, there was no other alternative but to seek 
refuge within the Christian fold. There was of course the new 
cult of the Brahmos lately started by Rajah Ram Mohan Roy, 
but this was then not a new sect, but a Sabha or a prayer 
meeting of a number of men, who setting aside sectarian 
differences came together to worship and to pray to Him whom 
all sects recognise as the Creator and Ruler of the Universe. 
Ram Mohan Roy who was brouglit up in an atmosphere in 
which corruption, vice and debauchery sought each for an 
upper hand, took up the rdleof a reformer who would retain all 
that is good and true in Brahmanism and sweep away all that 
was corrupt and false, and though he took his stand against 
such doctrines as implied a faith in a multiplicity of gods, yet 
he was unable to separate himself from a religion or rather 
from a community so intimately associated with idolatry. He 
denouDced caste, but was accompanied in his trip to England 
by a couple of Brahmin servants, so as to provide against the 
necessity of having to break caste. The venerable Debendro 
Kath Tagore who followed him also set his face against the 
worship of idols, but although he belonged to a family which 
for generations had been out of the pale of Hinduism, he had 
and has a sneaking regard for caste and a decided objection to 
inter-marriages. He introduced the Brahmo covenant which 
was signed by twenty persons, who have all disappeared, and 
his Samaij has no following outside the members of his family. 

It is when we come to Keshub Ghunder Sen that we find 
^rahmoism developed into a sect. He discarded caste with its 
attendant evils and advocated intermarriages and widow 
marriage, and thus cut himself adrift from the Hindu commu- 
nity. He surrendered the Yedas and the Upanishads and took 
a stand against all revelation, and at his Samaj, selections from 
Bible, the Koran, the Lendavesta and the Hindu Shastras 
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were impartially read. The pretensions of the Brahmos at this 
time were pretty high, for the aim they had in view was the 
founding of the future Church of India. For a time they 
achieved most remarkable results, for Samajes were started all 
over the Bengal Presidency and even in Madras and Bombay, 
and there was a rapid increase in their adherents, who again 
were of a class the most intelligent and the most educated, 
whilst the number of their secret sympathisers was very large. 
The minds of the educated classes were entirely unsettled at 
this period, and their reluctance to take part in idolatry and 
superstitions ceremonies, or to give a public adhesion to beliefs 
in which they had no faith was as great as their unwillingness 
to isolate themselves, and cut themselves off not only from 
their own community, but from all that was near and dear to 
them, which was the result of the acceptance of Christianity. 
Brahmoism offered a compromise, a half way resting house, 
where, without adopting an alien faith, a Hindu could repudiate 
observances that were obnoxious to him. But the very force 
that brought it into existence has very nearly destroyed it. 
Education and enlightenment forced certain persons even at 
the cost of social ostracism to enter its ranks, so as to be 
emancipated from the thraldom of idolatry, superstition, and 
caste restrictions, but times aie more advanced now, and sitting 
in his ancestral home, the educated Hindu is free to adopt as 
much or as little of Brahmoism as suits him, or to keep as much 
or as little of caste as he likes, so long as he does nothing to 
outrage public opinion. If however his heart craves for some-, 
thing higher and better, Brahmoism has nought It can give, for 
however much it may deny the fact, it appears in a garb .which 
is undoubtedly borrowed. It rejects revelation, but has, practi- 
cally accepted the Christian scriptures as its guide, and has 
drawn its moral precepts from them, copied its ritual and adopt- 
ed its fundamental principles. Except as regards the divinity 
of Christ, in respect to which divers and contradictory and most 
mystifying opinions are held, the Brahmo may well be mistaken 
for a Christian. He lives like a Christian, acts like a Oiiistiati, 
discourses and prays like a Christian, reads his Bible like a 
Christian, but unnecessarily wastes a good deal of his energy in 
piotesting that he is not a Christian Theism or Unitarianism, 
or call it what you will, has been no more a succesTs in India 
than it has been in England. It lias nothing distinctively its 
own to offer its votaries, and when it comes to the Hindu and 
asks him to cut himself adrift from his community, it receives 
the cold shoulder. It is now a spent force, as is evidenced by 
the fact that, so far as the member of its adherents is concerned 
it is according to the last Census at a standstill, whilst other 
communities are advancing in a greater ot lesser degree. 
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It IS a curious fact that another offshoot from Hinduism, 
which took its rise somewhat later than Brahmoism, but has 
a good deal in common with it as regards the principles on 
which it is founded, is progressing by leaps and bounds, and 
within the last ten years had increased its numbers by 70 per 
cent, and has now a following of 67,105 members. The 
Arya Samaj was founded by Dayanand Sarasvvati who died 
in 1883, having for the previous twenty years wandered about 
Upper India as a Sanyasi (religious mendicant) preaching 
against idolatry, caste, infant marriage, pilgrimages, the domi- 
nation of the priesthood, and the restraint on widow marriage, 
whilst he held up the Vedas as the only revelation and guide 
for mankind. Except that the Brahmos recognise no revela- 
tion, the other points also form part of their propaganda, 
and it is certainly curious that their progress should not be 
equally great. It is because they have the courage to carry 
into practise their convictions. By giving up caste they cut 
themselves off from the Hindu community, but the Aryas 
continue to remain within its fold, because though they loudly 
inveigh against caste and infant marriage, they look the courage 
to repudiate them in practise. Their crusade of destruction 
was very comprehensive in theory, but, as a matter of fact, it left 
Hinduism untouched in its most vital part, that is its social 
organisation. Not that the Arya h b, persona grata with the 
orthodox Hindu who has tried many a time and employed 
many a devise to be rid of him as an apostate, but he, not only 
metaphorically but sometimes literally, stands bludgeon in hand 
and challenges all and sundry to a deadly combat, and consi- 
dering that his Samaj contains some of the most intelligent and 
highly-cultivated men from the educated classes, he generally 
comes off victorious This bump of self-assertion on his part is 
most lughly developed, and is impartially directed against the 
orthodox Hindu, the Mahomedan and the Christian. But pro- 
bably it is this which constitutes his strength, for it has 
obliged him to create an organisation, which whilst it keeps 
the scattered*- units together enables him to carry on an 
extensive propaganda as a militant religion for bringing 
others to its fold. And has led him to initiate an elaborate 
scheme for the promotion of the temporal as well as tlie 
spiritual ‘interests of the community. Education, and espe- 
cially that of the weaker sex, is widely encouraged, orphan- 
ages have been opened out and the principle of co-operation 
extensively applied in starting banks, benefit societies, 
insurance companies and other commercial undertakings. 
But there ' seem to be indications that what has hitherto 
been a source of great strength may become to the Somaj 
the root of much mischief and danger, for the superabundant 
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energy of its members, in the absence of any contention 
with the outer world, finds vent in disputing with each other 
often on trivial matters, and as the Aryas are usually men 
of strong feelings and great earnestness their capacity for 
injuring each other and the cause in ‘which they are in- 
teiesled seem to be unlimited. 

But whilst the educated Hindu of Bengal ignores Brahmo- 
iam because of its inordinate capacity for destroying lime- 
honored beliefs and customs, without offering in return any- 
thing that is distinctively its own, it is not to be supposed he 
is any the better deposed towards Christianity ; from which 
there is much to be obtained, as it indicated by his own 
conduct in silently appropriating from it maxims and truths 
as a guide for his moral and spiritual life. At one time the 
general attitude towards the founder of this religion was one 
of uncompromising hostility as evidenced by the comparisons 
mostly unfavourable instituted between Him and the alleged 
incarnations of Hindu deities, but now the life and the work 
of Christ are not only spoken of with the greatest respect, 
but are freely utilised as illustrations of all that is pure and 
holy. And in another direction also a striking change is 
noticeable. 7'he first effect of edncation was to destroy a 
student’s faith in religion and lead him towards scepticism and 
atlicism, but now tlieie is a kind of revival of religious feeling, 
which is exhibited in a vaiiety of ways, but is chiefly charac- 
terised by an intense longing for a loftier ideal of G(^d and a 
purer ideal of morality. That this craving should find ex- 
pression in a revival of Hinduism which had been weighed 
and found wanting is due to a curious coml)ination of circum- 
stances. For some time past the conviction had been gaining 
ground, that the new order of things wherein a young man 
roamed about at large without religion and sometimes without 
morality, was not conducive to his individual welfare or that 
of the community of which he was a member. Just about 
this time European scholais of renown, as also the Theoso- 
phists, began to bestow unstinted praise on Hinduism, and to 
impress the world with the fact that it contains principles upon 
which a religion pure and noble could easily be constructed. 
And if we add to this the growing feeling of nationality 
which is the mainspiiiig of the conduct of the educated Hindu 
of to-day, urging him to look to his own country to satisfy 
all his requirements whether material or spiritual or social, 
we see clearly how it is that he re olved that this new religious 
force was to be evolved from Hinduism, battered and dis- 
credited though it be in its piesent form. Actuated with this 
feeling Young India launched himself before the world with 
an advertisement, “ Wanted! a religion for the educated Hindu, 
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adapted to his intellectuel attainments and not antagonistic 
with the present structure of society or repugnant to his feelings 
of patriotism ! ** The response received has been as prompt as 
it is varied in character. It has given an impetus to the 
Arya Samaj in the Punjab, and though in other parts of India 
within the last two decades, no great man has risen to found 
a new cult or a new sect, the inventive faculties and devotional 
instincts of many have been exercised in formulating certain 
articles of belief aud certain forms of ritual intended to create 
or stimulate a religious feivour. 

As may easily be surmised there is a complete absence of 
uniformity in this respect. The most incongruous creeds are 
fastened upon, and dogmas the most contradictory are believed 
in by one and the same person. Talk to an educated Hindu, 
and he will leave the impression on one individual that he is 
a Theosophist, on another that he is a Buddhist, on a third 
that he is a Vedantic Theist, on a fourth, a Vedantic Pantheist, 
and on a fifth that he is an Arya Samajist. The truth 
is, he is a jumble of all, for in the search of truth, or at least 
of anything that will satisfy his soul, he finds something in 
each that commends itself to his judgment, though taken as 
a whole these various sects, if I may so term them, are 
diametrically opposed to each other. The Hindu mind is 
restless and troubled, and has at present a vacuum which is 
ready to be filled in by ai»ything decently piesentable. Some 
there are who spend their lives in a state of suspended belief, 
others groping in the dark clutch at any straw that comes in 
their way. Orthodox Hinduism, the leligion of their fore- 
fathers can afford no relief, for the belief multiplicity of 
gods, and the practice of degrading and superstitious cere- 
monies is an insult to their cultivated minds. The day edu- 
cation on Western methods was introduced in our schools and 
colleges, Hindu orthodoxy was doomed. And what has fol- 
lowed is, unceitainty, chaos and even worse. A pious Hindu 
writing to a Missionary made the following pathetic complaint, 
■‘Your scientific education has made our children irreligious, 
“atheistic, agnostic. They have lost all fixity of character, 
“ You say you have given us light, but your light is worse 
*Mhan daikncss, We do not thank yon for it. Better far 
“that out* children should remain ignorant of your sciences, 
** but retain the simpie faith of tlieir ancestors than that they 
should know all the oiogies of the day, but tuio their backs 
“ upon religion and morality as mere rags and remnants of a 
“ superstitious age. From all right-minded people there can 
" be but one response to that — far better!^ 

The door towards orthodox Hinduism being barred, some- 
thing has to be found to replace it, and according to Rai Baha- 
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dur Baij Nath, the accomplished writer on Hinduism ancient 
and modern, the wisest and best infellects of the country are 
engaged in trying to solve this problem. Some recommend 
a return to purer forms of worship and the elimination from 
Hinduism of all accretion due to Superstition or later 
innovation. The lives of the gods and heroes of the Hindu 
pantheon are being carefully scrutinised to find out which 
portion of them is based upr)n fact and tiuth, and which upon 
fiction, and how far they can furnish ideals for modern Indians 
to follow. Every year large numbers of Hindus meet in 
social and religious conferences to discuss their social and 
religious institutions with reference to the more authentic teach- 
ings of their religion, and a general revival of Hinduism is 
seen almost everywhere in India, threatening in some cases to 
slide back into superstitions which it is aiming to remove. A 
religious revival is by no means unknown in Eurepean countries 
but it is always connected with and promoted by the adherents 
of a particuiar sect who try to stimulate the flagging zeal of 
their followers by eloquent addresses and lectures or stirring 
appeals in writing. The object s to promote spirituality by 
depicting in glowing colours the evils of worldiness. But the 
dogmas of religion are never touche*^, nor is the faith of those 
who are the subject of this revival, shaken as regards them 
ever so slightly, or modified in any way And it would indeed 
be c )nsidered a very curious revival if it had for its object 
the quest after suitable dogmas to be extracted out of a 
religi(.n that taken as a whole had been condemned. But this 
is precisely what the Hindu revival is. It is a frenzied attempt 
on the part of honest and well-meaning men to carve out a 
new religion for themselves from the ruins of one which 
tottering with old age and decay now lies prostrate in the dust, 
as least so far as they are concerned. 

In his search after a new religion no common, welUorganised 
and united effort is made, but each one has his own particuiar 
theory or hobby which he rides to death. One goes in one 
direction and another in an oppposite direction, avithout having 
the f^ntest idea whither they are bound, or why they have 
selected that particular road. I noticed the other day iti a 
Calcutta Journal, edited by a Hindu, that there aie plenty pf 
young men to be found in the streets of Calcutta who are 
fully equipped with long hair and a pocket edition of the 
sacred Gita, of which in all probability they know no more 
than a few verses, who go about preaching a cult, the cardinal 
principle of which is to have a thorough contempt for every- 
thing Western and an equally thorough admiration for every- 
thing Hindu. This is a phase of Hindu revival which will be 
noticed further on, for perhaps its votaries are larger in 
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number than those of an}?, other cult, or at all events have 
more to say for themselves than the otheis. Within the short 
compass of this article it would be impossible to make even 
a passing' allusion to the various cults that have been started 
or of the individuals whose names they bear. The number 
of Swamis that have come into existence is wonderful and 
each has his own following, the number of which is in pro- 
portion to his reputed sanctity or learning or the fiery elo- 
quence he possesses. Wiiat are the specific dogmas taught 
by each, and how far they differ from each other, life is too 
short to enable one to ascertain, and it would be a gross 
libel on the devoted followers of each of tliese leaders of 
religious thought, to charge them with having engaged in a 
long and painful process of inquiiy and investigation, till at 
last they emerged triumphant witl) a full compiehension of 
the meaning of their teachar and of the drift of the doctrines 
preached by him. But probably the less a man knows or 
understands the doctrines and dogmas of his spiritual guide, 
the more devoted he is likely to be as a follower, and very 
possibly it is the recognition of this principle that leads these 
worthy gentlemen so to clothe their ideas as to defy a man 
of average intelligence to guess what they are aiming at, or to 
resort to the use of terms so abstruse and learned, and to 
expound doctrines so complicated that though reflecting much 
credit on their intellectual and inventive powers certainly leave 
their disciples in a state of extreme perplexity and doubt. 
That notwithstanding this each Swami has a devoted following 
is only proof of the fact that the educated Hindu is really in 
earnest in the quest of some creed, and that he is ready to 
snap at anything, whether he understands it or not, so long 
as it is preached and expounded by one of his own l eople. 

But it is not only in Bengal that the minds of the educated 
classes are unsettled and they are found either lushing after 
a phantom, or holding views the incongruity of which is patent 
to all but the unfortunate individual concerned. The Advocate 
a tri- weekly J<^urnal published in Lucknow is the exponent 
of Hindu thought in North India, and is edited by a man 
universally respected for his high character and freedom from 
cant. 

In a recent article entitled Incongruous Creeds he 
depicts a picture of the intellectual Hindu which is as staitling 
as it is amusing. Every man,” says he, may be left to his 
own faith, but whatever else it may be, it should at least be 
** definite and consistent. Let each man trust his own 
** Inspiration, Reason, or any Light that may have been 
vouchsafed to him. But it is essential that he should know 
his own mind, that in fact he should have a faith, and not 
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an tnconffruous jumble of Faiths. We are afraid we discover 
from many signs of the times, the growth of a class of 
men who talk much about religion, but who can have hardly 
“ any definite conviction. We do not refer to the very subtle 
“ inaccuracies, the slight unnoticed differences of a creed, 
or those unavoidable contradictions which appear in notions 
** of Godhead and inhuman views of the ways of God to 
“ man. What we mean is that there are growing up amongst 
•‘us men whose creed is a manifest jumble, who cherish, 
unconsciously no doubt contradictory ideas on the broadest 
of questions.” The writer then passes in review the 
Theosophist, tlie Buddhist, the Aryr Samajist and the Vedan- 
tist, criticising each in turn and pointing out the inconsisten- 
cies of each. This is all very well and no doubt all very 
true, and only shows how easy it is to assume the r 61 e of a 
Clitic, but when we come to that portion of the article where 
he takes up the role of one who has a panacea teady at hand 
to provide against all the'^e evils and which would wipe out 
all the blots in the religious attitude of the educated Hindu, 
he shows how ludicrously barren are his ideas, and that the 
man who gives up orthodox Hinduism is at his wit’s end to 
discover something to substitute in place of it. If the 
Hindu/* says the writer, “ knows his own position, his sheet- 
“ anchor is not this or that book, nor this or that philosophy, 
“ nor this or that code of etl ics, but the spiritual experiences 
“ of his co-religionists, of Sadhus in particular, There is 
“ never a firmer or more reliable basis than that of facts. It 
“ is the simple truth that there is an immense and ever-growing 
mass of spiritual facts, manifestations of the Divine Will, 
*' which prove conclusively that the Hindu is at least one of 
“ those who knows how to approach the deity and obtain his 
“ favour. There is no reason for him then to be chameleon- 
“ like in his professions of convictions, or to seek added 
•‘ dignity from fresh labels which can only confuse him and 
perplex others.” Here again is a jumble of words not 
very intelligible. Anyhow the world would certaiinly become 
a more lively place to live in than It is now, if each man 
weie to select his own Sadhu (a religious devotee) for a guide 
and regulate his conduct by the experiences of this prototype,. 
The annals of the Courts of Justice afford some very edifying 
reading of the character and conduct of these Sadhus, though 
no doubt there are some who lead a life free from reproach. 
But the spectacle of millions of people in search of an 
irreproachable Sadhu seems to be no more practicable or 
profitable than their .setting at his feet to learn ‘ from his 
experiences how to shape their own line of conduct in this 
life, or make due preparation for the life that is to follow. 
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That orthodox Hinduism has had its day is now admitted 
at all hands, as also the fact that, the larger the number of 
the people that are being educated the greater will be the 
addition to those who now eschew the religion of their 
forefathers. That being so, what do the terms ** Hindu 
Renaissance ” or Revival of Hinduism '' mean, of which we 
hear so much as being countenanced by the educated classes. 
It may sound somewhat strange^ but these terms have really 
a significance quite apart from the religious aspect of the 
question. When a person leaves the ranks of Hindu ortho- 
doxy and pins his faith to Theosophy or Buddhism or Vedant- 
ism or any of the new cults which have sprung up, and which 
are really poles apart from conservative Hinduism, it is a 
contradiction in terms to say that he has gone in for a revival 
of the Hindu religion. He has really destroyed Hinduism 
properly so called and has put in its place something which 
is antagonistic to it. What then is tin's Hindu RenaisS'^nce 
and why is it so called? It is the name given to a feeling 
which has been generated of late to discard everything Western 
and return to everything Eastern, with certain very signi- 
ficant limitations. There were at one time two well-defined 
forces at woik, the one was an intense admiration for every- 
thing European, which for a time carried all before it, but 
has now had to give way to the other and counteracting force, 
vw., a predeliction for everything Eastern, never mind, whether 
having regard to merit, it is to be preferred or not. And it 
would seem that thoughtful Hindus deprecate and deplore 
the one attitude just as much as the otlier, influenced as the 
one is by an unreasoning prejudice, and the other by a sudden 
accession of fanaticism. And heie I will again let a Hindu 
writer speak for himself and his friends, so as to avoid the 
imputation which could easily be brought against an outsider 
of having misunderstood those with whom he may be supposed 
not to belli sympnthy. In the Bengalee of Calcutta appeared 
sometime ago an excellent article entitled ^'Hindii Renaissance,*’ 
and the writeY after referring to the disorganised elements of 
Hindu social life, goes on to say : — « 

^ The progress of English education, the advent of the 
materialistic thought of the West, had routed the antient 
Hindu leligious and social idea.s, and at one time in the no 
** very distant past, it was the fashion among our young men 
** to profess a profound contempt for everything which was 
Hindu in its origin, and to profess an equally exaggerated 
admiration for everything which came from Europe. Both 
** the contempt and the admiration were uineasoning The 
young Hindus of those days could not adduce any reasons 
•' for either. They were drunk with the new ideas impoited 
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** from the West, and in their inebriation, the respect due to 
tlic grand part of their race, thb admiration due to the 
acute reasoning of the wise of old were lost sight of| and 
'' it became the fashion among them to speak with super- 
** cillious contempt of institutions and rites of the rationale 
of which they knew nothing, and could know nothing 
on account of their defective education. And in proportion 
** to this contempt of everything Hindu was their admiration 
“ for everything European. After a time, however, came 
the reaction. And now we are running into the opposite 
extreme of admiring everything that is Hindu and of 
“ despising everything that is European. And our present 
admiration and our present contempt are equally unreasoii- 
ing. It seems that we ate not piepared to do anything 
** by halves, and it is so because we cannot divest our- 
selves of a gross superstition which has almost become 
to us as a second nature. And if we are wise it is time for 
us to substitute for this superstition a calm and reasoning 
“ frame of mind which alone constitutes that tolerance which 
is the first essential towards real progress. The fermentation 
** which we have spoken of as now happening in Hindu 
“ society is the result of these two conflicting forces of 
“ action and reaction, vis*, the past exaggerated admiration 
for everything European and the present equally exaggerated 
Contempt. And this fermentation, this war of two contrary 
forces is best typified by what is called the revival of 
“ Hinduism, which is just now going on among us.*' 

Now how are we to account for this sudden and rapid 
change ? Why is it, to use the words of Mr. Baij Nath 
quoted above, that the attention of the wisest and best 
intellects of the country has been suddenly directed towards 
examining the lives of the gods and heroes of the Hindu 
pantlieon to the end tliat by a process of elimination it may 
be discovered how much or how little of the teaching of 
Hindu orthodoxy can be retained for the purpose of providing 
a new cieed to the educated classes. No doub^ the spectacle 
of Yowng India roaming about without religion and without 
the restraints depending theieon, exeicised the minds of pious 
Hindus, and very possibly there are a good many who like 
the author of “Hinduism Antient and Modern/’ believe 
that the Vedantic ideal of religion is based on a deep con- 
viction that it has always been liie religion of not only the 
hermit or the recluse, but of the wisest and the best men of 
India engaged in the busiest affairs of life, as well as of the 
wisest and the best of other countries also. Hut for all that, 
there are good grounds for the belief that the sudden popu- 
larity of Vedantism had its origin in, or at least that it wax 
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materially furthered by , the new-born idea, patriotism, which 
deprecated a resort to things foreign when a want could as 
well be supplied by things indigenous. It had become the 
fashion, once upon a time, for Indian ladies of the advanced 
school in Bengal ' to adopt European dress. The llbert 
Bill hurt their susceptibilities, and they discarded foreign attire 
as a protest to the unfairness and injustice to which, in their 
eyes, the Indian nation had been subjected. The Indian 
National Congress was similarly the outcome of a feeling 
that the foreign lulers did not possess an adequate knowledge 
of the wants and aspirations of the people, nor had they 
any sympathy for them. A wave of patriotic feeling 

seems to have swept over the people and influenced not 
only their social and national life but also their religious 
life. Why become converts to Christianity, and for the 
matter of that why join the Brahmos, when the eftect 

of both was a total dissociation from the society of friends 
and relatives? Why not try to find out, nearer hmne, 

something that would satisfy either their souls or their in- 
tellect and prevent the breach in social and family life ? 
Thus it was that the reaction set in to which reference has 
been made above, and everything European began to be 
tabooed. If the worship of the gods and goddesses of the 
Hindu pantheon was repellent, it was discovered, with satis- 
faction, that in the Vedas which are a portion of their sacied 
writings, there is inculcated a monotheism in comparison to 
which, its advisers say every other religion, no matter how 
spiritual, seems more or less idolatrous. It i'^ true the Vedantic 
Philosophy was somewhat complicated and abstruse and far 
above the level of the average intellect, but what mattered 
that, when it could enable the educated Hindu to gratify his 
patriotism in that it formed part of the religion of the land 
which, in a fit of ill humour, he had condemned and rejected. 
That there was some extra pious reason, apait fiom the merits 
of the Vedas that obtained for them popular favour is evident 
from the fact %that Rajah Ram Mohun Roy almost a century 
ago drew from them the ideal of an impeiial deity and had 
hoped to lay on them a foundation of a new and purified 
rieligion for the Hindus, but signally failed in the attempt, for 
the orthodox section of the community looked askance at 
him, and Keshnb Chunder Sen who succeeded him as a re- 
former practically denied to these ancient writings the status 
of revealed .scriptures. In fact they were more or less neglected, 
till the patriotic graduate incensed with, or disappointed with 
things European, turned to them again as a last resource. 
And this change of attitude culminated in the latter days of 
the last century in the curious spectacle of Maharajahs and 
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Rajahs walking with bare feet in thj/s streets of Delhi whilst the 
Vedas were being carried in procession with a great deal of 
pomp and ceremonial. 

Granted that the Vedas now hold a pre-eminent place in 
the estimation of the educated Hindu and are a lamp for his 
eyes and a guide to his feet, it would nevertheless be a mistake 
to suppose that the general tenor of his life has been 
materially effected thereby. There is a great deal more talk 
about the tran.scendental merit of these antient writings, than 
any attempt made to follow the precepts to be found therein. 
The very same individual who is ready to pin his faith in the 
Vedas, which are strictly monotheistic in their tendency, will 
sometimes be found doing reverence to the incarnations of 
the deity found in later writings. At all events he will raise 
no objection to the members of his family believing anything 
and everything they please and will wink at the practice of 
the most superstitious rites and ceremonies for which no 
sanction is given in the book of his choice. It furnishes him 
with certain articles of faith to which he accords a mental 
assent, and there the matter ends, but his every-day life is 
regulated by rules which are utterly antagonistic to the 
precepts found therein. With the Hindus the social life is 
intimately associated with the religious life, but though the 
earlier Vedas are clear in their teaching as regards caste, 
infant marriage, widow-mat liage and such like, absolutely no 
heed is paid to this, and tlie Vedantist is as abject a slave as 
his orthodox brolhei to customs, which be is leady to admit, 
are most objectionable accretions to the purity and the sim- 
plicity of the religious and social piacticcs of the antient 
Aryans. If in defiance of the mles of popular Hinduism he 
cats fot bidden food or eats in the company of those outside 
his caste, he does so more with the object of gratil>iiig bis 
animal nature, than with any desiie to confoim to habits 
which find sanction in the Vedas. For the seU-same individual 
will sit calmly by and see his friend and neighbour outcasted 
foi having crossed the seas in the pursuit of eckication, though 
duriivg his absence he may have avoided animal food and 
spiiitufius drinks altogether. 

In Mr. Baij Nath we have an ardent Vedantist and a iDOht 
active social leformer; he has besides spent six* months in 
travelling in Europe. He admits caste was unknowm in 
ancient India, he deplores the evils that it gives rise to in 
modern India, and he longs for a return “to the golden age 
when there was no caste and when everybody was a Brahmana 
with asceticism and knowledge of truth for his' sole duties.^’ 
But what is his own contribution towards the return to this 
golden age ? Is it to solemnly impress upon the educated 
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classes the desirability of, breaking down the barriers which 
separate one caste from another, and to enforce these precepts 
by his personal example of association and sympathy with 
those out*iide his own community ? Nothing like it, for the 
utmost he can say, and the furthest he can go, is to advise 
a beginning in the shape of a gradual fusion of such of the 
minor divisir)ns of a caste as admit of such a fu>iion.” Whilst 
District Judge of Gorakhpore he was a guest at a public 
entertainment on the occasion of the opening of a branch 
railway to Benare‘^, and according to a pre-arianged plan he 
put in an appearance just when the speeches commenced, and 
with much difficulty was persuaded to accept a bottle of 
lemonade. But the absurdity of this proceeding was mani- 
fested in that he had as his next neighbf)ur another Distiict 
Jud^e, and of a higher caste than himself, who is neither an 
aident social reformer, nor has devoted his energies in writing 
panegyrics on Vedantism, and who had heartily partaken of 
the good things that were provided. Here we have two 
different types of men, the one rejoicing in a new-born faith 
and newly-acquired piinciples, most excellent in themselves, 
but lacking the courage to put these principles into practice; 
the other disgusted with the objectionable customs with which 
Hindu social life is hedged in at present, and quietly discard- 
ing them withrmt making any sptcial fuss about the principles 
that led him to do so. The man who professes most is 
not the man who practises most. He means to be honest anti 
straightforward, but his good intentions aie choked by 
circumstances over which he has no control. He is afraid to 
hurt the susceptibilities of his fiiends or to bieak away from 
them altogether, which in many instances would be ti‘e result 
of his carrying his principles into practice. Of a like nature 
is his attitude as regards other social questions. The Vedas 
assign to women a postion higher than they hold at present, 
for in antient limes they were treated not as inferior but 
equal to men. Early marriage receives no sanction therein, 
tv r was there a<iy restiiction placed on widow marriage. But 
the most devoted and pious of Hindu revivalist*?, who# have 
discovered a priceless treasure in the Veda.s, will not so much 
as.move their finger to discountenance or minimise what they 
admit are evils, but which they confess by their actions, if 
not in words that they are powerless to contend against. 

What then is the sum total of the Hindu revival which is 
the result of the religious aspirations of the educated classes 
of to-day? To put it concisely, a belief in a multiplicity of 
g' ds is discountenanced, and the practice of rites and ceremonies 
more or less superstitious is condemned. As a necessary 
corolary the bu of the Hindu scriptures, and with some 
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the whole of them, are denied the position of inspired writings, 
And for this has been substituted lomething which it would 
be difficult to describe, for it may literally be said there are 
no persons, to be found anywhere holding identical views. 
So far, however, we are certain that the’ Hindu revival has 
not taken away a much valued privilege that was allowed to 
its votaries by orthodox Hinduism, and that is a considerable 
latitude as to what they were to believe or not to believe. If 
therefore I were to give to tlie new faith, substituted for the 
old, the name of Vedanti>*m or Neo-Hinduism I feci I would 
be doing no injustice to the other cults which, called by other 
names, have a following of their own but in a greater or lesser 
degree have the Vedas as their basis. And indeed neither 
Vedantism nor Neo-Hinduism represent any paiticular faith 
which can be strictly and ligidly defined as made up of any 
particular dogmas. The other day on seeking some inform- 
ation on this subject from one whmn 1 reckoned as an authority, 
1 was cuitly informed I might speak to a hundred persons 
who call themselves Vedantists and find tiiey differed from 
each other on material points, and as to Neo-Hinduism it 
might mean anything or nothing. I am afraid there is con- 
siderable truth in this somewhat frank and compiehensivc 
statement. But tliis at any rate is clear that one of the pi o- 
minent features of this revival is a substitution of monotheism 
for polytheism. Now so far as the monotheism of the Vedan- 
tist is concerned it is not an easy thing to understand, for we 
find him paying homage to a deity which he himself admits 
is incapable of definition. He, it is said, is best desetibed 
by a negation of qualities rather than by the possession of 
certain well-known attributes. He is witliout form and is the 
most abstract of entitles, and withal the essence of all things — 
the Infinite wisdom and Infinite bliss. And as to the world it is 
all illusion. The fact is that, the Vedanta is not a religion but a 
philosophy and is not only incomprehensible to the ordinaiy 
mind, but, however much it may flatter the intellect of the 
person who thinks he understands it, will Qiever satisfy the 
craving of his heart. His heart craves for sympathy for 
fellowship, for love such as a father shows his son ; and for 
a direct response to his appeal whether it be for daily bread, 
relief from affliction, or a mastery over temptation. But *of 
all this the Vedantic god has nought to give. Vedantism 
is a religion admirably suited fur the Yogi who has retired 
from the world and abjured its pomps and vanities, and cut 
off the hundred and one ties which draw him towards it. It 
cannot be a religion for those who are in the world and of it. 
It will not do to call the woild an illusion and yet be engaged 
in a feverish struggle, for wealth and honor and the pleasures 
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of life. Then again the religion of the Vedanta in its ideal 
transcendentalism is not for the uncultured and the unthink- 
ing, and millions of men who are unable to (urasp its intri- 
cacies will have to do witliout it. Finally where Vedantism 
signally fails as a religion is in the absence of any scheme for 
the moral redemption of mankind. It practically divorces 
action from belief, and fails to touch the conscience of man- 
kind. Has an individual obtained a correct conception of 
duty, if so he is a tiue Vedantist, never mind, whether he 
regulates or not his daily life according to what his conscience 
tells him is the right thing to do. As Sir Alfred Lyall, who is 
much in sympathy with the higher Hinduism, remarks, Sal- 
vation comes not by righteouness, but by knowledge; not by 
the casting out of sin, though there is a longing to be deli- 
vered from it, but by emerging out of ignorance.'* 

Such is the newly-acquired faith of the Hindu. That, in 
its way it has exeicised an influence for good on the educated 
classes cannot be denied. It has turned the tide of irreligion, 
agnosticism and atheism, and has checked ti^e utter demorali- 
sation that was attendant thereon. I am assured, by those 
who may be credited with possessing the most reliable infoira- 
ation on the subject, that the educated young man of to-day 
is more serious and steady in his behaviour, more moral, and 
more spiritually-minded than that of a preceding generation, 
when religion of any kind was at a disc'*unt. Probably the 
estimate is correct, but the question arises whether this newly- 
acquired faith possesses such intiinsic merits as are likely to 
ensure its permanence and piogre.^^s. The foiegoing remaiks 
seem to afford ground for great doubt in this lespect, and the 
probability is that the good sense and intelligence of the 
educated classes will in course of time lead them to entertain 
a similar opinion. 


Alfred Nundy. 



Art. XIL— a TRAINING-SHIP INSTITUTION. 

N early four years ago a young lad, belonging to the 
domiciled community appealed to me for help to get him 
into a situation whereby he could earn his living. He was 
sixteen years of age, well built, well mannered, and fairly well 
educated for his years. In the course of conversation I happened 
to ask if he would not care to go to sea as an apprentice. He said 
he would be delighted to do so. but when he tried to get a ship 

he had been told that being only a d d half-caste, he w^>uld 

have to ship on ih i same footing as a la>car, or not at all. His 
rejection, for this reason, took place at the Calcutta Shipping 
Ofiice, when a Commander willing to ship the boy, had taken 
him for the purpose of signing articles. On making enquiry 
I found the statement of the lad to be quite correct. The 
authorities at the Shipping Office read the provisions of the 
Merchant M irine Act as prohibiting lads of the domiciled 
community, however well qualified they might be otherwise, fn^m 
being shipped on the same footing as Biitish apprentices. 
Knowing that great complaints weie beirjg made at home le- 
garding the dearth of b'>ys for the sea, and that the President of 
the Board of Trade had stated, in a speech, that the scarcity of 
Biitish seamen was getting to be so acute, that in the event of 
a Naval War, he was afraid our merchant vessels would have to 
be entirely manned by foreigners, I ventured to send to him a 
statement of how the case st‘»od here. Then, briefly, what 
happened was this : the Bi^ard of Trade communicated with the 
India Office ; the India Office communicated with the Govern- 
ment of India, and then His Excellency the Viceroy sent down 
tlie papers to the Bengal Government and asked for a report on 
the whole question After realising the situation, Lord Curzon 
quickly put matters right by declaring that the local authorities 
hrid been misinterpietmg the Act, and by oidering, that hence- 
f )rth tio barrier shoiihJ be raised against any Eumsian,^ other- 
wise qiiaJified, from being shipped on board a merchant vessel 
on the same footing as Biitish sailois. This took place about 
two years ago, and since the door has been opened to this class 
of employment an iiicreasing number of the men land lads 
belmiging to the domiciled community are availing themselves 
of the opportunity of going to sea. 

I may mention with refeience to tlie boy spoken of at the 
beginning of this paper, that a kindly American Captain allowed 
him to go on board his vessel as a .stowaway, with instruc- 


* I use die * ** Eu'asUn” in this paper in uo other ^ense than in ii» very 

convenient and st>ictly ethmdogical significance. 
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tinns to make his appearance on deck after the vessel got clear 
of her pilot. The boy prAved a most useful fellow during the 
voyage. On his arrival at New York, he shipped on board a 
United States battle-ship, went through the Spanish-American 
wars with credit, and when last I heard of him, he was a lead- 
ing gunner on board a cruiser. 

In the belief that plenty more raw material, like this lad, 
existed amongst the Eurasian poor and only needed a little 
kindly fostering care and training to fit them for being useful to 
themselves and to their country, instead of growing up to swell 
the ranks of loaferdom, already too full, a provisional Com- 
mittee was formed to consider the question (not for the first 
time) of prom'^ting a Training-Ship Institution for the Hughli 
where the homeless and destitute boj^s of the Eurasian class 
could get their feet planted on the first rung of the ladder up 
which they could climb into useful citizenship. The Committee 
had several interviews with the late Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, Sir John Woodburn, on the subject. He was warmly 
sympatlietic in favour of any practicable scheme that could be 
formulated, and he asked that the proposals of the Committee 
should be placed before his Government in an official manner. 
This was done in May last year. The Memorial related the 
history of all the previous efforts that had been made towards 
providing a sea-training for the destitute lads referred to, from 
the time, in 1827, when the Calcutta Apprenticing Society 
purchased a vessel as a Marine School for the boys, then desig- 
nated Indo-Britons, up to the time of the present movement. 
The vessel of 1827 proved to be a bad speculation. She was 
old and unsound and had to be sold in the following year for 
Rs. 4,000. The younger boys were sent to the Orphan and 
Free Schools, and the older ones were provided for on board 
the pilot and other vessels of the port. The Report of the 
Apprenticing Society of the time says that of all the schemes 
tried for the purpose of helping the lads, the Martne School zoas 
the one that seemed likely to answer. Since 1827, and at various 
intervals, th(\ Training Vessel Scheme has been brought before 
the notice of the Government. In 1891 The Pciuperism 
Committee ’* nominated by the Government considered amongst 
other question. “ What openings for the employtnent of poor 
Whites and Eurasians can be enlarged, what new ones developed^ 
and what present disabilities can be wholly or pat Hally removed!* 
That Committee submitted in their Report a scheme for a 
training-ship, but Sir Charles Elliott, then Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, after consultation with experienced men connected 
with the shipping trade and also with the Port Officer, came to 
the conclusion that it was doubtful whether employment could 
subsequently be found for the boys after they had received 
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their training, and so he vetoed the scheme, but added, in his 
lesolution, on the subject, " It must *be confessed that the out- 
look does not seem v^ry promising, but if the training can be 
cheaply given, it might be wofth while to try the experiment" The 
lapse of a dozen years has entirel}' changed’the aspect of afiPairs. 
Tlie embargo has been taken off, and the lads, if willing and other- 
wise qualified, are now free to ship as British apprentices. 

The late President of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Sir 
Montagu Turner, gave his unqualified approval to the scheme, 
and the present President is heartily in favour of any f easible 
plan that can be devised for helping the lads to get an uplift 
in life. The Conseivator of the Port, and the Merchant 
Shipping Commandeis frequenting Calcutta, also expressed 
their approval of a Training-Ship Institution. The scheme 
put before the Government of Bengal in the Memorial was 
modelled after the numerous Institutions of a similar nature, 
now riding in British waters. It was proposed that an old 
battle-ship should be obtained from the British Admiralty, 
and that the vessel should be fitted up and furnished for, say, 
four hundred hoys, by monej^ obtained through public 
subscription ; that the Government should give a capitation 
grant for each boy similar to the sum which the Home 
Government give annually for each lad on board the Training- 
Ships in British rivers, the balance required fur the upkeep 
of the vessel being defrayed b)' public subscription in India. 
The Institution was to be managed by a large and representa- 
tive Committee taken from high official, professional and 
commercial ciicles, all subject to the control of the Govern- 
ment. The capitation grant suggested was Rs. i8o per boy 
per annum, as against R^. 234 which the Government pay at 
home. Two of the Committee went to London and inter- 
viewed tlie First Lord of the Admiralty on the subject. Lord 
Selborne was most cordial and sympathetic. He said there 
was plenty of employment ready for the boys, and suggested 
that they should be trained for filling the artisan posts on 
board the war sliips. He wanted atmourersjp blacksmiths, 
carpenters, coopeis, painters, plumbers, sailmakers, ship- 
wrights, Stockers, domestics, ships stewards and members of 
other crafts required on board the ships. This suggestio,n 
of his Lordship was coidialiy accepted by the deputation. 
He likewise promised that we would get an r)ld battle-ship on 
the easiest terms on which any similar vessel had ever been 
given, whenever a responsible Committee were ready to receive 
it. This meant practically a free gift, for it was ascertained 
that the Mars ” had been given as a loan ^ some thirty years 
ago to the Dundee Training-Ship Institution, and she has 
been there, as a loan, ever since. 
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When the deputation were in London the reply of the Bengal 
Government to the Memorial of the provisional Committee was 
received. In brief while earnestly sympathising with the ob- 
ject aimed at the reply went on to state that the money consi- 
deration alone — the large annual grant suggested — would 
prevent the Government from entertaining the idea of a Train- 
ing-Vessel on the Hughli, but His Honor the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, the late Sir John Woodburn, suggested as an alternative 
scheme, that the Committee should direct their efforts to see if 
it would not be possible to get selected boys sent home to some 
of the Training-Vessels already in existence — a plan which he 
thought would, in the end, be very much better for the lads 
themselves, as on board of a ship in British waters and in a 
temperate climate, a boy would receive a better training, and, 
at the same time, be endowed with a better physical outfit, 
than he would be likely to receive on board a ship in the 
Hughli, and in a tropical climate. His Honor hinted that if 
such a plan as he suggested were put into operation, the 
Government would not be slow to lend a helping hand. Act- 
ing on Sir John Woodburn’s suggestion, the deputation in 
London, interviewed the Head of the Navy Recruiting Depait- 
raent and the Marine Society. They then sepirated, in order 
to save time, and to cover as much ground as possible, and 
individually visited some of the Training-Vessels around the 
British coasts. The result has been to entirely confirm the 
wisdom of the suggestion of the late Lieutenant-Governor 
and the Committee are now formulating a scheme for sending, 
as an experimental measure, a number of selected boys home 
to one of the Training-Ships whose Captain has cheeifully 
undertaken to see that the lads will receive every fairplay and 
attention during their trailing time, and eveiy encouragement 
to make the most of their oppoitunitics. 

There are about 90,000 persons belonging to the domiciled 
community in India, and the poor amongst them have, up to 
recent times, received much less consideration at the hands of 
their European kith and kin in the way of kindly help and 
educational facilities, than have been provided by Missionary 
societies for what they term the heathen'* in India A better 
State of things has now spiung into existence. The various 
societies ^throughout India, into which the members of the 
domiciled community have organised themselves, are awake 
with life, and the Association in Calcutta already shows a good 
record of work done in helping the poor belonging to their 
own Older. 

The splendid work commenced at Kalimpong by the Rev. 
J. A. Graham, in connection with the Colonial Homes, is 
another example of the living interest that is being taken in 
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the orphaned and the destitute children among the Eurasian 
poor, nor must I omit to mention *tl>e American Methodist 
Episcopal Missionaries as being in the forefront of tliose reli- 
gious bodies who are caring for the highest well being ol the 
class referred to. 

The Eurasians in India deserve well at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment and of the Europeans in the Empire. The qualities of 
character which we sometimes deplore amongst them are 
largely the result of long hereditary surroundings, and would 
gradually disappear under better environments. It has long 
been a puzzle to the Government of India what to do with the 
Eurasian poor and how to provide them with suitable means 
of earning their livelihood. As a modest contribution towards 
the solution of the problem, we propose opening the door 
to allow the suitable amongst the poor bo}'s being sent to 
Training Ships at home to be turned out into well-equipped 
artisans or sailors, according to preference. 

A disciplinary tiaining of the kind proposed would improve 
the stamina of the body and all else within it, and put the lad 
in the way of being a ciedit to himself and his countiy. The 
Government have already hinted that they are willing to do 
their part when the scheme is matured. 

This paper is written in the hope that the public will not be 
slow to provide wliatever else may be required to make the first 
experiment a complete success. 


James Luke. 



Art. XIII.— the MUD-BANKS OFF THE MALABAR 

COAST. 

T he unusually heavy floods last year on the West Coast 
caused by the almost unprecedented S. W. monsoon 
rains have wrought an amount of havoc which is simply 
appalling. Not to speak of the several lives swept away, 
the value of property lost, in crops, cattle, houses and timber, 
amounts to “ over a lakh of rupees.’* All this but represents 
the devastation on terra firma. On the sea adjoining, the 
ravages of the monsoon have even been worse. In addition 
to storms, cyclones and other meteorological disturbances 
which are common enough, it has produced a disaster of 
much more serious significance — far more intense and lasting 
in effects, in fact, than all the abovementioned put together. 
1 refer to the recent sliifting of the mud-bank off Alleppey in 
the Native State of Travancore. 

The mud-bank is a curious phenomenon of nature peculiar 
to this land cf curiosities — the West Coast of tlie Sf>uth Indian 
peninsula, and its value lies in ensuring in the heaviest of mon- 
soons, safe harbours of refuge for ships on the open coast. It 
is a characteristic shoal-bank consisting of a kind of soft, 
unctuous mud which rises from the bottom of the sea and, 
dispersing itself in the water, effectually stills the raging surf 
and presents, irrespective of the weather all the year round, a 
safe roadstead called '^mud-bay” by the pioneers of commerce 
on this coast. There are four such banks as yet discovyed, doing 
duty for harbours, so to speak, off Quilandy, Calicut, Narakal 
and Alleppey which have enabled, — in the absence of natural 
harbours and in spite of the exceptionally squally season this 
coast in the monsoon season, — fmeigners to visit Malabar and 
export her products to the West, at least from the times of 
Solomon onwards. Likewise, tradition says, Vasco Da Gama 
who has givenc to Calicut the distinction of being the first 
Indian port visited by modern European nations owed the 
protection of his fleet tlirough the monsoon of 1498 to the 
bank in the Quilandy offing. 

Alleppey known always as the premier port in the prospe- 
rous State of Travancore owes its reputation chiefly to the 
never-failing shipping facilities afforded by the mud«bank of from 
6 to 9 feet which extended until a few days back, about 
miles off shore, 9® 29' 48" N. Lat. and 76® 18' 44® E. Long. 
During the monsoon while the surf broke boisterously on the 
shore to the north and the sea outside raged white with foam, 
Alleppey presented an expense of smooth water in the outer 
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rim of which slups could conveniently ride and load and dis- 
chaige cargo in 45^ fathoms with much less risk than at any 
other point on this coast. Sometimes when the monso >n 
rendered the port of Cochin unapproachable the difficulty could 
be got over by the vessel touching aiid unloading at Alleppey 
which enjoys inshore water-communication with the former 
place. In const quence Alleppey has always carried on a very 
considerable trade in teakwood, pepper, coir and betel-nut. 
Recently, however, the inucl-bAnk which hitheito held out all 
the advantages of ai» excellent harbour and made this port so 
very attractive to shii)ping and thus helped in building it up 
into an emporium, one of the oldest in this part of the world, 
appears to have, partially, at all events, shifted to about twelve 
miles south near a village called Puracand. Thus Nature has 
snatched off one of the best advantages with which she had 
endowed Alleppey, witli the inevitable result that the town is 
now face to face with a south-ward diversion of its trade, and 
its time-honoured commercial eminence stands doomed — at 
least for the time being. I take care to add the qualifying 
phrase, seeing that quite possibly the operation of natutal 
forces similar to those which have now carried <>ff the mud- 
bank may, at some future time, move it back to its original 
site and leave Alleppey in statu quo ante. Speculation apart, 
the occurrence in question is certainly a serious economic 
disaster to this unfortunate town and indirectly to Tiavancore. 

The nature of the phenomenon connected with the appear- 
ance, disappearance and shifting of these mud-banks is a 
subject which has not, as yet, been exhaustively investigated 
and the question may be regarded as still sub-judice. 

The mud-banks are formed, it is said, by the action of sub- 
marine volcanic forces which throw up, from the bottom of the 
sea, the unctuous mud of which these banks are composed. 
Mr. Crawford who was, for some time, Agent to the Travancore 
Sircar at Alleppey, however, gives a different explanation 
thereof. He is of opinion that subterranean passages or 
streams communicating with some rivers amd backwaters 
becon^e more active after heavy rains and carry off into the 
sea the accumulating water and, with it, vast quantities of the 
subjacent soft mud forced out by hydraulic pressure. The 
two theories might, at the first blush, appear coirtradictory 
of each other, but on a closer examination the difference will 
be found to be nothing more than that which arose with 
reference to the shield in the fable. In the light of the data 
available it may be safely stated that the mud-bank owes its 
substance partly to the play of volcanic energy* and partly 
to the washings of rivers and backwaters. 

That the mud of which the mud-bank is composed is 
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primarily volcanic in origrin is an undoubted fact. Dr. Day 
in his Land of the Periimals*' describes it thus: — “The 

mud feels unctuous and sticky It is of a very dark 

greenish colour and has but a slight odour. Under the 
microscope it shows very minute angular fragments of quartz, 
the largest hardly visible without a lens : this is the sand. 
Secondly^ — foraminiferous shells of the genus rotalia and a 
few fragments of larger shells. Thirdly. — diatomacecB of which 
were discovered species from upwards of twenty genera. 
Fourthly^ — a few spicules of sponges and corals very minute : 
and some am^rph^us matter which was not destroyed after 

long boiling in strong acids An examination into 

its composition resulted in the discovery of sixty-two species 
belonging to thirty genera of the class cryptogamia and sub- 
group diatomece'* He also goes on to ascribe its surf-stilling 
virtue to the spring-like action of its pres'^ure-resisting 
component particles — a surmise which may be dismissed as 
“not proven.” The true explanation of the process by 
which the mud “ pours oil on tioubled waters’' is certainly 
that given by Dr W. King of the Madras Geological Survey 
in a paper prepared in 1884 wherein he has established that 
the mud contains a sensible amount of oil ” derived from 
the decomposition of organisms and from the distillation of 
oil in subjacent lignitifemus deposits belonging presumbly 
to WarkilH strata, the distillation being due to heat arising 
from a line of volcanic energy possibly lying “ parallel to the 
West Coast of India.’* The presence of the oil in the mud 
is conclusive of its volcanic origin, and the fact that in certain 
cases this mud is brought into the sea by water-currents does 
not affect the correctness of this theory. Apart from this 
fact, there is another kin<lred plienomenon of the sea, locally 
known as “Neer” or “ Ked Vellam” (lit. 'fetid water') to 
which the hypothesis of hydraulic pressure is, as will be 
presently seen, obviously inapplicable. 

Soineiimes the West Coast sea and backwaters have been 
observed to e«Itibit occasional patches of dark, stinking 
water of var) ing dimensions, exhaling very offensive effluvia 
and leaving a deposit of dark-coloured mud of the same 
nature as the substance of the mud-banks. Fishes of all 
kinds may be seen floating dead and tiying on the water and 
brought up by the waves from Davy Jones' locker on to 
the t)each, to which fact the peculiar stench is, perhaps to 
some extent, due. The phenomenon is akin to the one above 
described and both appear to have a common geological 
origin. “ K6d Vellam ” has been known to occur in all 
parts of the year, even in the inm-monsoon months of 
November and December, and under circumstances which 
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upset Mr, Cfriwford's sufjsfestion that the peculiar mud which 
{»ives rise to these piizzliii<» occurrenctjs is always derived from 
sul>terranean passages which become ‘‘ more active after heavy 
rains, paiticulaily at tlie commencement of the monsnnn ” and 
enter tlic sea. All the abf)ve facts point to’ the conclusion that 
while the mud which manifests itself in Ked Vellain ” and 
“ mud hay is, iit some cases, produced by explosion caused by 
submarine volcanic cncM^3» and, in otheis, h)rced out b)* the 
pressure of water in b'^ckwaters. ll.e presence of oil in the mud 
is always due to volcanic distillation. 

On the other hand it mu t be borne in mind that Mr. C»aw 
ford hris had excepUonal (»pportunities of studying the pheno- 
menon it? siiu^ and his conclusions based fm peisonal observa- 
tions aie ceitainly correct as fa^ as they ^0. But they do not 
appear to havej:;one far ciuiuoh^ and, in consi qiience, the theory 
is imperfect, Titat tiie mud-bank is connected with the monsoon 
rains is a pioved fact. In the course of his boring operations 
carried on somewhere east of the beach at Alleppey he seems 
to have struck, at a depth of about 60 feet, a stratum 
of mud stromalologically identical with that thrown up 
in the sea. He appears to have also noticed, about the 
mnd-bank bubbles of this kind of soap}* mud above the water, 
embodying debris of vc^jetable matter decayed, and in some 
cases, even fiesli and green which must ceitainly have come into 
the sea ihiough watci-cniients in the way suggested. The higher 
vvHtt‘i-level Criiised by tlie accumulation of water during the 
monsoon season in the back water, over that of the outside sea 
and the existence (»f snbtei ranean connecting channels through 
which the mud is forccil out by the waler-pressine into the sea, 
account ior the accictions to the bank, and lienee its greater 
efficiencN' as a calming agent dining the rains. It is inteiesting 
to note that the same monsoon that thus nomishes these mud- 
banks proves, occasionally, an unnatinal foster-medher. Some- 
times the S. VV. monsoon freshes develop an overwhelming 
plexus of cuiients and cross-cinients which bieach or shift 
these banks and at times even break them yp altogether. 
Tims dpring the monso«»n 1793 the bank oflf Qniland}^ was 
broken ihrougli, and the East India Company’s vessel, Mor 7 i- 
Star which was lying under its protection came to grief 
in consequence. Tlie Alleppey mud-hank itself, it is,iccoided, 
sufifered in a like mannei in the heavy seas of 1882, and the 
latest instance in point is its lemoval, on the opening of the 
current monsoon to the southward above referred to, this 
direction being determined by the prevailing littoral current, 
on the coast, which, it is well known, is from north to south. 

The foregoing account of tlie mud-bank off Alleppey — and 
Mr/tat(s mutafidis, it Hpplics to other banks as well — presup- 
VoL. CXVI.I 43 
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poses the existence on this coast, of underground volcanoes or 
heat-foci as well as of a stratum of mud forming the substance 
of the bank and containing oil deiived from lignitiferous 
deposits, and tliis hypothesis rests on various evidences of a con- 
vincing character. I have already refei red to Dr. King's conclu- 
sion that there is a line of volcanic energy lyiug parallel to tlie 
West Coast*' — a conclusion based on his enlarged experience " 
of the region, and the sporadic appeatance of the phenomenon 
of fetid water above described, in the sea and inland waters 
fmm Cannanore to Cape Comorin goes to show that the vol- 
canic range extends very much further afield. Tradition says 
that the whole valley of the Western Ghauts — the ‘'Kerala 
of Puranic fame — was reclaimed from the ea and mrxlern 
researches point to the occurience of a volcanic upheaval, an 
act of God quite suggestive of the tiaditi-iU as in the liighest 
degree probable. The unctiu»us mud stratum itself of volcanic 
origin also stretches far and wide. About the middle of last 
century the Government of Madras constructed a canal to con- 
nect the two rivers, Kadalundi and Ponnani in South Malal>ar, 
but the cutting had to be abandoned by reason of a bed of lliis 
mud which was found a little below the sin face and wliici> con- 
tinually oozed into the canal and rendered it impracticable for 
boats. Two )»ears ago I was myself present at lire deepening 
of a well at Madayi — 14 miles to the nortli (»f Cannanore — 
whose sthala mahatmyam (chronicles of local legends) speaks 
of a geological upheaval, and the boring revealed, at a depth of 
nearly 20 feet, a siiatum of unctuous lignite, embedding rusty 
iron nails and immediately underlying a bed of hard latciite, 
and I have also observed, not far from this well, several puddles 
of a kind of characteristic fetid mini trot improbably connected 
with the phenomenon of '‘K^d Vellam. ” 

Observations of kindred phenomena made outside tire region 
also bear out the view that submarine volcarric heat while giving 
rise to geological disturbances, disengages the oil from organic 
deposits where they are present, and thereby calms the sea. 
From a descaiplive account of the recent earthquake at Bunder 
Abbas it appears the shock was preceded by a rumbling sound 
proceeding from the diicction of the Island of Kishm, and the 
<;ea became at the time as still as a pond.*’ The remarkable 
“soft place” of na\ igators coveriirg the area lyiirg between the 
equator and 9' Nortir Latitude and extending from Ceylon to 
Socf^tra has, it is well-kirow-n, a glassy appearance in the height 
of the monsoon. The phenomenon has not been exhau'-tive- 
ly investigated, but the fact that, according to tradition which 
theie is every reason to believe to be well founded, the tract 
has witnessed the submergence of a continent which once stood 
theie, stems to show lliat the cause of the quiescence is 
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the unspent activity of the volcanic r»nge which is said to have, 
ages ago, produced the catastrophe. * Is it not evident that the 
piocess of working out the cairn in these cases, tliough far 
more extensive, is precisely similar in kind to that of the mud 
bay ? 

The recent disruption of the Alleppey mud-bank calls attention 
to the susceptibility of the banks in generahto the vicissitudes of 
the monsoon and other meteorological conditions, and the ques- 
tion seems well worth considering whether it is not possible to 
provide against the danger of these banks — the sheet-anchor 
of the immemorial sea-borne trade of the Malabar Coast- 
being dissolved or floated away without warning. Unfortunately 
the subject has not received that amount of attention which its 
impor tance certainly demands. But it is scarcely necessary 
to say that it behoves ever}' one who has the economic interests 
of the country at heart to put forth efforts towards an exhaus- 
tive enquiry into the appearance and characteristics of the 
phenomenon found in no other part of the world, so as to turn 
one of Nature’s rarest gifts to the best possible account— an 
enquiry which promises results full of scientific interest and 
practical importance. 

A. Krishna Poduval, b a. 



SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS- 


Report on the Trade of Bengal, with Nepal^ Thibet, Sikkim and 
Bhutan jgoi-jgo 2 . 

Report on (he Trade cat tied by Rail and River in Bengal, 
igoi-igo2. 

Report on the Trade of Bengal by River and of Calcutta by 
all Routes igoo-igoi (all thiee compiled by the Director- 
General of Statistics). 

O F the river-borne merchandise of Benp^al, naturally the 
canals and waterways round Calcutta, bear the heaviest 
buiden. In 1901, 41 lakhs of maunds rmt of the total of 59 
lakhs in all Bengal belonging to Calcutta by boats — by steamer 
by far the largest poition of the trade was from or to Calcutta. 
Tl»e imports into Calcutta represent the convergence of the 
products of the country into the chief sea port for shipment 
overseas, and the exports fn^m Calcutta the distibution inland 
of goods received from oveiseas, exce[)ting in bodh cases the 
fiaction consumed within the city. The statistics of the trade 
on the Nadia rivers, the Midnapore, Hijili, Kendrapara and 
the Oiissa Coast CanaN, repiesent the total trade cariied up 
and down those channels ; the portion of that trade which finds 
its way into Calcutta by boat and steamer is registered again at 
the cordon of stations around the city and by the Inland 
Steamer Companies. The Jalai gi is the most important 
trade route on the Nadia livers; the principal aiticles cairied 
down being food-giains, jute, oilseeds and tobacco-leaf to 
Calcutta, and raw silk from Malda to Murshidabad. The 
chief upward trade was in salt. Kerosene oil, rice and sugar. 
There was an increase in the trade in coal, owing to a 
laiger demanc^in the silk filatures in the Minshidabad, Malda, 
and Rajshahi districts. Notwithstanding the opening^ of the 
Bengal-Nagpore Railway, both the downward and the up- 
ward trade on the Midnapore Canal increased, mainly owing 
to a larger trade in unliusked rice, which in its Imn was due 
to the failure of the rice crops in tliat part of the Hooghly 
district commanded by the canal. There was a remarkable 
increase in the downward trade in stone and lime. On the 
Hijili Canal which serves Midnapore, Cuttack, Balasore, and 
Calcutta the slight diminution of the trade is attributed to 
indiflferent crops and the diversion to the railway of the trade 
of the Central Provinces, although Bengal and Assam are 
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now connected by railway, the greater portion of the trade 
between the two Provinces is still carried by liver. The 
imports from Assam in 1901 were double the exports to that 
Province. The principal imports from Assam were tea, stone, 
lime, rape and mustard see d, jute and lujsfeed rice to Calcutta, 
unhusked rice and timber to Dacca, c<>al to Dacca and 
Eastern Bengal. The exports to As‘.am were European cotton 
piece-goods, metals, mustard and rape oil, grain and pulse, 
salt, refined sugar, iron and steel. During 1901 there was 
an increase of 33,^ per cent, in the trade of Calcutta carried 
by inland steamers, and a small increase in the rail-borne trade, 
hut that by boat and road fell off. The weight carried by 
I ail in 1901 represented 64*6 per cent, of the whole ; that by 
boat was about by steamer ,1^, and bj' road little more 
than 6 per cent. The trade which is moved by steam whether 
rail or river steamer is progressive while other tiade does not 
seem to increase, although it must be expected that there will 
al.vaj^s be a considerable boat traffic in a country covered 
by such a network of water ways as this Province. Animals 
are chiefly imported into Bengal by river ; they come principal- 
ly from sjich a distance as the United Provinces, and though 
time would be greatly saved by the railway, the animals 
tliemselvcs probal)ly suffer less and cost less when rivei-bornc. 
Coal is sent clnefly b)’ rail and so are cotton, foodstuffs 
fexcept rice), gunuy-bags, and metal. The ai tides impoited 
into and exported from Calcutia in the internal trade indicate 
the charactei of the city as a gieat commercial and industrial 
centre. In the main, the imports consist of food-grains and 
Other articles required either for export by sea to foreign 
countries or for the supply of local factories or raw material 
needed for both purposes — such as jute, coal and cotton — 
supplemented by the f(K»d stuffs needed for a population of 
not less tlian a million souU. The exports again consist of 
articles imported from foreign countries for distribution 
throughout North-Eastern India or made in the local factories, 
gunny-bags being prominent here. The imp^'^ts and exports 
of gold aie quite trifling, nor is the tiade in silver bullion 
large except for impoits by rail from Bombay. The inflow 
and outflow of rupees are however extremely large, the imports 
in 1898-1901 being 1,044 lakhs, the exports 2,021 lakhs. It 
should not, however,” says the Director-General of Statistics, 
“ be assumed that such a vast excess of exports of rupees 
lepresents normal conditions. Two out of the three years 
were seasons of drought and famine, with prices of food-grains 
ranging at an abnormally high level. While the traffic in 
thf^m was also abnormally active, great stocks being directed 
to the centres of distress— and these factors operated to greatly 
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increase the demand for rupees in tlie districts whence the 
food-grains were moved. It is probable that in the three 
years following 1900-1901 it will be found that the conditions 
of the import and export of rupees in the internal trade 
will liave been materially modihed.*’ 

The trade of llengal with Nepal is far the largest on the 
froniier, repiesenting practically of the whole. The 

impoits of food-grains from the Teiai fcll off, in consequence 
of the paitial failure of the crops and high price in Nepal, 
and of the prohibition of exports owing to apprehended 
scarcity in the State. Theie was an impiovement in the trade 
of all the other important imports, namely, cattle, jute, hides 
and skins and oilseeds. There was a small increase in the 
export of cotton yam and woven goods. The trade with 
Tliibet exhibited some improvement. Tlie conditions which 
limit tiade with that country continue unmodified in any 
appreciable degree. With Sikkim and Bhutan the trade is 
still on a very restricted scale ; but trade with Sikkim has been 
passing unregistered through an unrecognised loute and a new 
registration station has been established in Darjeeling since 
April 1902. Theie has been an increase in the trade with 
Bhutan due to the development of the importation of oranges 
— ‘'a sugge.stive illu.^tration of the cieation of trade by the 
facilities offered for transport by the construction of railways. 


Fofest Administration in the Loiver Provinces of Bengal^ /yoo- 
igoi and igoi‘igo2. 

Forest Administration in the Genii al, Ondh, and School Circles 
of the United Provinces^ igoi-igo2. 

T he Forest area in Bengal is 13,579 square miles as 
against 11,292 squaie miles in the Ciicles of the United 
Provinces of the above Report. Considerably more expendi- 
ture has been incurred in Bengal on demarcation work, 
Rs. 15,464 as against Rs. 1,329 in the United Provinces. The 
chief work in ^Bengal has been in the Chittagong Division. 
The average cost per mile of boundary cleared and repaired 
varies considerably in different places, being Rs. 9-8-5 in Buxa, 
Rs. 4-2-11 in Darjeeling, and Rs. 1-15-5 Singhbhum. 

No survey opeiations have been carried out during the year 
in the United Provinces, but in Bengal the Singhbhum Division, 
including the Porahat Range, was surveyed by Mr Ewing, 
who completed the 4-inch detail survey and began the survey 
of tlie protected forests, wlule a small detachment under Babu 
Odey Ram. completed the 4.inch detail of the Koderma 
Reserved and Protected Forests of Hazaribagh. Progress was 
slow in this district owing to the mica mines that hadj to be 
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surveyed. The total cost in Bengal was Rs, 22,786, of which 
only 70 per cent, is chaiged to tht Foiest Depntment, the 
remainder being debited to Topographical Survey. Existing 
maps were brought up to date in the Darjeeling Div^ion. 
It appears that 1902 was the ninth year of the plan in force h r 
the Sundarbans Forests, and the Divisional Officer reports tluit 
some improvement was made towards preventing the felling 
of Sundri poles and fuel, by prohibiting the issue of permits for 
those products at st-ttions withiirthesc circles, “ a precaution,’ 
Mr. J. H Lace remarks, whiclr siiould have been taketi long 
ago.” '' From enquiries made on the spot tlie conservator 
proceeds, he is '‘convinced that riie restrictions placed by the 
working plan on the size of the Sundri timber that may be 
felled have never been full}^ enfoiced, and that so much 
undersized limber has been removed as to setiously impair 
the stock of the future in the coupes hitherto woiked, part;- 
culatlj' as the rate of growth of the Sundri appears from the 
data collected to have been considerably over-estimated by 
the Woiking-PlaiiS Officer. The result during the past nine 
years has been an undue inflation of the revenue at the expense 
of the future, and a seiious drop in receipts may be anticipated 
during the next felling-period for which the existing plan 
comes under revision dining the cm rent year,” In Bundel- 
khand it was decided some years ago that in the forest area 
of 303 cqiiare miles the forests were not sufficiently valuable 
to icqiiiie a vvorking-pl in. but as they are being worked to a 
certain extent, a rough woiking scheme will have to be devised 
foi them. 

The total expenditure on roads and paths was Rs. 22,874 
in Bengal as against Rs, 19,485 in the pieccding 5'ear — that 
in the United Prcninces to Rs, 6,369. In the latter provinces, 
the repairs cost some Rs 3,000 more this year, owing t«) heavy 
floods which obliterated large portions of the roads in the 
vallcj’s, and also to the improvement of the main roads by 
extraction of bfuildei s and gravelling the surface. 

The section “Protection of Forests from Injyry ” .shrews that 
the tQtal number of cases taken into couit was 322 less in Ben- 
gal than in the preceding year. A decrease had occurred un- 
der all heads, that under ‘'Injury by Fiie’’ being 29 cases. 
The percerrtage of undetected cases was 2 7, The offences are 
ciriefly injury by fire, and illicit felling and yiazin*:. As a rule 
most of the cases are of a petty nature. In Jalpaiguri a large- 
amount of illicit buff. do gr.izing takes place, panly by 
animals belonging to giaz'ers living in Bhutan ; comptyi-^alion 
is i xacted at the rate of Rs. 2 per head. The area damaged 
by fire was greater ; the most serious cast- was in the Raman- 
dag reserve. The success attained in the prevention of fiie.s 
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in the S litba block is attributed to the fact that the setting 
fire to the forest by villa^ei-S entails the closure of the burnt 
tract to the exercise of their priviletjes, and to the fact fh.it 
the 4*emoval of fiievv*)od is restricted to fixed areas. Of 72 
files, 18 are ascribeil to intentional fiiina, 30 to carelessness or 
accident; 15 entered tlie forest by crossing fire-lines. 

In his section on the “ Iinprovement of Forest Gr(»vvth ** the 
C >nservatoi leinarks that he is iniich stiuclc by the general 
adeq lacy of natural reproduction of tlie more valuable species 
and the insufficiency of the steps taken to assist that repioiluc- 
tion in the Tend, the Duars, and Sal areas situateil in the 
lower hills. The benefit derived from fire-protection is 
remarkable. In the Buxa Division tlicre are large areas 
of what must once have been fine forests of Dalben^ia Susoo^ 
but which owing to constant firing have been reduced to a 
sea of grass and scattered trees, Much m )ney has been spent 
in the past on the artificial cultivation of species foreign to the 
whole or certain portions of the connti y, and with very poor 
results. With a multitude of indigenous species in the forests 
producing excellent tirnbei, fuel, and even rubber, it will be 
well for the Department to direct most attention to the 
encouragement of the valuable native species, and to spend 
money on such work rather th.in on the cultivation of exotics.*^ 

Cieeper-cutting has been conducte 1 with considerable energy 
in the Kurseong forest'^ during the past fevv years and with in- 
calculable benefit. In the Buxa foiests except on Idgh well- 
diained soil, nearly every Sal tree is embraced by one or more 
gigantic creepers, which have killed gicat numbers of poles 
and seriously interfeied with the growth of older trees. 

An interesting experiment is being tried at Tahsiding. A 
method believed to be Ciiinese of producing rubber plants con- 
sists in removing a small ring of bark from a living branch, and 
binding wet moss round the wound. The branches thus treated 
throw out numerous roots at the top of the wound, and are 
then cut off and planted. It is too soon yet to judge of the 
success of the , method. 

Tigers are repoited to have killed Ii2 persons in the pengal 
forests as against 60 last year and the Sunderbans are respon- 
sible for 86 in 1902. 

In the United Provinces an e\’periment was made in t.ipping 
chiy trees for resin in the Knmaun Division, with a view to 
ascertaining whether resin would exude in the winter montlis 
in the lower forests : i,000 trees were tapped but the resin did 
not bogin to flow till Maich and then only in the hotter locali- 
ties. The greatest amount was obtained in June. Very little 
resin was obtained from trees over 6 feet in girth, which the 
Divisional Officer thinks is due to maltreatment of the trees 
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when youngr. The average of all the trees is i'8 seer per tree, 
the cost of extraction Rs. 5 per madnd.*’ 

Annual Report of the Sibpur Experimentttl Farm. 1901-1902. 
Report on the Cawnpore and other Experiment Stations in the 
United Provinces, 1901-02. 

T he Gawiip )re Farm is senior to that at Sibpur, the one 
being, some twenty-one years old, the other only fifteen. 
It consists of 51*33 acres, while that at Sibpur is only 27 acres 
in area. The Professor of the Civil Engineering College who is 
in charge of the Sibpur Farm remarks that the area is too small 
for practical experiments. In the Sibpur Report, particulars 
of present employment are given of the twenty-eight students 
who have passed out. Three are employed as Farm Overseers 
under Government, and Ihree under Zamindars. Two former 
students have been made Overseers of the Sibpur Farm, and 
the Piofessor, N. G Mukerjee, has found them efficient and 
useful. Since the extension of the course to two years, the 
numbers of the students have fallen off*. A Sibpur College 
Journal in Bengali has been started, with one of the senior 
agricultural students as editor. Dr Leather in submitting an 
analy.sis of the soil to Government observed that the Farm 
is situated out of reacli of the general ciiitivating classes, 
and it would seem desirable to avoid any further expense on 
it. Experiments made on the spacing of sugar-cane showed 
that ‘‘for both seed purposes and ordinary agricultural 
purposes, sugar-catie should be planted in lines not less than 
six feet apart.*' Experiments were also made on the drought- 
resisting power of various paddies. At Cawnpore various 
manurial experiments have been tried on wheat, sugar-cane 
and potatoes. Other experiments have been made in the 
reclamation of barren land by tree-planting, and by the removal 
of alkali by subsoil drainage or by scraping. 

Investigation have been carried on regarding wheat rusts: the 
conclusion to which the Director of Land Recorc^ and Agricul- 
ture (IV^r. W H. Moreland) comes is that “ every attempt so far 
to treat the soil, the seed, or the growing crop has failed to give 
satisfactory results, and the only chance appears to consist 
in being able to raise lust-resisting varieties of wiieat." Duiiiig 
the past year the systematic study of the insect-pests found 
on the Cawnpore FariA has been begun. Attempts have 
been made to find the eggs of the sugar-cane borer, but without 
success. A good deal if not all of the injury in the early 
stages is due, says Mr. Moreland, to the sowing- of infected 
cuttings in which the borer is overlooked. The borer begins 
to pupate in March, and in about two weeks the moth appears. 
VOL. cxvl] 44 
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These are in time to lay eggs and affect the young sugar-cane. 
There are apparently two or more generations duiing sum- 
mer. The maize plants are attacked when young, and in 
some cases killed. The laivae pupate in the stalk or inside 
the leaf sheatli, and the second generation appear to attack 
the plant higher up. Some moths kef)t in captivity have 
laid eggs (200 by one moth) : these will be hatched out^ and, 
if possible, reared and the number of generations studied. 


Annual Report on the Government Cinchona Plantation {Bengal,^ 
1901-1902. (Major D. Prain, M.B., I.M.S. ) 

Annual Report of the Royal Botanic Garden^ Calcutta, 1901-02. 
(Major D. Prain, M.B., l.M.S.) 

I NVESTIGATIONS at the Royal Botanic Gardens have 
been made during the year into the history of the dye- 
yielding Indigoferas. It appears that the Indigofera now 
grown in India is not, as is usually supposed, Indigofera 
Tiutorria or Indian Indigo, at all, but is really an exotic, from 
Malabar or Malaya. This is of importance from the fact that 
objections have been raised to the East Afiican Indigofera on 
the ground that it was an exotic. It was recorded in the last 
Annual Report that during the excessive floods of September 
J900 this East African Indigo came by no harm when all 
the Indian and American kinds were piactically destroyed. 
In 1901, llie expfrirnental plots were attacked by an insect 
blight whicli destioyed ail save a few plants of eveij^ Asiatic 
and Ametican Indigofera under cultivation without in the least 
affecting the East African species. 

Pasbalum dilatatum ha'i received attention during the year : 
the dififieulties regarding its cultivation in Bengal have been 
successfully overenme. In S. India it is found that its drougld- 
resisting qualities as displayed in Australia have not been over- 
estimated, but in N India it is stated that though an excellent 
fodder-grass where irrigation is available, it is as a drought- 
resisting specif^s decidedly inferior to some well-known native 
grasses. , 

Arrangements have been made with the Depaitment of 
Agricultuie, Western Australia, to introduce into that colony 
the different vaiieties of Indian oianges. The giealest num- 
ber of specimens contributed during the year from piivate 
sources are from a lady, Mrs. A. S. Bell, Banda. 

The Government cinchona plantation in Sikkim now num- 
bers nearly three million living trees. The issues of sul- 
phate of quinine for the year amounted to 3,670 lbs. 4 oz. 
The principal Veterinary Officer, South Africa, indented for 
300 lbs. of Cinchona Febrifuge. Tlie approximate profit of 
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the Department for the year was Rs. 12,783. The quantity 
issued to the Jail Department felf off by 1,500 lbs. No 
explanation of this falling has been received from the 
Depaitments concerned. 

Progress Report of the Archcsological Survey of Western India 
for the year ending joth June igo 2 , 

I N the classification of monuments for conservation pur- 
poses the following is the rule adopted by Mr. Henry 
Cousens, Superintendent, Archaelogical Survey, who is the 
wiitcr of the Report before us : — 

(I). Those monuments which from their present con- 
dition and historical or archaeological value 
ought to be maintained in permanent good 
repair. 

(II). Those monuments which it is now only possible 
or desirable to save from fuither decay by such 
minor measures as the eradication of vegeta- 
tion, the exclusion of water from the walls, 
and the like. 

(III). Those monuments which from their advanced 
stage of decay, or comparative unimportance, 
it is impos.sible or unnecessary to preserve. 

This Report really consists of a journey of inspection through 
the southern part of Berar, taking Akola as a convenient 
centre from which to start vv(^rk. 

Some idea of the woik done may be gathered from the 
description of Mr. Cousens' visit to Barsi Takli, Sirpur and 
Lonar, with its craters and seiics of temples. 

The fiist place visited from Akola was Barsi Takli, 
12 miles south-east. Here, to the south-east of the town -md 
on its out-skirts, is the compact little black-stone temple of 
Bhavani. It consists of a shrine and mandapa or hall, both 
being freely decorated upon tlie exterior with bands of mould- 
ings and figures. The mandapa is curiously* arranged with 
regard to the shrine, being attached as it were sideways to it, 
the open side of the mandapa with its entrance being on one 
side or at right angles to the doorway of the shrine. The plan 
of the mandapa is rectangular while that of the shrine is star- 
shaped. Four decorated pillars support the central ceiling of 
the liall. Tlie principal figures around the outside of the 
temple, excepting Ganapati, ate females, Maiiakali and 
Mahishasuramardani occupying important positions. The 
temple is not free from indecent figures. The ceiling is parti- 
cularly well decorated, the marginal panels being very much 
like those in a temple at Bals&ne in Khandesh, 
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The temple is not in regular use and we found no one living 
on the spot save a filthy half-deinentcd old man who had taken 
up his lodgings in the temple and was cooking inside the 
mandafia. The place is very dirty and requires to be thoroughly 
cleaned out {not white-washed) and no one should be allowed 
to live in it. The accumulated earth around the basement 
should be cleared away, and a certain space around properly 
levelled. Round the back of the temple the villagers have 
converted the place into a latrine, and rank vegetation comes 
almost up to the walls. 

The sikharas of both mandapa and shrine have disappeared 
and the roof is covered with long grass. 

Within the temple, engraved upon the back wall, is a long 
Sanskrit inscription, which is, unfortunately, very much damag- 
ed by the peeling of the surface cf the stone. It is dated Saka 
1098 tA.D, 1176), which, from its style, seems to be the date 
of the construction of the temple. 

Sirpur is 12 miles west by north of Basim A short distance 
outside the village, on the west, stands the old temple of 
Antariksha Paisvanatha belonging to the Digambara Jaina 
community. At present their principal temple is a very 
modern one in the village, l>ut this was the original temple 
from which there is a tradition of the image having been 
transferred probably about the time of thq Muhammadan 
invasion of this part of the country. In the new temple they 
have the usual underground chambers in which to conceal 
their images in the event of a repetition of the treatment they 
once received at the iconoclasts* hands. The old temple has 
an abraded insciption above the east doorway to one side with 
a date which seems to read Samvat 1334 (A.D. 1406), and the 
name Antariksha Parsvanatha. The plan of the shiine is star- 
shaped and the walls are decorated with bands of arabesque, 
no images being carved except in the three principal niches, 
and these were loose and detachable if necessary. If they did 
exist they have been removed. The temple gives one the 
impression of being unfinished, and the date of its election 
must be quite a hundred years earlier than the date of the 
inscription. Like the temple at Pur, this one was probably 
being built at the time of the early Muhammadan invasion of 
the Dakhan, when the building was stopped and it was left in 
an unfinished state. In 1406, when the fresh iconoclastic zeal 
of the conquerors had subsided into the tolerance of the lulers, 
the temple was taken in hand again ard the image of Parsva- 
nathu Antariksha was installed. Interference with the shrine 
during the contentions between the lival Muhammadan powers 
of the Dakhan may have necessitated its final abandonment, 
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and the erection t f a temple in the heart of the village provided 
with its underground cells. This *piobably happened when 
they vveie adding the hybrid style biick sikkara^ which again 
was left unfinished. 

There can be little doubt that the people of the 'Dakhan had 
heard long before their anival in their midst ( f th. terrible 
destruction meted out to Hindu temples by the image smashers 
of Northern India. It is possible that this is the reason why. 
the Hindu temple builders of this period introduced this new 
form of decoration for the cxteriois of their temples — bands of 
arabesque and plain mouldings in place of llie profusion of 
images which formerly pievailed, so that there should be 
nothing outside to excite the fanatical feelings of this new 
enemy of idolatiy ? 

The entrance doorway of the hall is elaborately carved and 
heie we have images, but they would have been covered and 
hidden by the poich in fiont had it been completed. Stand- 
ing on either side of the dooiivay are nude Jaina figures. 
Over the lintel, upon the dedicatory bh^ck, is a small seated 
Jina. In the shiine are now two small marble Jinas, neither 
of them being P^rsvanatha. They are much neglected and 
receive little attention. 

Lonar lies 12 miles south by west of Mehkar. In the village 
is the old temple of Dailya-Sfldana, a Vai.shnava temple, so 
called on account of its connection with the story of the demon 
Lavanasura or Lonasura who used to dwell in the crater 
ch)se by, and who was eventually slain by Vishnu in the incar- 
nation of Daitya-SQdana. The temple measures 105 feet long 
by 84J feet board, it faces east, and is built of black, stone 
profusely carved all over the exterior wit!) images and other 
ornament. The woik, however, is comparatively late, and 
this is seen in the inferior workmanship of the images, the 
style of the bands of moulding, particularly those in the base- 
ment, and an indisciiminate spreading of ornamerrt ever every 
available surface. The buildirrg, too, seems tnever to Iiave 
been finished. The roof and some parts of the tops of the 
walls, with the tops of the three door-ways of the hall, were 
never completed. There is a total absence of sculptured 
stones from these parts lying about ; some fragments would 
surely have remained, had the building been finished and sub- 
sequently ruined. The unfinished portions are in stepped 
out horizontal courses as left by the builders. The four great 
pillars to support the intended dome together with part of 
the inside masonry lining of the walls were never erected ; 
but at a very much later date the building was again taken in 
hand and finished off in a rough and ready manner, with 
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coarse brick-woiki and brfck arching was thrown over the 
unfinished lops of the three door-ways. The moulded base- 
ments for thiee pbiches before the door-ways were laid, but the 
porches were never fii)jshed. It is probable that tliis temple, 
like that at was being built when the Mahomedans first 

t»verran this part of the country about the end of the I3ih or 
beginning of the 14th ceiitury. They stopped the work, dis- 
pel sed tlie workmen, and mutilated the images. Whether the 
original image for the shiine was ready at that time or not is 
iinceitain, most probably not. When the temple was taken 
in hand, and ihe t>iick-work was added, a modern and very 
poor image of Vishnu, ^aid to have been brought from Nagpur 
at great cost, was set up in the shrine, and this is now the 
object of woiship. 

Occupying tlie piincipal niche on the back of the temple 
outside is a standing image of Siiiya ; as this is the position 
always of the leading image on tlie exleiior of the temple, 
and has direct connection with the image in the shiiiie, it is 
just possible that the temple may have been intended as a 
shiine of Siirya. Of the two other chief niches, that on the 
south has an image of a but which it is almost impossible 
to say, owing to its mutilation. Tlic north niche is empty. 
One of the side shrines of the modern temple at the bead of 
the descent to the lake, where the tank and gaumtikha are, 
contains some old loose images of Suiya and Nar.isimha, 
They have been brought here fiom elsewhere, probably fiom 
the big temple. The three niches mentioned are very salient 
features upon this temple. They project from the face of the 
wall a gieat deal more than usual, so much so that they almost 
look like miniature* porches. The basement mouldings of the 
temple support and follow these projections. Amongst the 
images on the exterior, theie are Vishnu, Narasirnha, Varaha, 
Ganapati, Brahma, Bhairava, Saiasvati, the regents of tlie 
eight points of the compass in their respective positions, 
Parasurama, Rama and Kaliya-maidana 

We come rfow to the crater and its temples. At a short 
distance to the west of the town is what is supposed to foe the 
ciater of an extinct volcano, the only one known of in the 
Dr.khan. It is a great bowl-shaped liollow, five miles round 
at the top, and about three miles five hundred feet below, 
where a salt lake occupies the centre surrounded by a wide 
margin of land between its edge and the foot of the ciicular 
slope of the walls of the crater. The walls which differ in 
nothing from ordinary hillside covered with jungle and grass, 
slope down from the upper rim at an abrupt angle of from 
75® to 80° to the level belt around the lake. In the outer 
ring of this belt tamarind and date palms thrive, while the 
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inner ne;)i'est the Jake supports the babul tree only, but nearly 
all the latter had been cut down leaving but their slumps. On 
the northern mat gin of the lake, where this belt of land is 
much wider, are kitchen gardens and frpit-trees watered by 
the stream which descends from the Above. The 

water of the lake is impregnated with salt which is extracted 
and sold as a marketable produce for use in washing and 
dying cloth. Although the lake is so impregnated with this 
sal*-, which causes it to give oflf An offensive smell, yet in a 
well sunk quite close to its edge on the south side, the water 
is perfectly fresh and is used for drinking purposes. 

Down in the crater, around the maigin of the lake are a 
number of old temples of sorts, 16 in number, and there are 
otliers in the descent to the lake fi om the temple. 

From this temple down to the lake extends a lavine which is 
the only break in the continuity of circular walls of the crater, 
and it is down the sides of this cleft that the pathway leads 
to the bottom. The head of the ravine bifui cates near the 
top, and it is at the head of the western branch that the spring 
is located from which the water is led through a gaumnkha or 
cow’s mouth into a small square tank in which Hindu pilgrims 
of both sexes, old and young, bathe promiscuously. The 
water is supposed to come from the Ganges, in proof of which 
it is said that a maikcd stick tlirown into that river was found 
to emerge at the spiing! A temple and an accumulation of 
other cell shrines, all of more or less modem growth, have 
sprung up around the tank. The Maliomedans had the auda- 
city to trench upon this snuggery of the Hindus. They ac- 
tually began to build a mosque right ir) their midst, upon the 
western side eff the sacred tank, but weie eventually stopped 
in their lasli ventuie and warned off. 

This is a most interesting Report to the antiqmrian, and 
Mr. Cousens incidentally mentions that this tour tlirough 
Berar has enabled him to complete the collectifin of material 
for a volume he has in hand in the temples the Ddkhan, 
and which is already partly written out and which we shall 
be glad to welcome. 


The Agricultural Ledger {Vegetable Product Setiesj. 1901 — 

No. 14. {Index.) 1902. Nos. i, 4, 5, 6 and 7. 1903. No. 1. 

Edited by tin? Reporter on Economic Pioducts to the 
Goveriunent of India. 

T he objects of the Agricultural Ledger according to its 
own statement are to provide information connected 
with agriculture or with economic pioducts in a foim which 
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will admit of its ready transfer to ledgers and to secure the 
maintenance <tf uniform ledgers on the plan of the Dictionary 
of Economic Products in all offices in India, besides facilitat- 
ing the circulation of economic information and of all papers 
of interest. « 

No. I of 1902 deals with Indian Tanning Materials. (Mr. 
D. Hooper, F. 0 . S.) During the Indian and Colonial Exhi- 
bition of London, 1886, a conference examined new Indian 
Tanning Materials. In 1899 another conference was held in 
the Indian Museum. Calcutta, between the Inspector-General 
of Forests and the Reporter on Economic Products, when it 
was proposed to institute a systematic enquiry intt) the matter. 
This number of the AgiicuUural Ledger gives the last results 
obtained of the chemical anal^^sis, and the actual trade value 
of ihe ordinary raw tanning materials and the solid extracts 
prepared from them. The f)rests of India are rich in baiks 
and fruits capable of being more extensively used in tanning. 

No. 4 of 1902 is a popular account of arsenic as it occurs 
in India, by Sir George Watt. It gives the vernacular names 
for White Arsenic, Orpiment and Realgar. The chief localities 
in which Arsenic is found in India are Mutisiaii in Kumaon, 
Cln'tial and Upper Burma. Arsenic has been imported from 
Burma and China from the earliest times. There is an ex- 
tensive consumption of the various forms of arsenic in the 
industries of India, Wliite arsenic is used medicinally, and 
also in preparing skins for export. It is the form most 
usually employed for criminRi purposes, “ cholera of tlic 
while arsenic kind ** being familiar to readers of Kipling. 
In 1899, out of 915 cases investigated the poison was arsenic 
in 382 cases. It is most frequently used in the Punjab, 
Orpiment (a sulphide of arsenic, known as Yellow Arsenic) is 
a pigment and dye, an essential ingredient in the manufacture 
of shellac, is the poison of insect proof paper, the chief in- 
gredient in insecticide powders, gives the blue flame in fire- 
works, and is ap ingredient in nearly all depilatories. Recently 
it has become of fresh interest, as a prdson for locusts, since 
when dissolved by boiling in an alkali, it may be used very 
diluted so as to be quite harmless to the higher forms of life 
but very fatal to locusts. It is sweetened with sugar sprinkled 
on fragments of .straw, which is strewn over the fields invaded 
by the insects. The first to die are eaten and in turn poison 
their cannibal fellows So that a comparatively small quantity 
does large execution. Realgar (another sulphide, known as 
Red Arsenic) is a pigment and is also used in pyrotechny. 


No. 5 Alkalis by Sir George Watt, CJ.E., and No. 6 
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Aeschynomene Aspera (the Sola-pith Plant) are equally in- 
teresting, even to the lay reader,* We quote one or two 
paragraphs. • 

‘‘ All over India shells are burned for lime. Away in the 
interior of the couniiy wherever annual* inundathDii occurs, a 
marvellous crop of exceptionally large land shells furnishes an 
abundant supply for most local necessities, for example at 
Murshiddbdd. On the coast tracts of India and Burma, 
immense beds of marine shells and raised coral reefs aie met 
with. These are regularly utilised as sources of lime, and in 
S(»uth India have mainly given rise to the prosperous industry 
of Portland Cement manufacture — an industry that 1 under- 
stand is likely to be very shortly organised near the mouth of 
the Ganges, where tich beds of marine shells arc abundant. So 
strict are some Hindus, that they will not use for their the 
lime obtained from sliells, on the ground that it is derived from 
animals. “ The Aeschynomene Aspera of Linniocus is the 
Sh<»la of Hindustani — a word corrupted into Solar by English 
inaiuifactiirers d the topis made of it. It is a floating bush 
with sensitive leaves found on land annually inundated or in the 
margins of tanks. If left until the seeds mature the stem 
brcomes dry, shn'nks, and leaves a iarge cavern along the 
centre. In Bengal and Assam the vvoikers in pith bedong as a 
lule to the FTindu caste of garland- makers, the Malls. Tlie 
stems are cut into lengths of two or three feet and tied into 
bundles. They aic stored till dry, the brown bark is removed, 
and the pith if intended for hats is split into thin sheets. 
For tin's [)urpose the stem is held in front of the operator and 
with a sharp thin knife is stripped spirally. To perforin this 
feat cxpcdiiiousl)' rcquir< s great skill. Hats are worked up 
on wooden or clay moulds, and if honestly made are built up 
layer upon layer of S{»la sheets, pasted one on the top of the 
other. By dishonest makers a large proportion of paper is 
intermixed with the pith, tlms adding greatly to the weight 
of the hat and lessening very materially its insulating power — 
the property which makes the sola-topi superior ^ hats made 
of feIt,,co!k, or any nther mateiial. In Assam the idols of 
Monosa, the snake goiidess, are made of sola-pith, and in some 
parts of Bengal both Hindus and Muhammadans during the 
month of August worship a sol i-pitli idol,” In this last parti- 
cular they might claim as brothers the globe trotter who 
appears at Calcutta garden parties in December in his sola- 
topi. 

1902 No. 7 deals with the Asphodclus Ternnifoliiis,” an 
Indian Famine Food (Mr. A. Ghose), It is excessively 
common in North India, loves sandy soils, and the plant and 
VOL. CXVI.] 45 
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seeds are eaten in famine time. The plant is very mucilagi* 
nous and something like an onion. It belongs to the Liliaceae. 
The bulbs wheh ground give a greasy black paste. Tlie 
analysis shows 25 per cent, of albuminoids and 25 per cent, of 
oil, 17 per* cent, of carbohydrates, proportions showing con- 
siderable nutritive powers. Medicinally like onions and squills 
ft is a diuretic, (i). The seeds show no trace of alkaloids. (2) 
The present report on it is in response to a request from the 
Officiating Reporter on Economic Products to the Govern- 
ment of India. 

1903 Non 1 on “Camellia Thea" and the Principles of 
Tea Pruning is by Sir George Watt and Mr. H.irold H. Mann, 
M.Sc, F.I.C., F.L.S,, Scientific Officer to the Indian Tea 

Association. Tlie writers hold that pruning is the most im- 
portant operation in the tea garden duiing the whole season 
and attribute to its absence the deterioration of tea gardens 
and hence of the lack of permanence of tea properties. With 
regard to the method of pruning, they express tlie opinion 
that it says much for the hardy nature of the tea-plant that 
such essentially different methods seem to give very g(M)d 
results. They suggest, however, that some very good results 
are obtained of ^ bad system of pruning. 

These little manuals are highly interesting, and most practi- 
cally useful, besides being in a very handy form. They can be 
obtained from the office of the Superintendent, Government 
Printing, Calcutta, and are arranged in different seiies — the 
Veterinary, Forest, Mineral, Vegetable Series, etc. It might 
be useful if a list of the various Series were piinted on the last 
page of each number. 


Financial and Commetcial Statistics of British hidia. Compiled 
by the Director-General of Statistics. (Office of the 
Superintendent of Government Printing, pages 441.) 

A new section has been added to the Annual Report of 
1902, consisting of a page which records the rates of 
Steamer freights vid the Suez Canal from Calcutta and Bombay 
to London from 1871 to 1902. The great progressive decrease 
may be seen by comparing the rates of the census years : — 




From Calcutta (per ton). 



Rice. 

Wheat. 

Jute. Linseed 

Tea. 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ I. d. £ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

1871 

4 5 , 0 

4 5 0 

450 (1872) 4 15 0 

5 *2 6 

I8gi 

250 

250 

276 2 10 0 

2 IS 0 

1891 

I 12 6 

I 12 6 

1 15 0 I 15 0 

2 10 0 

1901 

100 

100 

126 126 

X 15 0 
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From Bombay (per ton). 

Wheat & Seeds. Cotton (to Liverpool). 


£ s. i, £ s. 

I 10 o (1872) 276 

150 I 15 o 

126 139 

o 14 o o 14 o 


Tl»e section on Inventions and Designs has an interesting 
coliitnn showing an increase in the number of natives making 
applications to file specifications of inventions though the 
number is still small — 22 in 1892, 46 in 1901, — whereas that 
of Anglo-Indians, and of persons not resident in India 
remains faiily constant. The total income derived from fees 
under the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888 was Rs. I5f705 
in 1892, and had risen to Rs. 45,100 in 190I. 

The Emigration Section shows that between 1878 and 1901 
360,549 persons left India, of whom only 153,062 returned 
including children, presumably including those born during 
the parents’ stay out of India. Apparently therefore 207,487 
did not return, and really a number laiger by the number of 
clnldien born during the exile. The chief destinations 
of emigrants in order of pf>pulaiity were Demeiara (94,000), 
Natal (68,000), Trinidad 56,000 , Mauiitius (34,000), Mombasa 
(33,000), Fiji (22,000), French West India Islands 1^22,000 — no 
emigrants since 1884), Dutch Guiana (17,000), Jamaica (8,000). 
Hy far the largest number ship from Calcutta; from Madias 
they only ship for Mauritius and Natal ; from Bombay to 
Mombassa and Seychelles ; from Karachi to Mombasa The 
gi eater portion of the emigrants are drawn from the United 


Provinces, Bihai 

and North . 

Arcot coming 

next. 


The Section 

on Wrecks 

shows a very 

gratifying 

decrease 

in the numbers of lives lost. 




Britigh 

Vessels 

British 

Native 



Indicau 

Vessels. 

Craft. 

Lives. 

• 1876 

23 

8 

11 

407 

1886 

10 

54 

23 

66 

1896 

6 

7 

16 

iS« 

1901 

3 

5 « 

*4 

18 


The apparent increase of wrecks of British Indian vessels 
is probably a real decrease owj'ng to the increased num- 
bers afloat. Does the apparent decrease of wrecks of 
Biitish vessels point to a decrease of the nuthbers afloat? 
Sailing ships (British) show a great decrease of wrecks due it 
may be supposed to their decreasing numbers. The British 
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Indian vessels lost are nearly entirely all sailing ships. It 
would be interesting if next year this pf»int were cdticidated by 
the Director-General of Statistics, it is difficult to make it 
out from a comparison of the Section on Wiccks with that 
on the Number and Tonnage of Steam and Sailing Vessels 
entered or cleared for foreign trade. (Section XXX.) 

The secti<m on large industries shows in most mill-industries; 


the number of mills and of 

persons emplo5^ed 

were as 

follows : — 


1891. 


1900. 



Numbers. 

Fmployes 

Numbers. Employes. 

Cotton Mills 

396 

18,842 

813 

49,630 

Dairy Farms 

• • • • • • 

. . . 

78 

697 

Dye Works 

• • • • • ft 

... 

9 

799 

Flour Mills 

52 

1,172 

lOI 

2.554 

Ice Factories 

3* 

634 

53 

827 

Indigo Factories 

... S.726 

84,162 

S,i45 

24'', 3 33 

Iron and Brass Foundries 

.. 83 

9,8 16 

124 

17,585 

Mineral Water Factoiics 

76 

3'5 

554 

2,393 

Oil Mills 

... 69 

1,651 

212 

5,084 

Tanneries 

... 44 

3."94 

202 

6,200 

Distilleries 

• «• 


36 

1,277 


Tobacco-farms, Indigo factories, Bone-crushing miils and 
Coffee VVoiks are the only industries which show a decrease, 
or in any case remain stationary. Distilleries, dye woiks, 
and daily farms, chemical works, fish-curing yards, gas works, 
hemp presses, printing j)iesses and woollen weaving establish- 
ments not classed as mills do not appear in the column of 1891, 
and well represented in 1900. 

Section XIV on Paper Currency shows that the number of 
Rs. 10 notes in circulation was nearly 5 times as great in 1902 
as in 1875: the other notes have about doubled, except the 
Rs. 100 which has almost trebled, and the Rs. 10,000 note 
which ha*? increased from 597 to 7,728. 

The nett inports of gold have much increased, exceeding 
already in the seven years of the decade beginning 1895 the 
total for the preceding decade. In 1900-01 alone the totrd im- 
ported was 11,89,80,197; but the amount exported that year 
nearly equalled that imported, leaving the nett import much 
less than usual. 

The Summary of Contents shows that of Joint Stock 
Companies registered 64 per cent, have been failures, a con- 
siderable number of “ provident ” associations formed in Bengal 
amongst the number. 

The great bulk of Savings Rank Deposits is made by natives 
of India, the balances of Europeans and Eurasians being 
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Rs. 1,11,22^861, and those of natives Ks 8,93.09708 at ihe end 
of 190001. The largest amoiinf was invested in Bengal, 
though Bombay nearly equals it with a population only one- 
third as great. 

The Post Office Section records a fact which reflects the 
greatest credit on that department, that its business is cairied 
on over 92,960 miles worked by boats, mail-carts, horses, 
camels, and runners to only 38,661 miles worked by trains and 
steamers — the number of packages delivered in 1900-01 amount- 
ed to 532 millions. Value-payable post though only intro- 
duced in 1877, gave a value declared f(jr realisation of 
Rs. 3,42,00,000 in 1900-01. The insurance fee is ^ per cent., 
and the gross sum for which ai tides were insured in 1900-01 
was Rs, 9,55,30,000. Since 1884 British postal orders have 
been sold at Indian Post Offices. It seems desirable that 
these orders should be tealisable in South Africa since the 
lecent influx of English people into that country. 'Phe 
annual subsidy paid by Government to the P. & O. Company 
for the Combined Eastern and Australiriii Mail Services is 
;t330,ooo. The Indian share of this subsidy has not yet been 
determined. 


Report of the Honorary Commiiie>i Jor the Management of the 

Zoological Garden^ Calcutta, for ihe year }goi-igo2, 

^ 1 'HE Calcutta Zoo is one of the iiR)St carefull}^ and tastefull)^ 
X hept of any Zoological Garden we know of, and from an 
experience of many years residence in Calcutta, we can testify 
to Its continued atli aclivenes"'. 

During tlic year 1901-1902 Rai Bahadur Camaleshwar 
Prasad Singh of Monghxr has given to the Gaiden Rs. 4,000, 
Habii Ranirinatli Gho<e, Zamindar, Rs. i,ooo, and Syud Hossain 
Haider, Zamimlar of Ctunilla, Rs, 1,000. 

The Buidwan llaj Estates have granted Rs. 3600 for 
repail ing the Burdwan House, and the Maharajah Surya 
Kanta Achatya of M) mensingh has contiijDUted the veiy 
hands^)me donation of Rs. 20,000 for building an open-air 
enclosuic for the larger carnivorous animals, behind the 
Buidwan Hou^e, 

The donations and subscriptions show an increase of 
Rs. 3,103 — Rs. 20,691 the year under review as against 
Rs. 17,588 the previous year. 

The number of visitors has increased, and that too, witiiout 
taking into account the number of students from different 
schools, members of some charitable institutions,, and children 
under age, who are admitted fiee of chaige, — the number being 
182,310, nearly 30,000 int^re than last year. The entrance 
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receipts have gone up from Rs. 12,145-8-0 to Rs. 14,242-4-0. 
The expenditure under 'the head E'^tablisment has 
decreased from Rs. 13,384-11-3 to Rs. 13,041-14-1. 

Some of the houses and enclosures of the Garden, which 
were in a very bad condition, have had to be repaired, involving 
an outlay of Rs. 15,059-4-3, and Rs, 15,493-14-3 weie spent 
under the head Original Construction ** and Rs. 4,213-10-9 on 
“Garden Construction.*’ Among the donors of animals duiing 
the past year are Colonel Sir Ricliard Temple. Bart., C.I.E., 
His Grace Archbishop Goethals, S.J., H. H. the Sultan of 
Johore and Her Excellency Lady Curzon. 

We notice among the animals given, two fishing cats, and one 
English cat, also five tigers, seven leopards, one crocodile, 
three bears, one crocodile and one elephant, and the following 
animals were bf^rn in the Garden, two spotted deer, one Rhesus 
nn^nkey, one samhur deer, one Banteng calf, three Andaman 
pigs, one scarlet ibis, three purple coots, and one ciested pigeon. 

The following comparative tables will show how the various 
collection of animals in the Garden stood during the last four 
years : — 


Year. 

Mammals. 

Birds. 

Reptiles. 

1898-99 

447 

591 

157 

1899-1900 

449 

752 

187 

1 900- 1 90 1 

... 462 

905 

218 

1901-19(^2 

490 

914 

240 


The following table will show additions to the collection of 
animals in each of the last four years 


Year, 

Mammals. 

Birds. 

Reptiles. 

1898-99 

103 

258 

69 

1899-1900 

78 

299 

91 

1900- 1 90 1 

1 12 

409 

lc >2 

1901-1902 

132 

250 

105 


The following statement shozving the visitors and receipts during 
the 'tear igoT-igo2, 


a 

SUITDAYB. 

WbKK DATS. 


Num- 
ber of 
visitors 
at 1 
anna. 

Amouno of 
receipts at 

1 anna. 

Num- 
ber of 
visitors 
a-) 4 
anuas. 

Ainoiinl of 
receipts at 
4 annas. 

Num- 
ber of 
visitors 
at 1 
rupee. 

Amount 

of 

receipts 
at 1 
rupee. 

Num- 
ber of 
visit Ts 
at 1 
anna. 

Amount of 
reoe pts at 

1 anna. 

1 

Total 

receipts 

1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Bs A. 




Rb. a. 


Rs. A. 


Rb. a. 

11,979 

749 1 

5.251 



1,957 0 

!6S,128 

10.223 3 

1 

182.310 

14,242 4 
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A Monograph on Woofi- Carving in Bengal, by Chevalier O. 
Gln'Urdi, Offi^:iatingr Principal, Goveninfient School of Ait, 
Calcutta. Bengal Secretariat Press. 1903. 

T his ‘monograph' was originally .allotted ^to Mr. G. B. 

Havel, blithe, having gone to Ei^gland, on leave, the duly 
has dev(dved upon M. Ghilaidi, who visited Gaya, Patna and 
Monghyr to see the wood-cai veis at work. The Report before 
us is the result of this visit ; and to it is appended a Note on 
wood-carving in the district or Cuttack, prepared by Babu 
Monmohan Chakravarty. That the wooil-carving industry in 
Bengal had, and may stiH have, clevfer mistries, able to d ) deco- 
rative woik is evidenced from the fact of three specimens in the 
Economic Section of the Imperial Museum in Calcutta, viz.^ 
a massive pillar carved in Muzaffarpur and the models of 
the temples at Kanlanagar and Barakar, which are excellent 
indeed. 

At Patna, which is the first place Chevalier Ghilardi visited 
nothing remains to testify to its identity with the ancient 
Pabbotra, the capital of the Mavvrya Einpeiors, visited by 
the Greek Ambassadors of the successois of Alexander, 

Mr. Ghilardi is not very sanguine as to a bettei future for 
the wood-carving industry in tliis district, and at the present it 
is practically nominal. 

The past seems to have enjoyed a period of happy florid 
forms, with which the woik done at present, will not bear 
compaii.son. It appears that all the old carving visible along 
the road, where the villages of Muradpur, Chowhatta and 
Aru are situated, was cast more or less from the same mould, 
so little is the variety in form or design, The caiving to 
which Mr. Ghilardi alludes is that in connection with buildings, 
such as the pillars, archilrav«-s and brackets suppoiting 
their verandahs and roofs. Unfortunately m»\v, all tin's is 
changed. Ml hen a house has to be rebuilt, no more carved 
pillars are used; bricks are the only substitute. Originally 
most of these pillars were first worked by the turner, and 
afterwards carved by clever artisans, but v^hen the present 
propwietor of a house changes the old pillars, the work of 
the turner is dispensed with, and tlie pillars, altliough fairly 
well carved, remain of a quadrangular form. The decay in 
the profession has proceeded so far that none of the new 
buildings on the long road between Bankipore and Patna have 
any wood-carvings at all. 

A certain percentage of the men make their living by caiv- 
ing blocks for printing cotton maierials. The demand for 
these blocks is constant and will go on increasing. 

The fact of the matter is there is no demand for work of a 
higher order — and this is the reason why the more impoitant 
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branclies of wood-carving in connection with architcctine, such 
as pillars, architraves, hradkets, dooi-ways, window franiing 
or screens, boxes and caskets — are neglected. 

Toys also are made, winch aie distiibuted in large quantities 
in the country, and find their market in b.izars and fairs. 

The tools used are of a very pi imi‘ive description — although 
the wood-carvers on blocks use better tools, but they spcnid 
too much time in finishing their woik, and — as Mr. Ghilaidi 
says, the ''old adage ‘time -is money* will piobably alw^iys 
remain unknown to these poor men, to w'hnm the whole 
world seems to be ciiciimscrihed to limits of their own land, 
“and as a natuial consequence, they are. as a class, very 
‘‘ impiudent.” 

What is tiue of Patna, is also tiue of the old city of Gaya 
— all is in the past. I 1 earlier days, both rich and potir, 
appear to have thought it absolutely necessary that at least 
Some part of their dwellings, in which they W“uld spend tlie 
gi eater part of their lives should possess something to delight 
the eyes, therefore stone and wood-carving was emplo)'ed in 
the erection of a frontage 10 a house whose propoi ti' ns, 
adequate to the means and aesthetic of its owner, would 
generally afifoid at least some carved pillars, doorways, aichi- 
traves, carved windows, etc., etc. 

Mr. Ghilardi went thrcjiigh the icmotcst recesses of tlie ex- 
tensive native quarter and had the ()(>p(>rtunity of admiring 
some really beautiful wood-carving, which must have origi- 
nated from the splendid exain[)lcs of old carved stone on the 
Buddhist and Hindu temples which seem >0 gloriously to defy 
the ravages of the centuries. 

He also visited the house of Rai Bt hari Lall Rarrick Baha- 
dur, vvltere the be»t specimen of ancient carving can be admir- 
ed and piofitabiy studied. Here he found a door with its 
pillars, architrave and freizes so admiiably carved that they 
might well be exhibited in a museum. Near this house is the 
comer of a veiy narrow lane, at which there is a small house 
evidently old, a« d displaying some beautiful carvings of the 
more minute st) le, almost lescmbling chased silver or filigree 
woik. The natives themselves Jiave great venei alien for this 
building, owing to the beautiful con^tiuction of its verandah, 
beams, piliars and fieizes. Many other fine examples hcie 
are injured by several coats of tar having been laid over them 
in such a way as almost to obliterate the ancient carving, of 
which little or no trace is now visible. The same barbaious 
process of tarring or coating has unfortunately not spared the 
grand Buddhist temple at Bud<ih« Gaya, a .site which cannot 
fad to inspiie in the archaeologist the same interest as Ninivch, 
Memphis, Thebes, Jerusalem, Athens and Rome. 
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In fact, there is now no wood-carver in Gaj^a who may be 
able to do any work similar to these splendid remains. In- 
dustry in the strict sense of the woid does riot exist either in 
Gaya town, Manpur, Maksudpur, Buddjia Gaya or Tikaii. 
The mistries arc mere carpenters, and very serdom receive 
orders for even common carving. 

In Buddha Gaya Mr. Ghilardi spoke with a mistri who had 
carved a nice architrave in the court-yard of the Buddhist 
monastery four years ago, and fiotn that time he has had no 
orders for any other carvings, for which the iinn has special 
talent. He insists that this architrave carved by him is in 
the ancient Buddhist style ; but it is not so, as the carving 
possesses all the characteristics of the Burmese manner, as 
indeed do tlte greater part of the old carvings in the town of 
Gaya. An exception might be made in favour of those of 
Kai Beliari Lall Barrick Bahadur's house and a few others. 
Batna has a style more purely Hindu, and is certainly more 
free from this Burmese influence. 

The wood useil here, as at Patna, is sisso or paisor, which 
(tffers a better medium for carving tluin teak wood, which 
possesses a viscous fibre, giving a good deal of trouble even to 
the most skilled aiti'^in. The tools ised by the local mistries 
aic good onus, and all of Eun^pean manufacture. With the 
exception of the already mentioned Bai'iiclc and two or three 
otlnn' rich native gentlemen, nobody cares for good carving 
in Gaya, as the new houses aie built in a pseudo-European 
style, or in a horrid mixture of styles which, while giving a 
partial suggestion of Oriental character, shock the resthetic 
sense, and may be broadly defined as outrages on architectural 
taste when he came to Monghyr Mr. Ghilardi found that wood- 
carving, as it is undei stood in Bankipore, Patna and Gya, 
is not carried on there. In reality tliere is no wood-carving 
in Monghyr, but only inlaid work, for which there is a fair 
demand, and clever artisans. 

The small quantity of carving necessary in their inlaid 
work on small articles of daily use is made* on ebony or 
mahogany wood, the depth of the carving not exceeding 
the thickness of a rupee, and therefore the work of the local 
artisan is not employed on heav)^ carving in paisor or sissco 
wood, such as pillars, architrares, freizes doors, etc. 

The Monghyr carving has a certain reputation for the em- 
bellishment of inlaid work, and the craft has been handed down 
from father to son for several generations. The few families 
practising it were established here in the middle of the 
i8th centuiy, and they were brought to Monghyr, as the 
tradition goes by, Mir Kassim, with his gun-makers. It 
may be supposed, then, that the wood fittings of the guns 
voi., cxvi] 46 
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were the only articles worked upon in the very beginning 
of the industry by those dlistries who, it is known^ excelled 
so' well in making rich inlaid work on the gun-carriages. 
When the demand ,for such work ceased, in the course of 
time, the artisans devoted themselves to other branches of the* 
industry, and applied their inlaid work to objects such as 
those in use at the present day. 

In the Note on wood-carving in Cuttack, by Babu Manmohan 
Chakravarty,— he states that wood-carving is a decaying 
art in this district, and less important than the sister art, of 
stone-carving. In the following kinds of work^ wood-carving 
is used— ( i; Wood-work of houses, especially verandahs, doois, 
door-frames and windows. (2) Furniture : articles for personal 
use, such as bedsteads, stools, chests, iampstands and combs. 
13) Vehicles, such as palki, boat’s prows. (4) Carved my- 
thological figures for show at the time of yatras. such as 
Ravana and other demons, Hanumana and other monkeys, (5) 
Toys. 

The princii»al objects carved on the works are (i) Beings, 
mythological or otherwise, such as Krishna, Radha, Sakhis, 
demons and monkeys. (2) Animals, lion, elephant, crocodiles 
and horses. (3) Plants, lotus in bud, half-blown and full-blown, 
was flower, mtichkundi flower and creepers. (4^ Also ropes, 
and geometrical patterns. 

The wages are certainly not high, in Cuttack, for this kind 
of work — in the mofussil, kharadi (food) plus three or four 
annas: — in the town, from five to eight annas per diem. 

At the conclusion of a very interesting report Mr. Ghilardi 
writes — “In my humble opinion the wood -caiver in Bengal will 
never improve his craft, and will always produce the same kind 
of work. All his forebears did so, therefore he does not trouble 
himself to think for a moment of inventing a new foim or a 
detail. This sad apathy is perhaps due to the proverbial 
laziness of the Hindu artisan, or to his narrow mind, which 
often amount"* to actual prostration, and accounts for this want 
of research an^ invention in his craft. 

I do not b}’ any means advocate innovation at tips late 
period of Indian art, when its forms and conventions have 
become so familiar to the public mind, that they in a variety 
of cases ' virtually consititute its sole claim to a distinctive 
existence. There is no possibility in India of any movement, 
even remotely similar to the Arte Nova recently exemplified 
at the International Exhibition of Decorative Art at Turin, 
where its English exponent, Walter Crane, is looked upon as 
a man with a new message for the art world. Nor is this 
desirable, for Indian ait, in consideration for its past is not 
called upon to develop any radical changes in the future, 
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and cannot now have an evolution like the art of other 
nations. It has been for too lon'k R period in a state of 
lethargy. To hope, then, an for evolution in Indian art to-day 
would be vain ; but we can well hope for a tevival following 
a very short programme (similar to be one fornfulated with 
three words only by the grand composer, Verdi, about Italian 
music ^‘Torniamo all' antico”) which would consist more in 
the restoration to Indian art of all that was admirable in 
its earlier form than in changing the cla<;sic traditions of 
artistic industries, which have already suffered enough from 
tlie intrusion of corrupt forms, largely due to foreign exploita- 
tion. 

The present object of the Government of India, as well as 
that of all lovers of Indian art, is to co-operate for the better- 
ment of the Indian artisan^s condition, as well as for revival 
of all the Indian arts, of which happily some noble examples 
belonging to the most flourishing periods of each branch of art 
and industry are preserved to us, 

Tlie Durbar Exhibition at Delhi will, no doubt, be the great 
starting point There we shall see the productions of the 
past compared with those of the piesent ; and I trust that a 
serious and deep study of that Exhibition will clearly point 
out the lines along which future progress is to be made in 
order to insure the revival of every branch of this Indian art. 

When the Indian artisan will commence to understand that 
he is an object of real interest to his rulers, he will become 
another man. 

With more confidence in himself and his prospects, the artisan 
may be expected to cultivate his artistic ideas through the 
glorious roads already marked by tradition. 

With such a magnificent past to guide him, it is not 
unreasonable to expect that the Indian artisan might with 
patience and encouiageinent be induced to take a personal 
interest in the regeneration of his ait, which, though it may 
n(^t, as I h ive already pointed out, be profited by change, must 
improve and prosper during the era of revivai which, let us 
hope, « is impending and may lead eventually to a renaissance 
oil Indian art," 



. CRITICAL NOTICES, 

The Raghman^.'t : the Story of Raghu's Line. By Kalidasa. 
Translated by P. de Lary Johnstone, M. A., of H. M., Ben<jal 
Civil Service (retired) ; sometimes Bowden Sanskrit Scholar 
in the University of Oxford. London : 1902. Dent & 

Co. 

O NLY a few months "^a^o the Scott Publishing Company 
produced in a very cheap but attractive form a volume 
of translations of Kalidasa. Mr. dc Lacy Johnstone nrvv 
provides us with a blank verse rendering of the Raghuvanqa. 
This poem, as perhaps the readers of the Calcutta Review, 
hardly need to be told, is a most important treasury of legend, 
and although it would be impossible to reproduce in a trans- 
lation the subtle charms of the original, Mr. dc Lacy 
Johnstone's version will certainly initiate many English readers 
into the beauties of India’s greatest dramatist and epic poet. 
Like every book turned out by Messrs Dent & Co , this volume 
is charming in appearance, a photogravure view of Sitapur 
forms the frontispiece, and the text is illustrated by repro-. 
ductions of woiks by Indian artists originally prepared for 
Mr. Growse’s translation of the Rdmdyana, 


The Ninteenth Century Series. Wars of the Century and the 
Development of Military Science, By Oscar Browning. M. A, 
London. 1903. W. & 11 . Chambers. 

M r browning has given us an accurate and interest- 
ing account of the Napoleonic wars, the war in the 
Crimea, the Franco-Italian war of 1859, the American war 
of secession, the war between Prussia and Austria in 1866, 
the great war of 1870, the Russo-Tinkish war, and the Spanish- 
American wan of 1898. It is obvious that in the space at 
his disposal, Mr. Browning could only make selections from 
history, but we should have preferred an account of the 
operations of our armies in India or South Afiica to that of 
the Spanish American war in 1898. Mr. Browning tells us 
that “ he has preferred to indicate the progress of military 
science by what is implied in the narrative than by a special 
treatment which could hardly fail to become unduly technical” 
Military readers will, we arc afraid, be rather disappointed, 
and even the average man will complain that when a book bears 
as its sub-title “The Development of Military Science” they 
should be abruptly told to deduce that branch of history for 
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themselves from the facts recorded. The absence of mads 
and plans make the work of deducih^ the military science ail 
the more difficult. In point of fact, althf)Ugh Mr. Oscar Brown- 
ing is always interesting, and his accounts of the wars are 
vivid in the extreme,' yet he fails to show us how the science 
of war has developed. 


Progress of the British Empire in the Century, By J. Stanley 
Little. 

M r. little does not deal ^with his subject after the 
fashion of the illustrated Magazine writer who Would 
convince us of the growth of the army by a tiny soldier 
to represent 1800 A. D., a stripling to represent 1850, and a 
giant to represent 1899 Neither does he appeal to us with 
charts and appendices. He uses facts as illustrations of his 
theoiies, and does not indulge in statistics as if figures were 
a joy for ever. But Mr. Little does what Mr. Oscar Browning 
fails to do, he makes us feel that history is moving. His view 
of spiiitual as apart from religious progress is most alarming. 

That tlie bulk of the people was always pagan, one recog- 
nises. Chiistianity put a thin veneer on papani.sm ; and, such 
as it was, the Reformation removed a good deal of that veneer,’* 
and now, Mr. Little thinks, science promises to take off what 
veneer remains. And here is another sad confession. “ In 
the important matter of happiness, we were never so poverty- 
stricken^ never so bankrupt as to-day.’^ Pleasure having be- 
come a god, with the “ smart set ” as its hierarch)^, content 
has disapi^eared. But even Mr. Little seems to see that a 
brighter day is dawning. ‘'The worst sinners in this .pinch- 
beck society of triflers are not the young women of to-day : 
they belong to another generation despite their more or less 
successful attempts to disguise this fact. That they make 
desperate attempts to innoculate their daughters with the 
poison which is in their own blood is only too true ; but the 
opcn-air-scliool is growing in power, and recent events have 
broug<it home, even to those women born into a world where 
the pursuit of ' pleasure ’ is the only serious business of life, 
conceptions of a higher and loftier aim and of simpler joys.'* 
And we think this is also true of the religious questioh. We are 
getting through the regretful time of Mathew Arnold, We 
do not, because Calvinism has been blown upou, cry out that 
the foundations of Christianity are shaken. Mr. Little sketches 
the story of our material progress with a firm hand, and draws 
his materials from unexceptionable sources. 
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Evangeline the Song of Hiawatha. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. ^ 

Aurora Leigh. ^ By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. London : 
Henry Frowde, Oxford University Press Warehouse. 

T hese are two volumes of the Oxford Miniature Edition, 
— a pocket edition, beautifully printed, and attractively 
bound. Each of the volumes before us contains 950 pages, 
and the type is clear and distinct. 


Chambers^ Twentieth Century Dictionary edited by the Rev. 
Thomas Davidson, 1207 pages. London, W R. Chambers. 

T his is the third Dictionary which the Rev. Thomas 
Davidson has prepared, — it is therefore the result of 
much experience. The great aim of the compiler is to 
include all the common words in literary and conversational 
English, together with words obsolete save in the pages of 
Spenser, Shakespeare. Milton, and the Authorised Version of 
the Bible. An attempt has also been made to include the 
common terms of the sciences and the arts of life, the voca- 
bulary of sport, those Scotch and provincial words which 
assert themselves in Burns, Scott, the Brontes, and George 
Eliot, and even the coinages of word-masters like Carlyle, 
Browning and Meredith. In addition to the Dictionary itself 
there are chapters on, — Explanations to the Student. List 
of Abbreviations used in the Dictionary. Prefixes and Suf- 
fixes. Etymology of names of Places, etc. List of Abbre- 
viations, together with signs and symbols used in Medicine 
and Music. Correct Ceremonious Forms of Address. Pro- 
nouncing Vocabulary of Scripture proper names, with their 
origin and Meaning. Words and phrases in more or less 
current use from Latin, Greek and Modern Foreign Languages. 
This is the best one volume Dictionary we have met with. 


Flower-o4he-Cot^n, by S. R. Crockett. 456 pages. London 
Macmillan & Co. « 

T here is not a single dull page in this book, and we 
consider it one of Mr. Crockett^s best. The scene is 
laid during the Camasard revolt against Louis xivth and there 
pass, in rapid succession before one’s eyes, incidents varied 
and exciting. Flower-o-the-Corn, so called from her blue eyes 
and golden hair, the Presbyterian Chaplain’s daughter shares 
the place of heioine with Yvette Foy the wayward and clever 
damsel who captures the Marquis de Montrevel. Much has 
to be gone through ere the faithful Scotch lover Maurice Raith 
receives his reward, and then only in an epilogue at the end, 
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however, alls well that ends well, and we are grateful to 
Mr. Crockett for a most interesting and briskly written book. 


Some Desultory Notes on Lord Curzon's Work in India, (Jan- 
uary 1899 — June 1901) By Krishna Cliandra* Roy. Cal- 
cutta : Messrs. S. K. Lahiri & Co., College St. 

T he writer of this pamphlet explains the reason of it in 
his Preface which we quote at some length. " The 
writer of this paper knows veiy well that a full and proper 
review of the Viceroy*s woik can on^y be made, after he has 
completed his term of office in Imiia. But he has his own 
leasons for preferring to take up the first half o{ Lord Curzon's 
term and coiifine himself to that period only, instead of 
waiting till the end of his five years’ rule. In the first place, 
being an old man with very precarious health, he fears he 
may not live to have his say in full ; and yet, as an admiier 
of Lord Curzon, he desires to say something about him in his 
own way, however crude, defective, and desultory that may 
be. He is fully conscious of his deficiencies for the work, 
having never had anything to do wiih politics in any shape 
whatever, and having, besides, never tried his hand at review- 
writing of any kind. 

In the second place, the writer believes that Lord Cuizon 
has already done a good deal of useful work during this brief 
period, which may well be taken up separately now. 

Another reason which induces him to wiite now is that, 
there are matters, or rather points looked upon grievances^ 
which it will be of little use to speak about, after Lord Curzon 
has left the country, but which, if brought to his notice now^ 
when he is in authority, may receive attention and find some 
measure of redress, such as a laige-heai ted, vigorous, and 
sympathetic ruler, like Lend Curzon alone, can afford. 

Having therefore watched the events of the past two years 
and a half, and the career of our Viceroy, with great interest, 
the writer humbly ventures to say wdiat his honest impressions 
are, even at the risk of being ridiculed by fliose who may 
know*better and are therefore more competent to judge. There 
is not however, much in this paper that is the writer’s own. 
He has fieely and largely used the words of others,, either' to 
substantiate or strengthen the points which he urges, or to 
give prominence to the views which he expresses and which 
he believes he shares with many of his countrymen. 

Krishna Chandra Roy writes chiefly of, what he calls, the 
Twelve Reform Projects of Lord Curzon, These twelve sub- 
jects are: (l) The Creation and Pursuit of a sound Frontier 
Policy. (2) The frequency of official transfers — a great evil. 
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(3) Superfluous Report-writing, another gfreat evil, (4) 
Preservation of ancient cionuments, (5) Inauguration of 
a Stable Exchant^e, (6) Increasinjr indebtedness of the 
Agricultural population fanoiher great evil), (g^ Reduction 
of Telegraplyc rates between India and England. (10) Im- 
proving the relations between Biitish soldieis and Indian 
villagers. (ii> Educational Reforms. (12) Police Reforms, 
etc. 

All these que^^tions are tjeated of in Lord Curzon's own 
words, witli suitable C‘)mments and criticisms by the writer. 
Most of these sho.v comivni-sense, and with nearly all of 
lliem we aie in agreement Mr. Roy concludes, — “ It is clear then 
that Lord Curzon, autocrat though some m ly tliink him to be, 
is by no means an impulsive or a hasty man, as autocrats 
generally are. He lakes time to think (iver and niatme his 
views by personal observation, and in consultation with those 
best fitted to advise and give him the benefit of their ex- 
periences,” 

Hohson^Johwn^ A GlosSiiry of Colloquial Anglo I n<iuxn words 
and phrases and of Kniired terms. Etymological, Historical^ 
Geographical and JJiscuisivs, — by Colonel Henry Yule, R. E., 
and A. C. Bui well, Phd., C LE. — new edition, edited by 
William Cro.>ke, W. A., pp. 1021 —28s., London, John Mur- 
ray, Albermarle Street. 

W EE have forbidden the severall Factoryes from wrighl- 
ing words in this languadge and refrayned itt ours'dves, 
though in bookes of coppi^\s we fcarc there arc many which by 
wante of lyme for perusall we cannot rcctifie or expresse,” — ^o 
wrote the Surat Factors to the Ckmrt of Directors on February 26, 
1617, evidently fearing, in their day the increase of iliose 
Anglo-Indian words, which have .so grown in number that 
they now require a portly volume of over a thousand pages 
to do justice to their explanation and elucidation. 

Tiie first edition of this book was published in 1886, — 
and is the joint W(uk of Colonel Yule, of the Royal Engineeers, 
and Mr. Arthur Bui well, of the Madras Civil Service~the 
latter, however, never lived to see the completion of the 
work, — dying four years before its appearance. 

It has been a labour of love, — ceitainly as far as Colonel 
Yule is concerned (^ths of the book is his work) for ne says — 
“ The work has been so long the companion of my ‘ horae 
siibsicivae,*’ a thread running through the joys and sorrows 
of so many years in the search for material fir.st, and then 
in their Itandling and adjustment to the edifice — for their 
careful building up has been pait of my duty from the begin- 
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ning, and the whole of the matter has, I suppose been written 
with my own hand at least four tii#es.” 

Among those who have afforded help, -are the late Sir. 
Joseph Hooker, for articles dealing wjth plants, — Piofessor 
Kobertson Smith for words of Semetic origin. BTshop Moule, 
of Ningpo revised those articles which bear on expressions 
used in China. Mr. W. W, Skeat has read the contributions 
on Malay words. C»ilonel Sir R. Temple, Bart., has permitted 
the use i>f several of his papeis on Anglo-Indian words, Mr, 
R. S. Whiteaway on words fiom Portuguese writers, also such 
well-known Anglo-Indians as Sir Kjeorge Birdwood, C. S I., 
Mr. Beveridge, Professor G. U. Pope, anl Mr. 0 . H. Tawney. 

The title of the book — Hobson Jobson,** would seem to 
require explanation, — and here it is in the author's own words, — 
•'A valued friend of the present writer many years ago 
published a book, of great acumen and considerable originality, 
which he called “ Three Essays,” with no Author's name ; 
and the resulting amount of circulation was such as might 
have been expected. It was remarked at the time by another 
friend that if the volume had been entitled ‘ A Book, by a 
Chap/ it would found a much larger body of readers. It seem- 
ed to me that ‘A Glossary’ or 'A. Vocabulary’ would be 
equally unattractive, and that it ought to have an alternative 
title at least a little mere characteriistic. If the reader v/ill 
turn to * Hobson-Jobson’ in the Glossary itself, he will find 
that plirase, though now rare and moribund, to be a typical 
and delightful example of that class of Anglo-Indian ‘argot’ 
which consists of Oiitntal words highly assimilated, perhaps 
by vulgar lips, to the English vernacular; while it is the more 
fitted to our book, conveying, as it may, a veiled intimation 
of dual authorship. At any rate there it is ; and at this petiod 
my feeling has come to be that such ‘ is ’ the book’s name, 
nor could it well have been anything else.” 

Since the end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth words of 
Indian oiigin have been insinuating themselves into the 
English language e. g., “calico ” ^so called from*the fine cotton 
stuffs •of Calicut, in Malabar, fits! mentioned as early as 1592) 
“ chintz ” (first mentioned in 1614), “ gingham ” (1602) — and 
they have increased vvitli marvellous rapidity, with the incrense 
of the British power in India. As a natural cohsequence, 
vocabulaiies and glossaiies of Indian words in use among 
Europeans in the East have appeared, and in thq work before 
us a detailed list of some 22 is given. 

There is, of course, a great difference in the correct standing 
of these Anglo-Indian words and phrases, as far as the English 
laivguage is concerned : — Some we may count as already 
English, while others, though familiar enough can hardlyj 
VOL. CXVI] 47 
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as yet be accorded full recognition : — of the first vvc may 
inciition such terms as ‘'^iirry toddy, veranda, cheroot, 
septjy/' etc. — of the latter class, '^compound, pucca, baboo 
mahout, ayah, and nautch. ” 

It will be a» matter of surprise to many readers to know 
that the names of three of the boats of a man-of-war are of 
Indian origin, vis.^ the “cutter,*' the “j‘»lly boat’' and the 
‘‘dingy,*' of still greater surprise that, when ur^ed on by 
prickly heat, and a tiying climate we give expression to tiie 
expressive phrase “ I don’t care a ‘dam'** to know that we 
are using an Hindustani woi»d of most innocent anteccd»Mits. 

It is inteiesting to notice the influence, the various nationa- 
lities have had on the introduction of foreign wards and 
phrases into this Anglo-India “ patois. " 

To the trade and conquest of the Aiabs we owe such words as 
“ bazaar, hummaul brinjaul maramut, dewan,'* 

To the conquests and long occupation of the Portuguese 
“ goglet, gram, plantain, caste, peon, padre, mistiy, cobra, 
mosquito, ** — indeed the natives of India, who came in contact 
with the Portuguese learned a bastard variety of tlie latter, 
which, for many years, became the “ lingua franca** of intei- 
course between European and natives, — for we find that the 
early Lutheran Missionaries of the South all seem to have 
begun by learning Pojtuguese, and in their diaries •^peak of 
occasionally, preaching in the same language — this was 
doubtless this “patois” since A. Hamilton, at the end of the 
lythCentury writes. — “ Along the sea-coasts the Portuguese have 
left a vestige of their language, through much conupted, yet 
it is the language that most Europeans learn first to qualify 
them for a general converse with one another, as well as with 
the different inhabitants of India. ” 

There are many words, too, of native orgin, which have come 
to us through the Portuguese, — and bear traces of theii contact 
such as “palanquin, monsoon, mango, batla, curry, coii, 
betel,” etc., and there are a few examples of Hindustani 
borrowed from /he Portuguese, e. g., “ chabi, balti, rnartol, 
tauliva, satun, basan.*’ , 

Neither the Dutch nor the French have contributed much to 
the , store of Anglo-Indian expressions: — to Cliina we owe 
“ loqnot, lecchee, chow-chow, jinrickshaw, ** 

There are not a few words, whicli are really English corrup- 
tions, fully accepted and adopted as Hindustani by the natives 
such as “sinkin, port-shrab, brandy-pani, rail-gliari, jailkhana, 
bottle khana, gymkhana.” 

We are very glad to notice that the authors of this book have 
contented themselves witli quasi-English spellings,- perhaps 
not stiictly correct, but yet popular, and certainly not pedantic. 
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** And when I see other good and able friends follow the scientific 
Wiil-o'-llic-Wisp into such bogs ^as, in the use in English 
composiiion of sipahi and jangal, and verandah — nay, 1 have 
not only heard of bagi, but recently seen it, — instead of the 
good English vvnrds sepoy and “jungle,” ‘Weranda*' and 
“ bu >gy my dread of pedantic usage becomes the gi eater.*' 

We venture to give heie almost in full the entr}^ under the 
word Dcim, — which seems to have a derivation many of us are 
ignoiant of and this extract will also give us a good idea of 
the infoimation supplied by Hobson Jobson. 

Dam, s. H. dam. — Oiiginally an Actual copper coin, regarding 
winch find in the Ain 1-3 1, cd. Blochmann : — “I. The Dam 
weiglis 5 tanks i,e., i tolah, 8 mashas, and 7 sukhs ; it is the 
foitieth pait of a lupee. At first tins coin was called Paisah, and 
also Bahloli ; now it is known tiiuler this name (dam). On one 
side the place is given where it was sli tick, on the other the date. 
For the purpose of cii dilation, the dam is divided into 25 parts, 
each of which is called a jetal.” This imaginary division is 
only used by accountants, 2, The adhelah is half of a dam, 
3. The Paulah is a quaiter of a “dam.” 4. The “ damri ” 
is an eight of a “ dam.” It is cuiions that Akbar's revenues 
w^TC legislcred in this small currency, vij.^ in lakhs of*’ dams,” 
We iiiH) compaic the Portuguese use cT " reis.” 

The tendency of denominations of coins is always to sink 
in value. The “jttal” which had become an imaginary 
money of account in Akbar's time, was, in the I4lh century, a 
real coin, which Mr. E. Thomas, chief of Indian numisma- 
tologists, has unearthrd (sec “ Chron.” “ Patlian King,** 231). 
And now the dam ” itself is imaginary. According to Elliot 
the people of the North-West Fiovinces not long ago calculated 
25 “dams** to the paisa,’* which would be 1,600 to a rupee. 
Caincgy gives the Oudh popular curiency table as follows : — 

26 “kauris” ... ... ... I '^damri.*' 

I “damii” ... ... ... 3 **dam.’* 

20 “damii” ... ... ... i ana. 

25 “dam'’ ... ... ... M pice, 

Bu^ the Calcutta Glossary says the “ dam ” is in Bengal 
reckoned 1/20 of an ana, i.e.y 320 to the rupee, “ Mf st things 
of little value, here as well as in Bhagulpur (writing (^f Behar) 
aie sold by an imaginary money called “ taka/’ which is heie 
reckoned equal to two “ paysas.” There are also imaginary 
moneys called “ chaddam” and “ damri ; ” the former is equal 
to 1 “ paysa ” or 25 cowries, the latter is equal to one-eighlh of 
a “ paysa, (“ Buclianau, Eastern Ind.*' 1,382 seq.) 

We have not in our own experience met with any reckoning 
of “ dams.” In reality the “ damri's ” absolute value has 
remained the same. "Damn” is a common enough expression 
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for the infinitesimal in coin, and one has often heard a Briton 
in India say : “ No. I won't^feive a “ duniree ! “ with but a 

vague notion what a “ damri meant, as in Scotland we have 
be&rd," 1 won^t giv^ a ** plack/’ though certainly the speaker 
could not have stated the value of that ancient coin. And 
this leads to the suggestion that a like expression often heard 
from coarse talkers in England as well as in India, originated 
in the latter country, and that whatever profanity there may 
be in the animus, there is none in the etymology, when such 
an one blurts out don’t care a ^dam V in other words/’ 
I don’t care a brass farthing 1 ” 

1628. — ‘‘ The revenue of all the territories under the Em- 
perors of Delhi amounts, according to the Royal registers, \o 
six ‘ arbs * and 30 ‘ krors ’ of ‘ dams.’ One • arb ’ is equal to 
loo ‘ krors* (a 'kror* being lo,Ooo,ooo), and a hundred ‘ krors* 
•of * dams’ are equal to two ^ krors* and 50 ‘lakhs’ of rupees.” 
* Mohained Sharif Haniji,” in “ Eliot/* 7. 138. 

1840. — Charles Greville saw the Duke soon after, and ex- 
pressing the pleasure hehadfeltin leading his speech (com- 
mending the conduct of Captain Charles Elliot in China 
added that, however, many of the party were angry with it ; 
to which the Duke replied, — “ I know they are, and I don't 
care a damn.” I have no time to do what is right.” 

“ A ‘ two-penny damn,* was I believe, tlie form usually 
employed by the Duke, as an expression of value ; but on 
the present occasion he seem to have been less precise.” 
*• Autobiography of Sir Henry Taylor,” 1,296. The term 
referred to seems curiously to preserve an unconscious tradi- 
tion of the pecuniary, or what the idiotical jargon of our time 
calls the ** monetary” estimation contained is the expression. 

1881.— A Bavarian printer, jealous of the influence of capital, 
said that ^‘Gladstone baid millions of money to the beeble to 
fote for him, and Beegonsfeel would not bay them a ‘'tarn,* 
so they fote for Gladstone.” A Socialistic Picnic in St* 
James’s Gazette,” July 6. 

1900. — “Theic is not, I dare wager a single Bishop, who 
cares one twopenny halfpenny Dime” for any of thattplen- 
teousness for himself.” H. Bell/* Vicar of Muncaster, in 

Times,'* August 31st. 

Nothing -more remains for us to say, but that we gladly 
welcome this new edition of a most valuable and necessary 
book. As a book of reference it is indispensable-^as a book 
to take up, at odd times, it is most interesting, for it contains 
a mine of information, well arranged, and well illustrated. 
{EnglUktHan). • 
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